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PREFACE. 


THE  following  pages  are  the  outcome  of  several  years'  experi- 
ence and  observation  as  a  teacher,  and  of  a  careful  study  of 
many  of  the  best  books  on  systems  of  education  and  on  the 
science  of  pedagogy.  The  aim  has  been  to  prepare  a  volume 
especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Canadian  teachers  in  High 
and  Public  Schools,  and  to  present,  in  an  intelligible  and 
scientific  way,  the  broad  outlines  and  essential  characteristics 
of  School  Management  and  the  principles  and  practice  of 
teaching.  Many  well  -  known  features  of  our  educational 
system  render  it  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  teachers 
of  this  Province  to  discuss,  at  any  great  length,  several  topics 
that  find  a  legitimate  place  in  standard  works  of  the  kind  that 
are  designed  for  use  in  England  or  in  the  United  States.  The 
fact  that  in  Ontario  every  candidate  for  a  position  as  teacher 
is  required  to  take  a  course  of  professional  training,  will  be  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  omitting  many  details  and  useful  illus- 
trations that  are  readily  and  fully  brought  to  notice  in  the 
County  Model  Schools,  the  Normal  Schools,  and  the  School 
of  Pedagogy.  It  should  also  be  recollected  that  our  High  and 
Public  Schools  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  Inspectors 
whose  scholarship  and  practical  acquaintance  with  education 
enable  teachers  to  receive  officially  from  them  timely  sug- 
gestions that  might  otherwise  call  for  consideration  in  a  book 
on  the  government  of  schools.  The  statutory  requirements 
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respecting  uniform  text-books,  programmes  of  study,  duties 
of  trustees,  etc.,  have,  to  a  further  extent,  limited  the  scope 
of  the  work.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  other  matters 
of  School  Management,  which  concern  both  High  and  Public 
Schools,  are  discussed  more  fully,  and  it  is  hoped  not  less 
scientifically,  than  in  the  larger  volumes  that  are  now  in  use. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  work,  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  valuable  contributions  from  leading  American  and 
European  writers  to  the  subject  of  pedagogy.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  give  full  credit  to  the  many  persons — many  of 
them  teachers  or  Inspectors  in  Ontario—  from  whom  the  author 
has,  under  various  circumstances,  gathered  opinions  which 
have  helped  to  form  his  convictions  on  many  questions  here 
discussed.  He  has  not  scrupled  to  make  use  of  any  available 
facts  or  arguments  from  the  Educational  Reports  of  other 
countries  that  in  his  judgment  throw  light  upon  the  function 
of  the  school,  and  he  has  not  hesitated  to  dissent  from  the 
views  of  some  eminent  writers  upon  a  few  topics  concerning 
which  his  reading  and  observation  have  led  him  to  form  differ- 
ent conclusions.  He  may,  however,  claim  to  have  been  guided 
mainly  in  the  formation  of  the  views  set  forth,  not  by  the 
study  of  theories,  but  by  the  practical  knowledge  he  acquired 
as  a  teacher,  either  as  assistant  or  as  principal,  in  the  rural 
school,  in  the  graded  city  school,  or  in  the  High  School,  or 
Collegiate  Institute. 

It  is  hoped  the  book  may  be  found  to  embody  the  leading 
thoughts  on  school  organization,  instruction  and  government, 
so  far  as  they  are  serviceable  in  the  school-room.  Attention  is 
not  given — partly  for  reasons  already  mentioned — to  the  many 
mechanical  details  of  school  work.  The  object  has  been  to 
describe  the  fundamental  principles  that  should  direct  the 
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teacher  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  to  furnish  a  scien- 
tific basis  upon  which  the  intelligent  educator  may  build  his 
own  methods  and  shape  his  own  devices.  The  wants  of  young 
teachers,  and  especially  the  needs  of  ungraded  schools,  have 
been  carefully  kept  in  mind,  but  it  is  felt  that  the  great 
principles  that  underlie  teaching  and  discipline  are  the  same 
for  all  classes  of  schools  and  for  all  subjects  of  instruction. 

Some  chapters,  though  dealing  with  subjects,  the  considera- 
tion of  which  could  not  be  excluded  from  a  treatise  on  School 
Management,  necessarily  introduce  questions  that  have,  in 
Canada,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  been  matters  of  some 
controversy.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  presumed  that  the 
opinions  expressed  will  meet  with  universal  acceptance.  An 
effort  has  been  made,  however,  to  discuss  every  subject  fairly, 
and  though  the  author  cannot  hope  to  agree  with  the  theories 
and  methods  advanced  by  all  persons,  the  belief  is  entertained 
that  the  conclusions  he  has  reached  will  be  concurred  in  by 
the  great  body  of  teachers,  Inspectors  and  other  practical 
educationists. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  describe  or  suggest  methods 
of  teaching  specific  branches  of  the  curriculum.  The  many 
valuable  books,  in  which  this  kind  of  professional  work  is 
taken  up,  should  be  carefully  studied  by  those  who  aim  to 
become  specialists  in  certain  departments.  What  most  teach- 
ers need,  however,  is  not  a  knowledge  of  "methodology," 
but  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  those  broad  principles  of 
psychology  and  the  science  of  education  that  are  applicable 
to  every  subject  of  the  school  course.  There  is  danger  that 
the  value  of  "methods"  and  "lesson  plans,"  which  are  not, 
however,  condemned,  may  be  unduly  magnified  in  the  minds 
of  young  teachers,  and  that  "specialization"  in  the  case  of 
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High  School  work  may  be  unreasonably  exalted  unless  wide 
scholarship  and  ability  to  teach  a  number  of  subjects  are  con- 
tinued to  be  regarded  as  necessary  attainments  of  those  who 
are  to  become  educators  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term. 

It  is  becoming  more  generally  acknowledged  that  from  a 
moral,  intellectual,  and  material  point  of  view,  national  edu- 
cation is  the  great  question  of  the  future,  and  that  progress 
can  be  secured  only  by  raising  the  status  of  the  teacher. 
Higher  attainments  in  all  matters  that  concern  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teacher  are  felt  to  be  needed,  and  the  conviction 
is  growing  that  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  the  important 
work  of  character  building  must  be  maintained  as  the  chief 
function  of  the  school,  and  that  this  tiuth  must  place  in 
the  foreground  the  personality  of  the  educator  as  the  great 
desideratum.  To  train  his  pupils  so  that  they  may  become 
useful  citizens — men  and  women  of  the  highest  character — 
influenced  by  lofty  aims  and  fille  I  with  noble  impulses,  should 
be  the  ambition  of  every  person  who  enters  the  profession.  If 
this  volume  shall  help  to  inspire  candidates  for  the  teacher's 
calling  with  higher  aspirations  for  advancement  and  usefulness, 
and  shall,  in  some  measure,  increase  public  interest  in  the 
important  question  of  national  education,  the  author's  labors 
in  its  preparation  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

JOHN    MILLAR. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 

TORONTO,  May  2nd,  1896. 
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"  What  is  the  Teacher's  work?  It  is  to  develop  the  mind,  to 
mould  the  heart,  and  to  form  the  character  of  the  future  citizens, 
magistrates,  and  rulers  of  our  land  ?  It  is  to  teach  and  implant 
that  which  is  the  only  true  guarantee  of  liberty,  order,  and  social 
stability — the  essential  element  of  a  country's  prosperity  and 
happiness." 

—Extract  from  official  circular  of  August  14th,  1850,  the  first  addressed  to 
the  teachers  of  the  province  by  the  Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson,  LL.D.,  Chief  Superin- 
tendent of  Education. 


SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE  FUNCTION   OF   THE  SCHOOL. 
Correct  Views  Needed. — In  order  to  know  how  to 

manage  a  school  well,  it  is  important  to  have  right  views 
regarding  what  is  to  be  accomplished.  Every  person 
active  in  educational  work  should  understand  the  nature 
and  extent  of  his  responsibilities,  and  the  means  by  which 
his  duties  are  to  be  performed.  One  of  the  chief  causes 
of  failure  in  teaching  is  the  lack  of  well-defined  purpose 
on  the  part  of  those  entrusted  with  the  training  of 
pupils.  A  knowledge  of  the  end  to  be  reached  determines 
the  means  to  be  employed,  and  directs  aright  the  methods 
to  be  used.  A  wrong  view  of  education  leads  to  bad 
school  management,  and  this  produces  bad  teaching,  bad 
discipline,  bad  training.  Without  a  proper  conception  of 
the  ends  to  be  sought,  the  principles  to  be  followed,  and 
the  methods  to  be  adopted,  in  managing  a  school,  there 
can  be  no  ideal,  no  distinct  aim,  and  no  right  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  teacher's  work.  The  function  of  the 
school,  its  responsibilities  and  its  limitations,  are  matters 
that  should  be  understood  by  the  practical  educationist. 

School   Management. — School  Management  is  that 
department  of  the  Science  of  Education  which  treats  of 
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the  best  means  of  directing  school  affairs  so  as  to  secure 
efficiency.  It  includes  not  only  school  economy,  but  also 
school  discipline  and  school  ethics.  It  has  for  its  object 
the  regulation  of  all  school  work,  and  embraces  all  that 
pertains  to  the  training  given  by  the  teacher.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  school,  the  government  employed,  the 
programmes  of  study  taken  up,  the  methods  of  instruction 
adopted,  the  examinations  held,  and  the  promotions  made, 
are  all  included  in  what  the  term  implies.  The  school 
buildings  and  furniture,  the  use  of  text-books,  attention 
to  records,  as  well  as  the  duties  of  inspectors,  teachers, 
trustees  and  pupils,  are  matters  connected  with  the  same 
department  of  education.  The  scope  of  School  Management 
is  therefore  very  extensive,  and  many  volumes  would  be 
needed  to  convey  a  fair  knowledge  of  its  details.  In  a 
more  restricted  sense,  it  merely  includes  a  knowledge  of 
those  principles  of  the  Science  of  Education  which  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  direct  intelligently  the  forces  at  his 
command.  In  other  words,  the  principles  and  general 
methods  by  which  pupils  are  taught  and  governed,  are 
what  it  mainly  embraces,  and  the  teacher  is  success- 
ful in  the  Art  of  Teaching,  who  trains  children  to  be 
symmetrically  developed  men  and  women,  in  a  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  sense.  Certain  modes  of  procedure, 
based  on  the  Science  of  Education,  have  come  to  be 
recognized  by  educators  as  means  for  securing  good  results. 
An  account  of  these  methods,  together  with  any  practical 
rules  drawn  directly  from  scientific  considerations,  or 
suggested  by  experience,  forms  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Art  of  School  Management.  It  should  be  felt,  however, 
that  no  mere  knowledge  of  practical  rules  can  be  of  much 
service  to  the  teacher  who  does  not  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  based.  Education 
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is  both  a  science  and  an  art,  and  in  the  work  of  the 
school-room  the  principles  of  the.  former,  and  the  rules  of 
the  latter,  are  inseparably  associated. 

The  Science  of  Education. — The  Science  of  Educa- 
tion, upon  which  School  Management  is  based,  is  very 
complex  in  its  nature.  Its  principles  are  drawn  from  many 
different  branches  of  knowledge.  It  has,  besides,  its  own 
peculiar  sphere  of  investigation,  and  it  includes  a  great 
variety  of  truths  which  concern  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  body.  It  helps  us  to  analyze  mental 
processes  and  the  laws  of  human  progress,  to  discover 
causes  of  social  conditions  and  sources  of  national  greatness, 
and  to  unfold  to  the  practical  educator  the  means  by  which 
his  work  may  be  successfully  accomplished.  It  has  a 
complex  practical  problem  to  solve.  It  aims  to  do  certain 
valuable  work  for  the  individual  and  the  community.  It 
points  out  rules,  methods  and  principles  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  object,  and  thus  embraces  the  Art  of  Teaching. 
It  strives  to  find  out  a  rational  basis  for  the  use  of  such 
rules  as  experience  has  justified.  It  seeks  to  bring  to  light 
the  philosophic  truths  of  psychology,  physiology  and  ethics, 
and  thus  to  secure  full  recognition  of  what  is  needed  to 
make  better  teachers.  Its  value  cannot  be  ignored  unless 
teaching  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  the  empiric,  and 
methods  of  instructing  and  modes  of  governing  are  to  be 
considered  as  a  collection  of  ingenious  devices. 

It  follows  that  education  to  the  teacher  becomes  an 
applied  science,  and  the  more  thoroughly  he  masters  the 
principles  to  be  employed,  the  more  successfully  will  he 
perform  his  work.  A  knowledge  of  School  Management 
secured  by  a  mere  study  of  methods,  leads  to  mechanical 
teaching,  weak  discipline,  and  defective  intellectual  and 
moral  results. 
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Edu cation. — The  definition  of  education  depends  upon 
the  point  of  observation,  and  the  particular  object  intended 
to  be  gained.  The  utilitarian,  the  moralist,  the  philoso- 
pher, and  the  statesman  will,  in  each  case,  have  his  own 
ideas  on  the  question.  The  subjects  of  the  curriculum 
that  afford  culture  or  training,  and  those  that  have  a 
more  direct  bearing  on  the  practical  side  of  life,  have  their 
respective  advocates.  Teaching  that  best  prepares  pupils 
to  make  a  living  satisfies  many  persons ;  but  a  broader 
outlook  holds  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  The 
command,  "Be  ye  perfect,"  expresses  the  goal  to  which 
each  should  aspire  in  the  process  of  self-education,  and  the 
aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  prepare  his  pupils  for  per- 
fect living,  and  this  includes  the  promotion  of  continuous 
efforts  for  self-improvement.  In  its  full  sense,  education 
calls  for  the  harmonious  development  of  all  the  powers  of 
body  and  of  mind.  Complete  education  will  embrace  the 
training,  by  appropriate  exercises,  of  the  physical  and 
mental  faculties.  This  will  necessitate  the  acquisition  of 
such  knowledge  as  will  benefit  the  individual  and  the 
community.  The  child  is  not  to  be  trained  primarily  to 
become  a  member  of  any  particular  sect,  calling  or  profes- 
sion. However  important  these  matters  may  be,  they  are 
only  of  secondary  consideration  to  the  teacher.  The  chief 
object  he  should  have  in  view  is  that  of  training  each 
pupil  to  become  a  man  or  a  woman  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  term.  Any  narrow  conception,  of  the  scope  of 
education  limits  the  horizon  of  the  educator,  and  restricts 
the  application  of  those  principles  upon  which  every 
efficient  system  of  instruction  is  based. 

"  The  purpose  of  education  is  to  give  to  the  body  and  to  the 
soul  all  the  beauty  and  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are 
capable.  "—Plato. 
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"  I  call  a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which  fits  a  man 
to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both 
public  and  private,  of  peace  and  of  war." — Milton. 

"  Education  is  the  preparation  for  complete  living." — Spencer. 

"Education  is  the  preparation  of  the  individual  for  reciprocal 
union  with  society  ;  the  preparation  of  the  individual  so  that  he 
can  help  his  fellow-men,  and  in  return  receive  and  appropriate  their 
help."—  W.  T.  Harris. 

Kinds  of  Education. — To  reach  full  development  the 
child  passes  through  a  complex  process.  This  process  is 
harmonious,  beautiful  and  consistent,  but  it  is  varied  in 
its  nature.  The  varieties  of  education  are  parts  of  what 
must  be  combined  in  due  proportion  if  the  result  is  to 
be  complete.  If  any  essential  department  of  education  is 
neglected,  the  effect  will  be  harmful  or  disastrous.  The 
fully  educated  person  has  stored  his  mind  with  knowledge 
in  such  a  way  that  his  intellectual  faculties  give  him  skill 
and  power.  His  moral  nature  is  so  developed  that  he  has 
a  delicate  appreciation  of  duty,  and  a  will  that  readily 
responds  to  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  conscience. 
His  body  has  been  trained  to  perform  its  functions  in 
obedience  to  the  intelligent  demands  of  his  moral  impulses. 
He  has,  besides,  recognized  his  relationship  to  his  Maker 
and  to  his  fellow-beings.  In  addition  to  these  essential 
features  of  a  general  education,  he  has,  so  far  as  his  ability 
and  opportunities  will  permit,  received  such  special  training 
as  will  fit  him  for  the  position  in  which  he  is  placed  as  a 
member  of  society.  It  is  evident  education  has  many  sides, 
but  it  is  convenient  to  speak  of  it  under  the  heads  here 
enumerated,  viz.:  (1)  Religious  Education;  (2)  Moral  Edu- 
cation; (3)  Intellectual  Education;  (4)  Physical  Education; 
and  (5)  Special  Education.  The  first  of  these  is  chief  in 
importance;  but,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  it  does  not 
come  within  the  range  of  ordinary  school  work.  Special 
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Education,  except  in  a  slight  way,  has  also  no  place  in  the 
programmes  of  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 

Means  Of  Education. — All  the  influences  in  life  that 
go  to  form  character  are  the  means  that  give  a  person  his 
education.  In  early  infancy  the  child  is  educated  by  the 
experience  gained  through  the  natural  activity  of  the 
instincts.  The  simple  knowledge  acquired  in  childhood 
develops  mental  activity,  and  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
and  physical  faculties  forms  habits.  Under  the  guidance 
of  parents,  influences  of  a  potent  kind  are  brought  to  bear 
on  the  plastic  nature  of  the  child.  If  these  influences  are 
exercised  with  definite  purpose,  and  in  a  methodical  and 
otherwise  judicious  manner,  a  great  and  good  start  has 
been  made  before  the  school  days  have  begun.  Impulses 
that  are  the  product  of  the  home,  of  association  with  young 
companions,  and  of  the  environment  generally,  soon  mould 
the  nature  of  the  child.  Self-education  commences  before 
school  life  is  entered  upon,  and  continues  to  be  the  main 
process  in  every  educational  force.  In  the  school  the 
intellectual  faculties  are  exercised  under  the  intelligent 
guidance  of  the  teacher,  and  the  moral  convictions  are 
formed  or  strengthened.  In  his  intercourse  with  society 
in  his  own  reading  and  reflection,  and  in  his  relations 
with  the  Church  and  other  organizations,  the  opinions  and 
habits  of  the  pupil  are  powerfully  directed.  His  training 
does  not  end  when  he  leaves  school.  The  education  which 
is  carried  on  in  mature  years,  when  the  full  possession  of 
his  mental  powers  has  been  gained,  further  determines 
his  character  as  a  man  and  the  position  he  will  occupy. 
The  more  commanding  his  position  in  life,  and  the  greater 
the  demands  made  on  his  mental  faculties,  the  more  con- 
tinuous will  be  the  forces  that  make  for  higher  intellectual 
development. 
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Scope  of  School  Education. — School  life  has  to  do 
with  various  aspects  of  the  nature  of  the  child.  To  promote 
his  moral  well-being  comes  first  in  value.  His  intellectual 
faculties  are  cultivated  in  order  that  he  may  readily 
acquire  such  knowledge  as  will  enlarge  his  powers  and 
increase  his  skill.  In  view  of  the  dependence  of  mental 
development  upon  bodily  strength,  the  school  must  give 
due  attention  to  physical  culture  (Chapter  II.)  Human 
happiness,  as  well  as  human  usefulness,  depends  largely 
upon  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  nature.  Intellectual 
exercises  should  be  carried  on  at  all  times  with  the  object 
of  building  up  character.  As  will  be  shown  hereafter  * 
(Chapter  V.),  good  teaching  implies  good  moral  training ;  I 
but  it  is  well  known  that  the  intellect  may  be  sharpened  I 
while  the  moral  nature  is  blunt.  There  can  be  no  sound 
cultivation  of  the  moral  faculties  that  does  not  enlist  in  its 
service  the  intelligence  of  the  pupil.  A  mere  apprehension 
ofthe  rules  of  conduct,  without  a  rational  conception  of 
righteousness,  will  never  raise  a  person  high  in  the  scale 
of  moral  dignity.  When  the  intelligence  is  exercised 
regarding  moral  principles,  and  when  these  principles  are 
actually  tested  by  daily  applying  them,  they  become  more 
pregnant  with  meaning,  more  commanding  in  obligation, 
and  therefore  more  serviceable  as  guides  through  life. . 
Harmonious  development  demands  that  other  agencies 
than  the  school  should  perform  their  functions.  The 
duties  of  parents  or  those  of  the  Church  cannot  be  thrown  / 
on  the  teacher.  Religious,  moral,  intellectual  and  physical 
education  should  be  carried  on  concurrently;  but  this  does 
not  imply  that  the  scope  of  school  education  is  the  same 
in  each  case.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  teacher  to 
prescribe  the  food  necessary  for  the  soul  any  more  than  it 
is  to  prescribe  the  kind  of  food  which  parents  should  give 
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to  their  children  for  the  nourishment  of  their  bodies.  A 
want  of  due  recognition  of  the  function  of  the  school, 
and  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  other  educational  agencies, 
have  given  rise  many  times  to  gross  misconceptions  and 
unreasonable  expectations. 

Limitations. — The  school  is  limited  in  its  functions ; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher, 
though  great,  has  also  its  limitations.  The  school  is  a 
powerful  agency  in  mentally  and  morally  enlightening 
the  people.  It  is  desirable  to  magnify  the  calling  of  the 
teacher,  but  the  practice  of  measuring  his  worth  by  the 
success  of  a  few  brilliant  pupils  should  be  deprecated.  In 
this  respect  the  teacher  is  exposed  to  great  temptations. 
The  public  have  not  a  ready  means  of  measuring  a  teacher's 
worth  by  the  highest  standards.  The  best  work  is  not 
always  noticed.  Honors  won  and  certificates  gained  by 
the  bright  members  of  the  class  are  too  oftenthe  only  tests 
appreciated  (Chapter  XVI.)  As  a  teacher  sows,  so  will  he 
reap.  The  desire  to  turn  out  clever  pupils  as  graduates 
of  his  school  is  not  to  be  ignored,  but  the  teacher  who 
puts  forward  success  of  this  kind  as  the  chief  criterion 
of  his  ability,  may  find  his  value  estimated  by  his  own 
standard  when  failure  comes  to  students  of  his  school  who 
have  weak  intellectual  powers. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the  school  to  furnish  brains  to 
children.  "Education  can  improve  nature,  but  not  com- 
pletely change  it,"  was  the  opinion  of  Aristotle.  No 
educational  process  can  draw  out  what  is  not  in  the  mind. 
The  most  skilful  teacher  has  no  philosopher's  stone  to  turn 
into  gold  what  is  only  lead.  The  average  pupil  is  not 
a  genius.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  school  to  create, 
but  to  strengthen  and  improve.  The  child  at  birth  is  not 
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without  inherited  tendencies.     Failure  to  recognize  this  1 
fact  has  led  to  many  disappointments  in  education.  / 
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supplement,  the  education  of  the  family.  Itjsjbound,  so 
far~as  opportunity  allows,  to  maintain  equally  with  the 
parent,  the  pupil's  bodily  strength.  It  must  foster  the 
growth  of  morality,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to 
implant,  and  must  make  up,  so  far  as  possible,  for  any 
defects  in  parental  discipline.  It  must  strengthen  with 
due  prudence  religious  sanctions  (Chapter  IV.),  as  the 
only  sound  basis  of  morality,  and  never  use  any  means 
that  would  arouse  denominational  hostility. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the  school  to  train  pupils  for 
special  callings  in  life.  What  occupations  pupils  should 
follow  may  often  need  guidance,  but  in  no  case  should  the 
Public  School  be  made  an  institution  for  fitting  pupils  for 
any  particular  trade  or  profession.  Doubtless  the  success 
of  students  in  school  will  often  determine  the  course 
subsequently  taken  up;  but  mental  development  neces- 
sarily gives  greater  choice  in  deciding  upon  a  future  career, 
and  in  any  country  with  an  efficient  school  system,  aspira- 
tions and  ambitions  are  not  only  to  be  expected,  but  to 
be  commended. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Importance  of  Physical  Training.— Any  system 
of  education  would  be  seriously  defective  that  did  not  give 
prominence  to  the  laws  of  health.  The  value  of  bodily 
strength  was  felt  by  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Romans  ;  and  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  and  of  America 
are  becoming  more  fully  alive  to  its  demands.  The 
researches  of  science,  and  especially  the  study  of  hygienic 
laws,  are  saving  intelligent  nations  from  blind  empiricism. 
Protection  against  disease  is  an  important  matter,  since  a 
condition  of  health  is  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
physical  culture  must  rest. 

It  is  clear  that  matters  of  every-day  occurrence  call  for 
more  attention  to  all  that  affects  bodily  vigor.  Not  one 
person  in  ten  takes  proper  care  of  his  health.  Broken-down 
constitutions  indicate  lamentable  negligence.  Statistics 
show  an  amount  of  sickness  that  might  have  been  lessened. 
Premature  deaths  are  numerous.  Experimental  psychology 
has  furnished  us  with  data  that  may  be  turned  to  great 
advantage.  Sweden  has  pointed  out  the  large  number  of 
boys  and  girls — especially  the  latter — that  are  troubled 
with  headaches  and  weak  spines.  Germany  has  called 
attention  to  the  defective  eyesight  of  many  of  its  people. 
French  physicians  have  urged  a  halt  regarding  the  pres- 
sure of  school  studies.  Educational  reformers  in  England, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  strongly  advocating 
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more  attention  to  physical  training.  The  words  of  the 
immortal  Juvenal—"  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  " — embody 
a  principle  which  should  be  widely  recognized. 

The  Duty  Of  the  School. — Physical  culture  must 
have  its  place  in  the  school.  Physiology  and  hygiene 
should  form  part  of  the  curriculum.  Sanitary  conditions 
cannot  be  ignored  by  trustees.  The  health  of  the  child, 
his  rapid  growth  during  school  age,  and  the  effect  of  this 
rapid  development  upon  his  ability  to  study,  demand  the 
careful  attention  of  all  school  authorities. 

In  a  new  and  sparsely  settled  country,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  mostly  connected  with  agriculture,  some  of 
the  dangers  to  health  which  beset  large  cities  are  absent. 
The  problems  relating  to  school  life  become  more  compli- 
cated when  questions  affecting  a  supply  of  pure  water,  the 
disposal  of  sewage,  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  large 
buildings,  and  the  organization  of  graded  schools,  are 
pressing  for  solution.  The  haste  to  advance  from  one  class 
to  another,  the  demands  upon  the  young  organism  in  the 
critical  period  of  its  growth,  the  aspirations  that  stimulate 
mental  activities,  and  the  numerous  exposures  to  danger, 
render  it  imperative  that  the  work  of  the  school  should  be 
carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  will  not  foster  intellectual 
development  at  the  expense  of  bodily  vigor. 

Instruction  in  Hygiene. — The  ignorance  of  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  hygiene  so  often  shown,  proves 
that  the  subject  should  have  its  place  in  the  public  school 
programme.  It  may  be  made  interesting  to  pupils  if 
divested,  as  it  can  be,  of  many  of  the  terms  pertaining  to 
anatomy,  physiology  and  chemistry.  Children  should  have 
some  scientific  knowledge  of  the  food  they  enjoy,  the  air 
they  breathe,  the  rest  they  require,  the  bodies  they  use, 
the  £are  required  of  the  eyes,  and  the  voice  to  be  trained. 
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It  is  irrational  to  require  students  to  understand  mathe- 
matics, history,  botany,  drawing,  philology,  etc.,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  them  no  means  of  gaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  muscles,  the  nervous  system,  respiration,  digestion, 
the  evils  of  narcotics,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
laws  that  govern  the  development  of  the  body. 

Healthfulness  of  School  Site.— The  site  of  a 
school  should  not  be  chosen  where  children  may  be 
exposed  to  accident,  or  where  there  is  danger  of  con- 
tracting disease.  The  day  is  gone  by  when,  for  the  sake 
of  getting  a  site  for  nothing,  a  school  is  located  near  a 
swamp,  or  near  stagnant  water,  where  malarial  or  mias- 
matic vapors  abound.  If  built  in  a  town  or  city,  it  should 
not  be  placed  where  the  occupants  breathe  the  gases 
and  effluvia  arising  from  improperly  drained  streets, 
neighboring  factories  or  stables,  or  leaky  and  defective 
sewers.  Apart  from  sanitary  requirements,  the  sur- 
roundings should  be  attractive,  the  grounds  fenced,  well 
laid  out  and  ornamented,  and  necessary  provisions  made 
to  secure  ready  ingress  and  egress.  For  purposes  of 
health,  one  of  the  most  important  accessories  of  the 
school-house  is  the  play-ground.  Whether  it  is  used  as 
a  place  for  continuing  the  discipline  of  the  school-room, 
or  simply  as  a  spot  where  the  children  may  be  free  to 
pursue  their  games,  its  size,  location  and  exposure  should 
be  carefully  considered.  Pupils  are  more  easily  con- 
trolled when  their  environments  are  agreeable.  Good 
facilities  for  play  and  recreation1  are  essential  to  good 
discipline.  Interest  should  be  taken  in  Arbor  Day 
observances  and  in  every  other  means  of  improving  the 
school  grounds.  The  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  taste  in 
these,  and  in  other  directions,  will  secure  greater  regu- 
larity of  attendance,  and  promote  good  order  and  that 
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love  for  school  life  which,  in  itself,  is  helpful  to  physical 
growth. 

The  Building. — This  is  not  the  place  to  mention 
in  detail  the  requirements  of  school  architecture.  The 
regulations  compel  trustees  to  comply  with  important 
sanitary  conditions.  In  the  erection  of  a  school-house, 
utility,  comfort  and  beauty  may  be  combined.  Health  is 
the  first  consideration.  It  is  hard  to  preserve  order  in  a 
room  where  no  regard  has  been  paid  to  these  requirements. 
The  school-house  should  be  the  pride  of  the  community. 
Commodious  schools  furnish  more  working  space  and 
a  better  supply  of  pure  air.  Small,  low,  over-crowded 
school-rooms  show  wretched  economy.  A  few  paltry 
dollars  will  often  be  grudged  for  what  may  be  needed 
for  the  comfort,  health,  and  even  for  the  safety  of  the 
lives,  of  children. 

School  Furniture. — The  furniture  of  a  school  should 
be  selected  with  due  regard  for  the  comfort  of  the  pupils. 
Good  order,  as  well  as  health,  forbids  the  use  of  seats  that 
are  too  high  or  too  low.  Dangling  feet  or  cramped  limbs 
are  soon  attended  with  restlessness  and  disturbance.  In  a 
rural  school,  seats  of  different  heights  are  usually  provided. 
Even  in  a  graded  school,  unless  there  are  practical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  a  similar  arrangement  has  its  advan- 
tage, when  pupils  of  different  sizes  are  put  in  the  same 
class.  The  object  is  sometimes  met  by  the  use  of  foot- 
rests,  or  by  means  of  "  adjustable  "  seats  and  desks — i.e., 
seats  and  desks  that  may  be  adjusted  to  the  size  of  the 
occupant.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  sufficient  attention 
has  not  always  been  given  to  the  question  of  suitable 
school  furniture.  Not  to  speak  of  nervous  disorders,  round 
shoulders,  sunken  chests,  curvature  of  the  spine,  and  other 
physical  defects,  which  are  often  due  to  improper  positions 
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of  pupils  in  school,  much  inattention  and  disorder  are 
traceable  to  the  same  causes. 

Heating. — The  temperature  of  a  school  should  be 
from  65  to  70  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  so  that  every  pupil  is 
comfortably  warm,  whatever  part  of  the  room  he  occupies. 
The  thermometer  should  be  frequently  consulted.  A  tem- 
perature too  high  or  too  low  distracts  attention,  renders 
pupils  dull,  destroys  intellectual  activity,  and  endangers 
health.  School  trustees  are  slow  in  adopting  modern 
methods  of  heating.  A  common  stove,  without  any  pro- 
vision for  ventilation  or  any  plan  of  moistening  the  air,  is 
still  found  in  many  rural  schools  and  even  in  some  city 
schools.  Defects  of  this  kind  render  it  the  more  imperative 
for  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  children  are  not  exposed  to 
draughts,  or  to  excessive  heat  or  cold.  Carelessness  here 
is  next  to  a  crime.  More  excusable  to  neglect  grammar 
or  arithmetic  than  to  be  blind  to  the  importance  of  the 
health  and  physical  comfort  of  the  pupils. 

Ventilation. — Good  school  work  needs  pure  blood,  and 
pure  blood  largely  depends  upon  pure  air.  Anyone  who  in 
winter  enters  a  crowded  and  badly  ventilated  school,  and 
notices  the  vitiated  atmosphere  which  pupils  and  teachers 
breathe,  will  not  wonder  at  the  disastrous  results  to  health 
that  are  ascribed  to  bad  ventilation.  Bad  air  sends  noxious 
elements  to  the  blood,  depresses  the  organs  of  circulation 
and  respiration,  produces  languor,  and  destroys  the  pleas- 
ures of  school  life.  It  makes  the  pupils  stupid,  and  it  is 
apt  to  cause  the  teacher  to  grow  irritable  and  cross.  In  a 
badly  ventilated  room  the  energy  flags,  weariness  follows, 
the  work  suffers,  and  the  order  is  poor.  Listlessness,  head- 
ache, giddiness  and  dulness  are  signs  of  a  vitiated  atmos- 
phere. In  a  well  ventilated  room  a  good  teacher  feels 
energetic,  and  the  children  readily  respond  to  his  demands 
for  mental  exertion. 
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The  question  of  ventilation  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  heating,  and  both  are  now  receiving  much  attention. 
Unfortunately,  window  ventilation  is  still  the  only  method 
adopted  in  a  great  many  schools.  To  protect  the  pupils 
from  exposure,  and  to  keep  the  room  supplied  with  pure 
air,  will  require  careful  study.  The  lack  of  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  often  compels  children  to  sit  in  a  room 
which  for  one  hour  is  filled  with  a  hot,  stifling  atmosphere, 
and  for  the  next  with  air  almost  as  cold  as  that  outside. 
A  teacher  who  becomes  so  absorbed  in  teaching  as  not  to 
anticipate  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  for  the  next  hour,  is 
unfit  for  his  position. 

Lighting. — Light  is  essential  to  good  health.  A  half- 
lighted  room  has  a  gloomy  look,  and  exercises  a  depressing 
effect  on  teacher  and  pupils.  Children  should  not  be 
allowed  to  sit  with  the  sunshine  either  coming  in  their 
eyes  or  beating  on  their  heads.  It  is  a  mistake,  however, 
to  exclude  sunlight  from  the  room.  Large  windows  and 
plenty  of  them  will,  with  a  judicious  arrangement  of  blinds, 
readily  secure  all  that  is  desired.  Pupils  should  not  be 
required  to  face  the  windows.  Facing  the  light  often 
produces  pain  in  the  eyes,  headache,  general  nervous 
irritation,  and  possible  injury  to  the  sight. 

The  best  light  for  a  school-room  is  from  the  left  of  the 
pupils.  Buildings  are  not  always  planned  with  this  object 
in  view,  and,  therefore,  greater  care  devolves  upon  the 
teacher.  Too  often  low  windows,  glazing  (which  diminishes 
the  light),  and  badly  tinted  walls  are  to  be  found,  as  well 
as  an  arrangement  of  furniture  which  brings  pupils  in 
their  own  light.  The  cultivation  of  house  plants  is  to 
be  encouraged,  but  the  absurd  habit  of  darkening  rooms 
by  placing  too  many  plants  in  the  windows  should  be 
avoided. 
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Cleanliness. — "Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,"  is 
a  maxim  the  truth  of  which  science  will  not  dispute. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  to  sanitarians  than  that  disease 
revels  in  dirt,  dampness  and  darkness.  Soap  and  civiliza- 
tion are  inseparable.  A  free  use  of  water  promotes  mental 
growth  as  well  as  physical  vigor.  The  school-room  must 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  children  must  be  trained 
to  avoid  bringing  in  dirt,  spitting  on  the  floor,  or  forming 
other  objectionable  habits  of  this  nature.  A  judicious 
teacher  can,  without  giving  offence,  accustom  children  to 
pay  proper  attention  to  personal  cleanliness.  Much  good 
may  be  accomplished  by  giving  plain  talks  to  little  chil- 
dren on  the  necessity  of  forming  regular  habits,  and  on  the 
consequent  importance  of  attending  promptly  to  all  the 
calls  of  nature.  In  these  matters  parents  are  often  remiss, 
and  a  false  delicacy  limits  teachers  in  their  duties. 

It  is  time  trustees  were  compelled  to  give  more  attention 
to  the  construction  of  the  outside  buildings.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  have  the  closets  frequently  cleaned,  and  placed 
under  regular  inspection.  Apart  from  sanitary  considera- 
tions, negligence  here  is  an  obstacle  to  moral  training,  and 
a  sure  sign,  if  overlooked  by  the  teacher,  of  bad  discipline. 
The  paths  leading  to  the  closets,  where  the  latter  (as  is 
generally  the  case)  are  separated  from  the  buildings,  should 
be  kept  free  from  dampness,  dirt  or  obstruction.  In 
winter  the  snow  should  be  promptly  cleared  away.  Care- 
lessness is  a  sure  sign  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
responsible  school  authorities.  Disinfectants  when  needed 
should  be  applied.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
the  closets,  if  not  properly  connected  with  the  building, 
should  be  screened  or  sufficiently  retired,  and  not  con- 
spicuously placed  in  the  play  grounds.  Separate  provisions 
for  the  sexes  is  imperative. 
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Fatigue. — The  brain,  like  any  other  physical  organ, 
is  benefited  by  effort,  but  it  becomes  wearied  with  over- 
exertion.  For  healthy  exercise  it  needs  the  nourishment 
that  comes  from  good  food,  pure  water,  fresh  air,  and  a 
vigorous  circulation.  Mental  exercise  should  be  suited  to 
the  stage  of  development  and  to  the  age  of  the  pupil.  The 
first  intellectual  efforts  should  not  go  much  beyond  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  gained '  through  the  senses.  The 
power  of  attention  cannot  be  secured  at  once,  and  further 
time  will  be  needed  for  that  of  conception,  judgment  and 
reason.  To  attempt  at  an  early  age  the  abstractions  of 
grammar1,  the  principles  of  science,  or  the  reasoning  of 
mathematics,  is  to  produce  weariness  and  to  dwarf  the 
intellect. 

Fatigue  may  often  be  prevented  by  a  wise  arrange- 
ment of  the  time  table  (Chapter  XII.).  In  the  case  of 
young  children,  school  life  should  not  be  made  unhappy 
by  assigning  much  home  work.  There  should  be  no 
interference  with  the  necessary  physical  exercises  of  the 
evening.  Abundant  sleep  is  a  primary  condition  of 
sound  health,  profitable  study,  and  mental  and  physical 
growth.  Frequent  alternation  of  bodily  and  mental 
exertion  will  often  prevent  fatigue  and  promote  physical, 
as  well  as  intellectual,  development.  It  is  a  sound  rule 
in  elementary  classes  to  avoid  the  continuation  of  any 
effort  up  to  the  point  of  weariness.  Children  need  rest, 
and  any  neglect  of  sleep  or  recreation  is  pernicious  in  its 
consequences.  A  healthy  child  is  benefited  by  mental 
exercise,  provided  the  exertion  does  not  cause  fatigue. 
The  annual  examination,  if  the  classification  is  good,  should 
never  injuriously  affect  the  bodily  condition  of  a  scholar 
who  has  had  during  the  year  proper  intellectual  work  of  a 
reproductive  nature.  When  work  has  been  done  in  a 
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hurried  way,  and  pupils  expected,  by  storing  their  memories 
with  badly-digested  matter,  to  complete  in  one  year  what 
should  require  two,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  examination 
is  approached  with  nervous  anxiety,  or  that  it  demands  a 
vast  expenditure  of  effort,  and  gives  rise  to  worry,  fatigue 
and  even  bodily  collapse  (Chapter  XVI.).  Good  teaching 
produces  pleasure  and  not  fatigue. 

Mental  fatigue  may  be  due  to  the  neglect  of  bodily 
exercise,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  require  immediately  from  the 
over-taxed  student  a  large  amount  of  physical  exertion. 
His  condition  may  demand  economy  of  nervous  energy, 
perfect  repose  of  brain,  and  therefore  no  difficult  gym- 
nastics. A  good  walk,  or  a  run  in  the  green  fields,  will 
free  the  mind  and  rest  the  head  better  in  such  a  case  than 
any  system  of  physical  exercise.  There  are  physiological 
reasons  that  should  prevent  a  thoughtful  teacher  from 
ignoring  the  apathy  often  shown  to  drill  and  gym- 
nastics by  intellectual  students.  Severe  gymnastics  are 
not  desirable  in  any  case.  To  become  a  scholar  and  an 
athlete  is  difficult. 

Physical  Exercise. — Physical  growth,  like  intellec- 
tual or  moral  development,  cannot  be  secured  without 
exercise.  Lessons  in  hygiene  will  not  give  bodily  strength. 
Exercise  of  the  body  is  a  direct  relief  from  exercise  that  is 
purely  intellectual.  If  the  limbs  are  exercised,  a  better 
growth  of  the  various  structures  of  the  brain  is  the  result. 
Bodily  exertion  promotes  also  moral  restraint,  and  secures 
better  discipline  in  school.  Too  often  it  has  been  supposed 
that  physical  culture  is  valuable  only  because  it  sustains 
and  improves  the  bodily  strength  by  expanding  the  lungs, 
quickening  the  circulation,  and  developing  the  muscles. 
It  does  all  this  and  more.  It  contributes  to  brain  growth, 
and  to  the  symmetrical  development  of  the  mental  faculties. 
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In  the  matter  of  moral  training  it  promotes  courage, 
fortitude,  determination,  and  obedience.  It  tends  to 
restrain  the  appetites  and  passions,  as  well  as  to  check 
tendencies  to  selfishness. 

Each  class  of  physical  exercises  has  its  own  character- 
istic effect.  Athletics  will  develop  perseverance,  courage, 
and  power  to  adapt  one's  self  to  emergencies.  Greece, 
Rome  and  England  present  illustration.  Gymnastics 
will  develop  endurance  and  faith  in  one's  powers,  as 
witnessed  in  Germany.  Calisthenics,  as  practised  in 
Sweden  and  France,  will  promote  grace  of  movement.  No 
one  of  them  should  dispense  with  the  spontaneous  exer- 
cises of  the  school-yard. 

Exercises  which  call  into  action  the  greatest  number  o£ 
muscles  are  the  best.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  occu- 
pations of  life,  there  is  a  variety  of  common  forms  of 
exercise.  Walking,  using  the  bicycle,  riding  on  horseback, 
rowing,  swimming,  skating  and  playing  lawn-tennis  or 
football  have  their  respective  advantages.  They  take  per- 
sons into  the  open  air  and  sunshine,  and  thus  supply  the 
lungs  with  air,  enrich  the  blood,  and  exercise  the  muscles. 

There  is  danger  of  over-straining  in  physical  as  well  as 
in  mental  exercises.  This  is  especially  true  during  the 
nascent  period  of  each  organ.  Some  exercises  of  a  physical 
kind,  as  well  as  some  of  an  intellectual  nature,  should  not 
come  early  in  life. 

"The  body  does  not  grow  alike  in  all  directions  and  at  all 
times.  In  the  first  stages  of  development  the  lower  organs  receive 
the  most  nourishment,  and  at  a  later  stage  the  brain  and  arms. 
Each  organ  and  each  faculty  has  a  nascent  period.  When  we  shall 
have  determined  the  order  of  the  nascent  periods,  we  shall  have  a 
scientific  basis  for  education  never  before  known.  The  nascent 
period  of  the  arms  comes  before  that  of  the  wrists  and  hands.  So 
the  child  should  work  with  full-arm  movements  before  being 
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expected  to  make  use  of  the  fingers If  an  organ  is 

exercised  much  before  the  period  of  greatest  growth,  it  is  dwarfed 
and  stunted  from  over-work.  If  not  exercised  till  after  that  period, 
the  energy  developed  goes  to  waste.  If  the  work  comes  before  that 
period,  the  organs  suffer  from  over- work  ;  if  after,  from  under- 
work."—#.  Stanley  Hall. 

Recess. — Study  exhausts.  Amusement  of  the  proper 
kind  is  the  best  hygienic  agency.  Recreation  is  essential 
to  good  work.  School  life  must  have  its  periods  of  play. 
The  more  studious  the  boy  the  more  vigorous  should  be  the 
recreation.  Injury  will  follow  any  reversal  of  Nature's 
methods  of  recuperation.  Three  or  four  hours  of  daily 
work  may  be  plenty  for  pupils  under  seven  years  of  age. 
The  number,  length  and  distribution  of  recesses  must 
vary  with  the  ages  of  children.  Exercises  during  recess 
should,  if  the  weather  permits,  be  taken  in  the  open  air. 
Play  is  the  most  healthful  of  all  exercises.  "  Play,"  says 
Richter,  "is,  in  the  first  place,  the  working  off  at  once  of 
the  overflow  of  both  mental  and  physical  powers."  Plays 
which  are  dangerous,  or  which  tend  to  make  pupils  rude, 
should  be  prohibited.  The  intermission  gives  good  oppor- 
tunities for  judging  character  and  developing  the  moral 
nature  of  children.  It  helps  to  cultivate  a  healthy  public 
sentiment  among  pupils.  The  outbursts  of  passion,  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  accidents  of  the  play- ground,  are 
positive  forces  of  childhood.  They  are  primitive  embryonic 
forms  of  that  society  in  which  adult  life  moves. 

' '  I  am  a  great  stickler  for  the  old-fashioned  recess — the  wild 
recess  ;  the  pupil  bursting  out  of  the  school-room,  running  about, 
shouting,  and  pushing  his  fellows.  It  is  the  recess  that  recreates 
the  pupil  and  restores  the  nervous  energy.  After  the  enjoyment 
of  a  little  freedom  and  a  run,  the  child  returns  to  the  school-room 
and  does  his  work  better.  But  these  set  exercises  which  strain  the 
attention  of  the  child  are  hurtful." — W.  T.  Harris. 
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Games. — For  the  older  pupils  hardy  and  vigorous  games 
should  be  encouraged.  Cricket,  football,  lacrosse  and  base- 
ball have  long  held  prominence.  In  he  case  of  High  School 
students,  football  has  at  present  most  popularity.  Even 
younger  boys  may  engage  in  this  game  if  they  are  not 
allowed  to  come  into  collision  with  those  much  bigger  and 
stronger  than  themselves.  It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  be 
frequently  on  the  play-ground  to  suggest  games,  and  thus 
quietly  to  select  what  is  invigorating  and  refining. 

It  is  no  harm  to  allow  girls  to  "  romp  "  and  take  abund- 
ance of  outdoor  recreation.  False  views  of  decorum  often 
debar  them  from  play.  Every  school-yard  should  have  a 
portion  fenced  off  for  the  girls,  where  they  may  play  ball, 
lawn  tennis,  or  other  games.  More  physical  vigor,  and 
less  music  and  painting,  would  not  harm  many  young 
women. 

Gymnastics. — High  School  and  College  students  need 
a  system  of  bodily  exercises  to  develop  muscular  strength, 
and  to  promote  general  physical  culture  and  health.  In 
the  employment  of  the  severe  gymnastics,  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  age  and  physical  constitution  of  the  students. 
Much  injury  may  be  done  by  requiring  all  the  members  of 
a  school  or  class  to  perform  the  same  exercises.  It  is 
doubtful  whether,  up  to  the  age  of  entering  a  High  School, 
pupils  need  much  more  than  abundant  opportunities  for 
the  outdoor  sports  and  recreations  in  which  their  natural 
activity  will  prompt  them  to  engage.  False  views  of  the 
purposes  of  gymnastics  are  often  held.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  object  is  not  to  turn  out  athletes,  but 
to  promote  physical  culture.  The  practice  of  sending  all 
the  members  of  a  class  .  into  the  gymnasium  to  engage 
indiscriminately,  and  without  direction,  in  any  exercises 
they  may  choose,  is  to  be  condemned.  The  building  should 
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be  properly  heated,  and  fitted  up  with  simple  appliances 
of  the  most  approved  character,  and  the  regular  masters 
should  give  proper  directions  regarding  the  exercises, 
unless  a  special  instructor  is  provided. 

Calisthenics. — This  system  of  physical  exercises  for 
girls  is  based  on  the  same  principle  as  gymnastics  for  boys. 
Apparatus  may  or  may  not  be  used.  The  movements 
are  neither  violent  nor  complicated.  Unlike  the  common 
active  sports  of  girls,  their  advantage  consists  in  their 
systematic  regulation,  so  as  to  give  regular  action  to  the 
muscles.  A  great  variety  of  beneficial,  graceful  and 
interesting  exercises  may  be  performed  with  such  simple 
instruments  as  wands,  dumb-bells,  light-weights,  etc.  The 
movements  train  to  promptness,  develop  grace  of  body, 
promote  harmony  of  action  among  a  number  of  pupils, 
and  break  up  sluggishness.  A  judicious  use  of  calisthenic 
exercises  will  prevent  many  nervous  ailments  to  which 
girls  are  liable.  Care  is  necessary  in  their  use.  When 
not  taken  in  the  open  air,  the  room  during  winter  should 
be  properly  heated,  and  should  be  well  lighted,  ventilated, 
and  kept  free  from  dust.  The  dress  worn  should  be  light 
and  easy,  and  the  exercises  should  not  be  prolonged. 
Much  intellectual  exertion  must  not  be  expected  if  the 
physical  system  has  become  jaded  and  fatigued.  The 
exercises,  for  neither  boys  nor  girls,  should  be  taken 
immediately  before  or  after  meals.  Early  in  the  morning, 
or  near  evening,  is  the  best  time  for  both  gymnastics 
and  calisthenics. 

Military  Drill. — Military  or  Swedish  drill  may  be  an 
efficient  substitute  for  certain  gymnastic  exercises.  It  is 
found  to  be  not  only  an  effective  means  of  giving  physical 
culture,  but  an  excellent  method  of  forming  habits  of 
attention,  order,  subordination,  and  prompt  obedience. 
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Many  a  boy  with  ungainly  walk,  stooped  shoulders,  or 
sluggish  movements,  may  be  cured  by  a  few  months' 
practice  in  drill.  The  body  becomes  better  set  up,  the 
chest  is  expanded,  the  shoulders  are  thrown  well  back,  and 
the  head  is  kept  erect.  The  step  also  becomes  elastic, 
and  the  limbs  are  moved  with  ease  and  precision. 

Drill  is  a  method  of  physical  culture  that  is  inexpensive 
to  trustees,  and  capable  of  being  taken  up  by  any  intelli- 
gent teacher  and  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  all  classes  of 
pupils.  Too  often  the  real  purposes  of  drill  are  lost  sight 
of.  The  main  object  is  to  develop  the  body,  and  not  to 
foster  any  ardor  for  military  glory  or  display. 

Manual  Training. — This  is  a  late  addition  to  the 
curriculum  of  city  schools  in  some  countries  The  most 
grotesque  notions  are  prevalent  with  many  persons  as  to 
the  object  of  Manual  Training  Schools.  A  boy  is  not 
taught  a  trade  but  he  is  taught  many  principles  that 
underlie  all  tradas,  and  he  acquires  facility  in  the  use  of 
all  the  common  tools.  A  Manual  Training  School  affords 
the  students  of  a  large  city  opportunities  which  those  in 
the  rural  districts  enjoy.  It  co-ordinates  literature  with 
art,  and  both  with  science  and  mathematics;  so  that  the 
youth  learns  that  no  form  of  honest  labor  is  without  its 
inherent  dignity,  and  that  beauty  and  utility  are  not 
necessarily  separated  from  the  every-day  life  of  the 
mechanic.  Incidentally,  Manual  Training  Schools  furnish 
physical  culture,  which,  though  limited  in  its  scope,  is 
highly  valuable  to  the  class  of  boys  that  attend  these 
institutions.  Schools  for  girls  are  also  established. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Chief  Work  Of  the  School,— The  main  busi- 
ness of  the  school  is  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
pupils.  This  statement  does  not  mean  that  a  higher 
object  than  growth  in  intelligence  is  not  the  end  of 
education.  In  the  formation  of  human  character,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  proper  order  of  mental  faculties  is  (1) 
Will ;  (2)  Sensibility  ;  (3)  Intellect.  It  is  true,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  reflex  action  of  sound  intellectual  culture  is 
the  principal  means  by  which  the  propensities  and  tastes  of 
an  individual  are  ennobled,  and  his  moral  sense 
strengthened.  Self-exertion  is,  in  most  respects,  the  only 
instrumentality  that  secures  culture.  None  of  the  faculties 
can  be  developed  except  by  exercise,  and  no  exercise  is  to 
be  commended  that  is  not  directed  by  intelligence.  -  Hence 
the  need  of  guiding  children  until  they  have  acquired 
sufficient  knowledge  to  direct  their  exercise  themselves. 
The  school  furnishes  the  best  means  of  enabling  children 
to  acquire  that  knowledge  by  which  their  mental  and 
bodily  powers  may  be  intelligently  directed  and  improved. 

The  Acquisition  of  Knowledge.  —  Intellectual 
development  is  mainly  secured  by  the  proper  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  This  implies  that  the  teacher  should  possess 
the  necessary  knowledge,  and  have  the  ability  to  impart  it 
aright.  If  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are  considered 
in  their  possible  applications,  it  is  evident  their  acquisition 
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may  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  school  education.  They 
furnish  that  elementary  knowledge  which  is  to  serve  as 
food  for  present  mental  and  moral  growth,  and  as  a  found- 
ation and  starting  point  for  future  acquisitions.  If 
viewed  as  instruments  of  learning,  it  is  clear  the  child 
needs  real  knowledge  to  fit  him  to  discharge  intelligently 
the  duties  of  life.  He  must  acquire  information  in  those 
branches  that  contribute  to  his  happiness  and  usefulness. 

The  possession  of  knowledge  does  not  guarantee  wisdom. 
The  person  who  knows  a  great  deal  is  not  necessarily 
educated.  An  educated  person  has  power  and  skill,  which 
depend  upon  the  proper  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Judg- 
ment and  reason  are  not  always  characteristics  of  a  mind 
stored  with  learning.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  school  have  much  to  do  with  the 
usefulness  of  the  information  which  children  receive. 

Cramming, — This  is  a  term  used  to  denote  a  faulty 
method  of  imparting  knowledge.  It  implies  the  practice 
of  filling  the  mind  with  badly  arranged  facts,  and  not 
allowing  sufficient  time  to  generalize  them,  to  compare 
them  with  previous  acquisitions,  or  to  determine  their  full 
significance.  Knowledge  put  into  the  mind  in  such  a  way 
is  not  digested  or  assimilated,  and  instead  of  furnishing 
power  and  skill,  becomes  useless  lumber.  Cramming  and 
educating  are  not  the  same.  The  former  is  pouring  some- 
thing into  the  mind  ;  the  latter  is  developing  the  mind  by 
appropriate  exercise.  Cramming  unduly  develops  the 
memory.  Good  teaching  cultivates  all  the  mental  faculties 
in  proper  proportions. 

In  elementary  education,  cramming  is  especially  perni- 
cious. Crowding  the  memory  with  definitions,  rules,  facts, 
names,  dates,  etc.,  is  one  of  the  common  forms  it  once 
assumed.  The  powers  of  the  mind  were  also  burdened 
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with  a  multiplicity  of  studies.  Its  most  noticeable  form 
of  late  years  is  undue  haste  in  promotions  from  one  class  to 
another.  The  imprudent  desires  of  parents  to  see  their 
children  put  in  a  higher  class,  and  the  habit  of  estimating 
a  teacher's  worth  by  the  success  of  pupils  at  examinations, 
are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  checking  the  evil. 

Unfair  criticism  is,  however,  often  heard  in  this  connec- 
tion. There  can  be  no  mental  growth  without  exertion. 
Intellectual  activity  is  not  a  sign  that  cramming  exists. 
A  school  where  children  are  not  earnest  is  poorly  managed. 
Written  examinations  properly  conducted  are  not  an  evil, 
but  a  benefit.  To  gain  power  and  skill  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  necessary,  and  knowledge  is  of  little  intel- 
lectual value  if  it  has  not  been  the  result  of  activity,  labor, 
study,  self-denial.  In  a  school  where  pupils  are  not 
ambitious,  desirous  of  being  promoted,  and  anxious  to  pass 
examinations,  the  teaching  is  poor  from  a  moral,  as  well  as 
from  an  intellectual,  point  of  view  (Chapter  VI.). 

Instruction. — Instruction  is  the  main  process  of  impart- 
ing knowledge.  To  become  intelligent,  pupils  must  be 
trained  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  mind  on  the  know- 
ledge they  receive.  In  this  way  they  become  educated. 
Children  are  not  necessarily  being  educated  when  they 
receive  instruction.  This  is  where  mistakes  are  often 
made.  Instruction  is  only  a  subordinate  branch  of  educa- 
tion. The  former  enables  the  pupil  to  learn  many  things  ; 
the  latter,  to  use  knowledge  aright.  Instruction  gives 
resources  for  a  course  in  life;  education  furnishes  rules 
serviceable  for  all  times  and  for  all  careers. 

All  instruction  should  be  educative.  Its  methods  should 
cultivate  the  mind  and  the  heart.  Knowledge  should 
throw  light  upon  the  rules  of  duty,  and  remove  prejudices, 
unmanly  passions  and  evil  tendencies  that  are  the  result 
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of  ignorance.  Instruction  should  supply  mental  food  that 
can  be  digested.  It  should  influence  the  feelings  and  the  voli- 
tions. Nothing  should  be  put  into  the  mind  that  will  not 
train  and  develop  its  powers.  Instruction,  to  be  educative, 
must  follow  natural  laws.  It  must,  therefore,  develop  in 
proper  order  the  senses,  the  powers  of  observation,  and  the 
faculties  of  language,  abstraction,  generalization  and  reason. 

Instruction,  to  be  educative,  must  awaken  interest. 
New  matter  must  be  added  to  the  old  by  natural  connection. 
What  is  familiar  must  be  made  the  basis  for  acquiring 
what  is  unfamiliar  (Chapter  XVI.).  Fondness  for  the  sub- 
ject must  be  cultivated.  Dislike  for  a  lesson  must  be 
removed.  Satisfactory  attention  demands  that  there  be  no 
antagonism  between  teacher  and  pupil.  Fear  is  opposed 
to  interest. 

Instruction,  to  be  educative,  must  keep  in  view  the 
chief  aim  of  teaching.  Knowledge  must  be  regarded 
only  as  an  instrument.  In  giving  instruction,  the  teacher 
must  deliberately  ask  if  the  information  imparted  fits  into 
the  harmonious  development  of  the  child's  powers.  The 
whole  future  of  the  child  must  be  considered  (Chapter  VI.). 

Observation. — Before  entering  school,  children  have 
acquired  many  ideas  from  their  environments.  Their 
powers  of  observation  have  already  received  considerable 
development.  Their  senses  have  been  cultivated.  They 
have  formed  impressions.  Their  powers  of  perception  lead 
to  the  reproduction  of  simple  ideas,  to  simple  general- 
ization and  to  simple  abstraction.  Conception,  or  the 
faculty  by  which  the  products  of  perception  are  grouped, 
supplies  them  with  a  variety  of  materials  for  thought.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  young  children  should  be  furnished 
with  plenty  of  objects  on  which  to  exercise  the  senses. 

Ideas  and   words  should  go   together.     Instead  of  the 
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maxim,  "  Things  before  words,"  the  principle  to  be  fol- 
lowed is,  "  Things  and  words."  Sound  teaching  calls  for 
the  direct  progress  from  ideas  to  words,  and  also  the 
converse  process  which  comes  from  going  back  to  things 
from  words. 

t       It  is  clear  that  the  instruction  given  to  pupils  during 

I  the  first  years  of  school  life  should  be  mainly  from  their 

/  surroundings.     Elementary   science    should   have  a   place 

in  the  course,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  training 

the    senses  and    creating  the  habit  of   observation.     The 

eye  learns    to  see    by  seeing,   the   ear  learns  to  hear  by 

hearing,  and  in  like  manner  the  other  senses  are  trained. 

The  maxim  of  Comenius  is  true,  "  Let  things  that  have  to 

be  done  be  learned  by  doing  them." 

Children  must  be  directed  so  that  they  may  learn  to 
observe  with  order,  regularity,  accuracy  and  rapidity.  It 
is  not  so  much  what  is  acquired  that  is  valuable,  as  the 
habit  of  observation  acquired.  The  child,  properly  trained, 
gains  knowledge  with  little  expenditure  of  time  or  labor, 
and  with  constant  pleasure.  The  powers  of  observation 
are  extended  to  facts  of  geography,  history,  drawing 
and  a  variety  of  subjects  besides  natural  phenomena. 
Observation  goes  on  with  the  development  of  memory, 
imagination  and  reason. 

Attention.* — The  power  of  continuous  attention  is  the 
most  valuable  result  of  intellectual  training.  Ability  to 
fix  the  mind  upon  that  which  is  brought  before  it  shows 
a  high  degree  of  mental  development.  The  aim  of  the 
teacher  should  be  to  instil  such  habits  of  self-control  as 
will  train  his  pupils  to  direct  at  will  their  own  intellectual 

*  Consult  on  the  subject  of  Attention,  "Applied  Psychology," 
McLellan,  page  50,  and  "  Outlines  of  Psychology,"  Sully,  chapter  iv. 
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activities.  Power  to  interest  pupils  in  the  early  stages  of 
instruction  is  most  valuable.  Young  children  need  con- 
stant change  of  exercises,  short  and  well-adapted  lessons, 
and  the  presentation  of  the  known  before  the  unknown, 
the  simple  before  the  complex,  and  the  concrete  before  the 
abstract.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  expect  a  young  pupil 
to  be  able  to  fix  his  mind  long  on  one  subject.  It  is  a  grave 
wrong  to  scold  a  child  for  not  doing  that  which  is  beyond 
his  strength.  Like  other  powers  both  of  body  and  mind, 
attention  grows  in  strength  and  vivacity  by  being  frequently 
exercised.  Pupils  are  not  all  interested  alike.  Skill  is 
needed  to  hit  upon  devices  that  will  keep  a  number  of 
children  steadily  active  in  one  direction  for  a  long  time. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  in  good  spirits.  To 
cultivate  a  love  for  knowledge  is  more  valuable  than  to 
impart  knowledge.  Haste  in  study  weakens  the  power  of 
attention,  and  it  is  to  be  condemned. 

Imagination. — The  faculty  of  imagination,  or  the 
power  of  reproducing  fictitious  combinations  of  concep- 
tions, exists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  every  mind,  and 
has  its  effect  in  moral  and  intellectual  actions.  The  neglect 
of  its  cultivation  is  pernicious,  but  not  more  injurious 
than  its  abuse  by  undue  stimulation.  The  work  of  the 
imagination  is  complementary  to  that  of  observation.  Its 
function  is  to  lift  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
actual  and  to  carry  it  beyond  the  field  of  mere  observation. 
Almost  every  branch  pursued  in  school  affords  some  means 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination.  Its  best  fields  are 
found  in  geography,  history,  and  poetry.  Stories  told  to 
children  may,  if  used  with  discretion,  afford  a  most  valu- 
able opportunity  for  the  purpose.  The  delineation  of 
ideal  life  which  is  true  to  nature  should  be  pictured  to 
children.  That  in  which  the  sentiments  are  ambiguous  in 
character,  or  morbid  in  action,  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
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For  young  children  pictures  which  do  not  give  details 
are  the  best  means  of  exercising  the  imagination.  With 
older  pupils  elaboration,  attention  to  artistic  finish, 
and  description  in  language,  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage. When  the  teacher  can  throw  himself  into  his 
subject  so  as  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  his  class,  and  carry 
his  pupils  along  with  him  by  the  force  of  sympathy,  the 
effect  will  be  intensified.  In  all  cases  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  watch  carefully  the  trend  of  the  child's 
imagination.  The  power  gained  must  be  such  as  will 
promote  the  right  kind  of  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment. 

"It  is  natural  for  the  imagination  to  project  itself ;  to  attempt 
to  embody  its  images  in  outward  form.  These  outward  modes  of 
expression  may  be  very  largely  guided  and  controlled  without 
interfering  unduly  with  the  inward  moods  and  dispositions  whence 
they  flow.  Drawing,  modelling,  designing,  even  plaiting,  stick- 
laying  and  machine  work  may  be  made,  not  only  means  of  training 
the  impulses,  the  sense  organs  and  the  functions  of  intelligence,  but 
also  the  imagination.  Composition  work  and  essay  writing  are 
means  which  should  not  be  neglected  ;  the  choice  of  subjects  and 
the  mode  of  treatment  both  being  of  importance." — AfcLellan. 

' '  The  imagination  of  the  pupil  can  be  led  by  means  of  the 
classical  works  of  creative  imagination  to  the  formation  of  a  good 
taste  both  as  regards  ethical  merit  and  beauty  of  form.  The  proper 
classical  works  for  youth  are  those  which  nations  have  produced  in 
the  childhood  of  their  culture.  These  works  bring  children  face  to 
face  with  the  picture  of  the  world  which  the  human  mind  has 
sketched  for  itself  in  one  of  the  necessary  stages  of  its  development. 
This  is  the  real  reason  why  our  children  never  weary  of  reading 
Homer  and  the  stories  of  the  Old  Testament." — Rosenkranz. 

Memory. — The  power  of  reproduction  is  an  important 
acquisition.  Ability  to  retain  and  recall  the  ideas  we 
have  formed  is  a  valuable  feature  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment. Without  memory  the  fruits  of  conception  and 
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imagination  would  go  to  waste.  The  memory  is  efficient 
according  to  the  accuracy  with  which  it  retains  ideas,  and 
the  promptness  w.ith  which  it  produces  them  when  required. 
A  good  memory  will  exhibit  fidelity,  tenacity  and  readiness. 
Ability  to  retain  and  reproduce  impressions  is  largely  a 
matter  of  cultivation.  In  training  the  memory  a  wise 
discrimination  is  needed.  What  is  important,  general,  or 
principal  must  be  remembered,  instead  of  what  is  trifling, 
specific,  or  subordinate.  Much  help  may  be  gained  by 
attention  to  classification,  order,  localization  as  to  time  or 
place,  similarity  in  character  and  points  of  contrast.  With 
the  same  object  in  view  instruction  should  be  definite, 
hurry  should  be  avoided,  and  attention  and  perseverance 
should  be  constantly  cultivated.  (Chapter  XIV.) 

An  impression  is  reproducible  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  and  vivacity  with  which  it  is  first  made.  It 
follows  that  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  an  impression,  a  real 
object  is  better  than  any  picture  of  it,  and  that  a  picture 
of  it  is  better  than  a  mere  verbal  description.  Direct 
sensations,  concentrated  attention  and  frequent  repetition, 
develop  the  power  of  reproduction.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  forgetfulness  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  care- 
lessness ;  but  rather  an  indication  that  the  impression 
formed  is  weak  and  that  repetition  is  required. 

"  A  considerable  element  in  the  art  of  teaching  is  skill  in  putting 
questions  to  children  so  as  to  exercise  their  power  of  recalling  and 
reproducing  what  they  have  learnt.  It  is  only  by  frequent  going 
back  that  the  meaning  or  content  of  verbal  knowledge  is  preserved 
fresh.  In  order  to  test  the  knowledge  of  things,  the  teacher  must 
call  on  the  pupil  to  give  out  what  he  has  learnt  in  his  own  words. 
By  such  skilful  questioning  he  will  find  out  how  far  the  learner  has 
seized  and  retained  the  distinctive  features  of  the  subject  matter 
attended  to,  so  as  to  keep  his  mental  images  clear  and  distinct." — 
Sully. 
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A  pupil  must  acquire  much  on  faith,  but  it  is  irrational 
to  insist  upon  committing  to  memory  words,  rules  and 
formulae  without  connecting  with  them  some  intelligent 
apprehension  of  their  meaning.  Memorizing  which  calls 
forth  no  exercise  of  the  pupil's  conceptive  power,  no 
exercise  of  the  imagination,  or  no  cultivation  of  the 
reasoning  faculties,  is  not  to  be  defended.  Memorizing, 
or  "learning  by  heart,"  in  order  to  produce  a  show  of 
knowledge,  should  be  condemned.  Children  must,  how- 
ever, commit  to  memory  many  things  they  do  not  rightly 
understand.  With  the  young,  memory  is  strong  and 
logical  perception  weak. 

"  It  sounds  very  fascinating  to  talk  about  understanding  every- 
thing, learning  everything  thoroughly,  and  all  those  broad  phrases, 
which  plump  down  on  a  difficulty,  and  hide  it.  Put  in  practice, 
they  are  about  on  a  par  with  exhorting  a  boy  to  mind  he  does  not 
go  into  the  water  until  he  can  swim." — Thring. 

Language  Training. — Training  in  language  and  in 
ideas  should  go  on  concurrently.  The  habit  of  giving 
what  are  called  "  language  lessons "  is  liable  to  much 
abuse.  There  is  no  necessity  of  any  artificial  plan  to  help 
the  child  to  give  expressions  for  his  perceptions.  The 
ordinary  conversations  will  suffice.  An  attempt  to 
force  the  development  of  speech  may  lead  to  vain  and 
thoughtless  garrulity,  or  to  the  production  of  erroneous 
impressions. 

The  school  is  concerned  in  the  correction  of  the  bad 
habits  of  speaking  that  may  be  formed  in  early  childhood, 
and  in  that  development  of  language  which  comes  from 
knowledge  and  the  necessary  association  of  words  and 
ideas.  There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  regarding 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  grammar,  composition,  read- 
ing and  other  subjects  that  give  exercise  to  the  language 
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faculties.  It  is  clear  that  from  the  inseparable  connec- 
tion between  words  and  conceptions,  every  subject  of  the 
curriculum  should  be  used  to  some  extent  for  purposes  of 
language  training.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  teachers 
of  mathematics,  science,  etc.,  are  responsible,  along  with 
the  teacher  of  English,  for  perfecting  the  pupil  in  his  ver- 
nacular language. 

Ability  to  use  the  English  language  well  shows  a  high 
stage  of  mental  development.  The  power  to  express  valu- 
able thoughts  in  choice  composition  comes  from  the  best 
kind  of  intellectual  training.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better 
test  of  sound  scholarship  and  of  a  well-cultivated  mind  than 
the  reproduction  in  writing  of  what  a  person  has  studied, 
considered  or  investigated. 

The  Reasoning  Faculties. — The  prevalence  of  error 
and  the  force  of  prejudices  show  the  need  of  training 
in  that  which  will  enable  one  to  form  correct  opinions. 
Children  should  be  taught  at  an  early  age  to  check 
selfish  motives,  to  search  for  true  principles  of  action, 
and  to  exercise  due  caution  in  restraining  their  emotions. 
The  child  soon  learns  to  observe  with  exactness,  to  com- 
pare readily,  to  trace  analogies,  to  detect  differences,  and 
to  come  to  simple  decisions.  Gradually  the  cultivation 
of  the  judgment  may  be  extended  to  matters  that  are 
complex  and  abstract,  and  moral  questions  may  receive 
consideration. 

An  attempt  at  sustained  argument  is  out  of  place  in 
elementary  classes.  To  some  extent,  however,  there  may 
be  a  beginning  in  formal  demonstration  before  Euclid 
is  taken  up.  The  great  difficulty  which  some  children 
experience  in  mathematics  is  due  partly  to  haste,  and 
partly  to  an  entire  neglect  of  any  preliminary  training  of 
the  reasoning  faculties.  Ability  to  reason  well  is  not 
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possessed  by  many.  It  implies  good  thinking,  and  good 
thinking  is  not  to  be  expected  without  wide  culture. 
While  it  is  a  mistake  to  expect  a  high  development  of  the 
reasoning  faculties  from  every  student,  it  is  also  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  any  child  can  be  made  intellectually  or 
morally  strong  if  denied  the  aid  that  comes  from  those 
subjects  that  are  known  to  be  valuable  for  this  purpose. 
Children  need  to  be  warned  against  hasty  induction, 
against  taking  a  mere  accidental  circumstance  for  a  condi- 
tion or  cause.  They  should  also  be  directed  to  draw 
conclusions  from  principles,  and  cautioned  against  making 
wrong  deductions. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   PLACE   OF   RELIGION  IN   SCHOOL. 

The  Problem  that  is  Presented. — The  great  im- 
portance of  moral  training  as  a  department  of  education, 
and  the  generally  accepted  opinion  that  morality  must 
rest  on  a  religious  basis  (See  duties  of  teachers  in  Appendix), 
have  given  rise  to  much  discussion  regarding  the  place  of 
religion  in  the  Public  School.  The  consideration  of  the 
question  cannot  be  overlooked  in  a  work  on  School 
Management. 

Among  those  who  discuss  the  duties  of  the  teacher 
regarding  religion,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  religion  cannot  be.  taught  in 
the  Public  School  without  presenting  very  serious  practical 
difficulties.  If  children  require  such  religious  teaching 
as  will  induce  them  to  believe  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  special  doctrines  of  their  Church  is  a  Christian  duty, 
or  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  as  given  by  their 
denomination  is  the  only  sound  one,  it  is  clear  that 
religious  instruction  cannot  in  a  mixed  community  become 
part  of  the  school  programme. 

There  is  another  sense  in  which  religion  may  be  given  a 
place  that  will  meet  with  general  approval.  If  religion  is 
mainly  something  that  should  be  observed  in  all  the  actions 
of  life,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  be  excluded  from  the 
school,  the  farm,  the  shop,  the  office,  and  the  legislative 
halls.  The  practical  problem,  so  often  discussed,  is  whether 
religion  may  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  with  the 
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approval  of  different  denominations.  The  pedagogical 
problem — the  solution  of  which  has  a  prior  claim  for  con- 
sideration— is  whether  the  teacher  must  give  religious 
instruction  in  order  to  make  moral  training  effective. 
Unfortunately  many  persons  have  too  often  ignored  the 
the  solution  which  educationists  give  to  the  pedagogical 
problem,  and  by  assuming  that  the  one  who  trains  in 
grammar  and  in  morals  must  also  train  in  dogma,  have 
given  rise  to  animosities  which  have  promoted  neither 
charity  nor  any  other  Christian  virtue. 

The  science  of  education  and  the  judgment  of  the  ablest 
teachers  should  afford  the  best  means  of  ascertaining 
the  proper  place  of  religion  in  school.  If  it  once  can  be 
established  that  instruction  in  religion  and  training  in 
morality  must  be  combined  by  the  teacher,  there  can 
be  no  justification,  apart  from  expediency,  for  undenom- 
inational schools.  No  nation  can  ignore  the  ethical 
training  of  the  young.  Morality  must  be  taught  in 
school  even  should  national  education  be  abandoned  and 
sectarian  schools  restored.  On  the  question  of  the  place 
of  religion  in  school,  three  views  are  advocated  by 
different  classes  : 

1.  Secular  Schools. — One  class  of  persons  oppose  the 
use  of  any  kind  of  religious  exercises.  They  base  their 
objections  generally  on  the  question  of  expediency.  They 
hold  that  denominational  differences  render  it  impossible 
to  give  religion  a  place  in  the  school  without  stepping  on 
the  dangerous  ground  of  sectarianism.  For  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  strife,  and  with  the  object  of  providing  an 
educational  system  acceptable  to  all  classes,  they  favor 
schools  that  are  purely  secular.  They  assume,  that  if  all 
exercises  of  a  religious  character  are  dropped,  no  sectarian 
difficulties  will  arise,  and  that  a  position  of  neutrality  is  the 
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only  safe  one  to  be  taken  by  a  State  with  a  mixed  popu- 
lation. It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  term  "  secular " 
is  used  with  considerable  indefiniteness.  With  some  it 
means  merely  the  absence  of  religious  instruction,  and 
with  others  a  neutral  attitude  on  the  value  of  religion. 

A  system  of  secular  schools  that  leaves  the  value  of 
religion  an  open  question,  cannot  settle  the  difficulty.  It 
will  not  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who  believe  that  religious 
instruction  should  form  part  of  the  daily  work  of  the 
school.  It  will  not  satisfy  those  who  hold  that  religious 
motives  are  essential  to  moral  training.  Besides,  if  diffi- 
culties present  themselves  to  the  teacher,  they  will  not  be 
removed  by  any  compromise  of  this  kind.  To  abolish 
religious  exercises  does  not  prevent,  and  cannot  prevent, 
the  reference  to  religion  that  comes  up  in  giving  effective 
instruction  in  literature,  in  history,  and  in  science.  To 
exclude  religion  from  the  school  is  impossible. 

A  few  persons  of  this  class  are  not  friends  of  religion  in 
any  form,  and  object  to  the  use  of  any  incentives  in  moral 
training  that  are  based  on  principles  to  which  they  do  not 
subscribe.  A  position  neither  for  nor  against  religion  is 
what  they  maintain  should  be  taken  by  the  teacher.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  a  neutral  attitude  is  practically 
impossible.  No  neutral  ground  on  the  question  of  religion 
will  be  received  with  favor  by  any  Christian  body.  The  so- 
called  neutral  position  would  be  a  surrender.  Every  class 
of  citizens  should,  doubtless,  receive  reasonable  considera- 
tion, but  concessions  should  not  take  the  form  of  capitula- 
tion. Freedom  of  the  State  from  Church  control  is  now 
generally  accepted  as  an  axiom  of  government.  The 
acceptance  of  this  principle  does  not,  however,  call  for  the 
abolition  of  all  laws  founded  on  Christianity,  or  the 
removal  of  any  references  to  the  Deity  from  school  books 
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in  order  to  satisfy,  if  possible,  some  one  who  says  in  his 
heart  there  is  no  God.  It  should  be  recollected  that 
agnostic  writers  of  eminence  have  never  denied  the  value 
of  religion  in  ethical  training.  Herbert  Spencer  recognizes 
the  importance  of  Christianity  as  a  moral  force,  and  the 
late  Professor  Huxley  advocated  the  use  of  the  Bible  in 
school.  As  a  people  we  are  a  Christian  nation,  and 
while  the  conscientious  convictions  of  all  classes  should  be 
respected,  it  will  be  unsafe  to  pander  to  that  element 
which  has  done  harm  to  civilized  nations,  and  which  is 
certainly  not  made  up  of  those  who  are  most  active  in  the 
community  in  preserving  law  and  order,  and  in  sustaining 
those  institutions  that  have  for  their  object  the  improve- 
ment of  the  race.  The  man  of  intelligence  and  uprightness, 
even  though  his  religious  opinions  are  far  from  what 
would  be  considered  orthodox,  never  objects  to  the  forma- 
tion of  character  on  Christian  principles.  That  very  small 
minority  which  is  made  up  of  those  who  scoff  at  religion 
and  have  no  respect  for  Christian  ministers  should  not 
dictate  to  the  majority. 

2.  Denominational  Schools. — A  second  class  of 
persons  assume  quite  an  opposite  attitude,  and  maintain 
that  religious  instruction  should  form  an  integral  part 
of  school  work.  They  believe  that  morality  cannot  be 
taught  effectively  unless  lessons  in  religion  are  given  in 
the  school.  They  hold  that  the  Church  should  have  due 
recognition  in  the  course  of  study  prescribed,  and  contend, 
with  more  or  less  definiteness,  that  instruction  in  the 
Bible,  in  the  catechism,  or  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church, 
must  have  a  place  in  the  programme. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  persons  maintaining  these 
views  can  appeal  to  the  general  acceptance  of  such 
opinions  for  centuries.  It  must  also  be  conceded  that 
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every  Christian  nation  of  Europe  has  attained  its  present 
educational  status  under  a  system  largely  of  this  kind. 
The  Public  School  is  the  gift  of  Christianity  to  the  race. 
Its  primary  function  was  to  impart  religious  instruction. 
With  the  establishment  of  absolute  religious  freedom 
and  the  multiplication  of  sects,  it  lost  the  distinctive 
characteristics  it  had  received  from  the  Church.  By  the 
diffusion  of  intelligence  among  the  masses  there  has 
resulted  an  increased  development  of  the  intellectual 
element.  It  has  accordingly  been  urged  that  any  lessening 
of  the  influence  of  the  Church  on  the  original  purposes  of 
the  school  will  endanger  morality.  It  has  been  further 
contended  that  any  sound  instruction  in  moral  duties 
must  be  based  on  definite  denominational  principles,  and 
that  authorized  religious  views  are  essential  as  a  guide  to 
conduct. 

Opinions  of  this  kind  prevail  among  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  members  of  the  community.  Separate  or 
parochial  schools,  and  denominational  colleges,  have  been 
preferred  by  many  people.  Unanimity  regarding  the 
comparative  merits  of  national  and  denominational  educa- 
tion is  far  in  the  distance.  Unanimity  on  this  question, 
as  well  as  on  many  other  questions,  is  not,  however, 
essential  to  national  greatness  or  to  educational  progress. 
It  is  better  to  have  some  variety  in  social,  political  and 
educational  agencies,  than  to  have  dead  uniformity.  Pri- 
vate schools,  for  instance,  are  not  usually  regarded  as 
efficient  as  public  ones,  but  they  have  their 'use  among 
people  of  diversified  aims  and  marked  social  distinctions. 
In  like  manner  denominational  schools  and  colleges,  though 
not  generally  preferred  in  this  country,  have  their  own 
field  of  usefulness,  and  often  stimulate  the  state  institu- 
tions to  greater  activity  in  many  things  that  pertain  to 
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the  formation  of  important  phases  of  character.  The 
advocates  of  denominational  education  press  upon  public 
attention  the  need  of  duly  recognizing  religion  as  a  factor 
in  moral  advancement.  The  raison  d'etre  of  sectarian 
schools  and  universities  is  a  belief  that  the  religious 
element  cannot,  with  safety  to  the  State,  be  ignored. 
Their  existence  furnishes  the  conviction  that  undenomi- 
national institutions  cannot  retain  popular  sympathy  if 
religious  sanctions  are  set  aside  as  incentives  to  right 
action. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  vexed  question  of 
State  aid  to  denominational  schools  and  colleges,  as  well  as 
the  extent  to  which  they  should  be  under  public  control,  is 
a  political  phase  of  the  subject  the  consideration  of  which 
would  be  foreign  to  a  work  of  this  kind. 

3.  National  Schools. — A  third  class  of  persons  hold 
that  moral  training  in  school  requires  religious  sanctions, 
but  not  religious  instruction.  This  opinion  prevails  in  this 
country  and  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  steadily  gaming 
ground  in  most  countries  of  Europe.  Wherever  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  has  met  with  favour,  and  wher- 
ever a  spirit  of  union  and  tolerance  has  grown,  there  has 
been  less  demand  for  dogmatic  instruction  in  religion,  and 
greater  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  essentials  of 
Christianity.  Increased  good-will  among  different  classes, 
and  the  removal  of  sectarian  questions  from  the  arena  of 
politics,  have  promoted  united  efforts  in  educational,  as 
well  as  in  social  and  philanthropic,  movements.  More 
frequently  than  formerly,  to  do  good  in  this  life  has  been 
proclaimed  as  the  chief  duty  of  the  Christian,  and  the 
character  of  men  has  been  felt  to  be  of  more  value  to  the 
State  than  their  doctrinal  views.  The  Church,  like  a  tree, 
is  known  by  its  fruit,  and  no  one  Church,  it  is  held,  pro- 
duces all  the  good  fruit. 
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It  is  felt  that  no  denomination  can  claim  exclusive 
possession  of  those  principles  that  are  essential  to  morality. 
Good  citizens  are  found  among  both  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  Neither  moral  worth  nor  material  prosperity 
is  dependent  on  a  belief  in  the  special  tenets  of  any  one 
sect.  National  greatness  and  national  progress  do  not 
require  the  people  of  the  State  to  adhere  to  any  one  form 
of  Christian  faith.  Judged  by  the  experience  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
religious  instruction,  even  when  given  in  schools,  is  no 
guarantee  that  people  will  be  free  from  sin  and  crime. 
Children  have  turned  out  bad  who  had  all  the  advantages 
from  religious  instruction  in  their  homes,  in  the  church, 
and  in  the  school.  In  spite  of  the  evident  advantages  of 
religious  instruction  the  conclusion  must  be  admitted,  that, 
apart  from  the  question,  by  whom  it  should  be  given,  it 
can  never  make  up  for  defects  in  the  other  factors  that 
are  essential  to  the  development  of  character. 

Every  civilized  nation  has  assumed  in  its  legal  enact- 
ments, and  in  its  administration  of  justice,  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God.  The  civil  oath  which  is  exacted  by 
the  State  shows  the  character  of  the  national  will. 
It  assumes  that  religion  is  a  quickener  of  the  indi- 
vidual conscience,  and  that  a  belief  in  moral  responsi- 
bility is  firmly  established  in  the  human  heart.  On  these 
grounds  the  use  of  religion,  but  not  necessarily  religious 
instruction,  has  its  place  in  every  well-conducted  Public 
School.  Like  the  State,  the  school  may  employ  for  its 
own  ends  those  motives  and  incentives  which  human 
nature  possesses  as  its  divine  attributes. 

The  State  does  not  foster  the  special  views  of  any  sect, 
when    it   admits    religion   to    be    the    essential    basis   of 
morality.     The  value  of  religious  training  may  be  assumed 
without  an  examination  of  its  principles, 
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"  You  might  as  well  say  that  we  shall  not  use  the  sunlight,  unless 
we  teach  the  chemistry  of  it ;  that  we  shall  not  breathe  air  unless 
we  analyze  it  in  the  schools,  as  to  say  that  you  cannot  use  religious 
sanctions,  unless  you  use  the  dogmatic  definitions  of  religion. 
We  do  not  want  definitions,  we  do  not  want  dogma  stated,  but 
we  want  recognition  of  God  and  obedience  to  His  will." — White. 

The  end  of  the  school  is  not  to  teach  religion,  but  to 
train  children  to  become  good  citizens.  The  advocates  of 
sectarian  schools  often  say  that  the  parent  has  an  inalien- 
able right  to  decide  how  his  child  shall  be  educated.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  he  has  certain  rights,  as  well  as 
duties,  regarding  the  religious,  moral,  intellectual  and 
physical  training  of  his  children.  He  cannot  relieve  him- 
self of  any  of  his  natural  obligations  should  the  State 
make  no  provision  to  grant  him  assistance  for  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  If  the  State,  in  its  interests,  decides  to 
confine  its  efforts  to  what  will  assist  the  parent  to  train 
his  children  morally  and  intellectually,  their  religious  and 
physical  wants  must  still  receive  the  attention  of  the 
parent.  The  parent  is  a  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  if 
he  allows  his  children  to  starve  even  though  he  assumes  the 
State  should  supply  them  with  food.  His  religious 
obligation  is  not  removed  if  the  State,  in  its  wisdom,  should 
also  refuse  to  do  regarding  religion  what  it  assumes  should 
be  left  to  the  parent  or  the  Church.  In  either  case  the 
will  of  the  State,  and  not  that  of  individuals,  is  supreme. 

The  aim  of  national  institutions  of  learning  is  to  develop 
character,  and  religion  is  simply  an  instrument  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  only  so  far  as  necessary.  If  religion  is  not 
the  end  of  the  school  instruction  in  its  doctrines  can  form 
no  part  of  the  teacher's  duties.  If  religion  is  to  be  added  to 
the  subjects  of  the  Public  School  curriculum,  it  is  evident 
from  its  transcending  importance  it  must  receive  greater 
recognition  on  the  time  table  than  either  reading  or  arith- 
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metic.  The  Normal  School  course  must,  in  that  event, 
include  methods  in  Bible  teaching,  and  results  must  be 
tested  in  the  same  way  as  in  grammar,  history  or  arithmetic. 
Once  the  necessity  of  religious  instruction  in  creeds  or 
dogmas  is  admitted,  the  establishment  of  denominational 
schools  instead  of  national  schools  is  the  logical  outcome. 

Morality  is  not  confined  to  the  teaching  of  any  one 
religious  body.  Those  who  do  wrong  have  not  lived  up  to 
the  doctrines  of  their  Church.  The  motives  which  flow 
from  a  belief  in  a  personal  God  as  the  creator  and  moral 
ruler  of  the  world ;  in  the  dependence  of  man  on  his  Maker, 
and  in  his  obligation  to  love  and  serve  Him;  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  in  the  accountability  of  every  in- 
telligent person  to  the  Supreme  Being,  are  recognized 
principles  of  every  efficient  system  of  ethics.  Reverence 
for  authority  is  a  necessary  condition  of  obedience  to  law, 
and  this  implies  a  reverence  for,  and  a  belief  in,  the  Source 
of  all  law.  These  facts  prove  that  in  promoting  moral 
training,  the  teacher  is  required  to  assume  all  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  that  are  essential  to  his  purpose.  No 
teacher  is  justified  in  excusing  himself  for  any  failure  in 
securing  moral  results  on  the  plea  that  he  is  precluded  from 
using  the  highest  incentives.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  moral 
training  is  secured  in  the  good  Church  school  by  exactly 
such  means  as  it  is  secured  in  the  good  Public  School. 
Without  inviting  comparisons,  it  will  scarcely  be  held  that 
the  moral  character  of  pupils  taught  in  sectarian  schools  is 
superior  to  that  of  those  trained  in  national  institutions. 
The  population  that  reaches  this  continent  from  countries 
where  education  is  denominational,  is  certainly  not  made 
up  of  those  who  are  more  obedient  to  law  and  stronger 
upholders  of  order  than  the  people  who  have  grown  up  in 
this  country  under  the  influences  of  national  schools.  Here 
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no  caste,  no  social  barriers,  no  religious  animosities  separate 
those  who  have  been  taught  in  the  same  school.  Education 
to  them  becomes  the  temple  of  the  nation,  uniting  all 
classes,  all  nationalities  and  all  creeds.  The  school  effaces 
unreal  distinctions,  develops  the  noblest  features  of  hu- 
manity, and  unites  in  a  great  brotherhood  those  whom 
Christianity  would  include  in  a  common  fold. 

The  efficiency  of  national  schools  is  the  crowning  evi- 
dence of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  upon  which  they 
have  been  established.  More  and  more  have  the  sectarian 
barriers  in  the  case  of  colleges  been  thrown  down.  By 
the  federation  and  affiliation  of  various  educational 
institutions,  a  national  university,  undenominational  in 
its  character,  has  been  developed  in  this  country.  Our 
High  Schools  are  supported  by  all  religious  bodies,  and 
scarcely  a  whisper  is  heard  in  favor  of  establishing  second- 
ary schools  under  sectarian  control.  Parents  have  little 
fear  regarding  the  ethical  training  given  by  good  teachers. 
The  adherents  of  various  denominations  are  found  in  the 
same  Public  School,  and  unless  bad  qualifications  mark  the 
teacher  in  charge,  the  religious  convictions  of  no  child  are 
in  the  slightest  way  interfered  with,  and  the  training 
given  tends  to  build  up  Christian  character. 

"  The  inestimable  glory  of  the  common  school  is  that  it  contains 
all  the  necessary  factors  of  an  embryonic  democracy.  With  the 
altruistic  motive  controlling  the  teacher  and  his  methods,  the 
conditions  are  perfect.  Here  measures  and  gauges  of  history  are 
acquired  by  actual  experience  ;  here  civics  is  essentially  practised  ; 
the  roots  of  after  life,  the  springs  of  action,  are  all  here.  Home 
is  the  centre  ;  the  Church  makes  home  better  ;  but  the  common 
school  is  the  place  where  the  lessons  gained  in  both  may  be 
essentially  practised.  Here  classes  learn  to  respect  each  other  ; 
the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  intelligent  and  the 
gnorant  are  fused  and  blended  by  mutual  action  and  mutual  love. 
The  common  schools  present  a  perfect  means  of  moral  training, 
order,  work  and  play,  all  tending  to  the  cultivation  of  true  man- 
hood."— F.  W,  Parker. 
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Religious  Sanctions. — It  is  assumed  that  religion  is 
the  basis  of  morality,  and  that  religious  influences  have 
directly  or  indirectly  contributed  to  the  moral  status  of 
every  well-conducted  person.  It  is  assumed  that  any 
attempt  to  base  moral  obligation  solely  on  human  autho- 
rity has  always  resulted  in  the  weakening  of  the  conscience 
and  the  enfeebling  of  the  will,  and  that  no  nation  has  ever 
achieved  moral  excellence  that  did  not  hold  the  Supreme 
Being  as  the  final  source  of  obligation.  It  is  further 
assumed  that  however  some  philosophers  may  theorize,  no 
system  of  ethics  has  yet  be?n  proclaimed  that  shows  any 
signs  of  superseding  the  morality  of  the  Bible. 

When  children  have  been  admitted  to  school  they  have 
already  received  in  their  homes  and  in  the  Church  some 
preliminary  training  in  religious  beliefs.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  they  will  continue  to  receive  from  the  same 
sources  further  religious  knowledge.  If  these  statements 
are  admitted,  the  teacher  has  already,  without  giving 
religious  instruction,  the  essential  incentives  at  hand  for 
the  highest  type  of  moral  training.  This  attitude  on  the 
question  of  religious  instruction  does  not  exclude  religion 
from  the  school.  It  merely  prohibits  the  teacher  from 
giving  lessons  in  the  Bible,  in  any  catechism,  or  in  the  dog- 
matic principles  of  any  Church.  The  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity cannot  be  excluded  from  the  school  so  long  as  proper 
discipline  is  exacted  and  efficient  instruction  given  in  the 
ordinary  branches  of  the  curriculum.  No  school  can  be 
fairly  called  "  godless  "  where  the  teacher's  duties,  from  a 
pedagogical  point  of  view,  are  faithfully  performed.  The 
use  of  the  Bible  in  school  for  moral  ends  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  its  use  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term. 
While  the  teacher,  if  well  qualified,  will  be  acquainted 
with  the  Bible  as  the  best  work  on  ethics,  he  is  chiefly 
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concerned  with  morals  or  practical  ethics.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  him  to  investigate  and  discuss  before  his 
class  the  ultimate  basis  of  moral  distinctions,  in  order  to 
teach  his  pupils  to  be  obedient  to  their  parents,  to  be 
honest  and  truthful,  and  to  abstain  from  every  kind  of 
wrong-doing.  Sufficiently  imperative  sanctions  for  good 
conduct  may  be  accepted  as  binding  upon  children  irre- 
spective of  their  denominational  training. 

It  is  here  contended  that  apart  from  the  assumed  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  the  way  of  giving,  through  the  teacher, 
religious  instruction  in  the  Public  School,  sound  principles 
of  teaching  would  condemn  the  methods  of  this  kind  which 
are  ordinarily  proposed.  The  question  is  one  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  field  of  pedagogy,  and  not  in  that  of  theology 
or  politics.  What  the  schools  need  to  promote  better  moral 
training  is  not  more  religious  exercises,  but  better  teaching. 
It  is  not  an  addition  to  the  school  programme  that  is 
wanted,  but  greater  skill  in  taking  up  the  branches  already 
found  in  the  curriculum.  Better  qualified  teachers  will 
secure  better  discipline,  and  good  discipline  means  good 
moral  training  (Chapter  V).  The  well  qualified  teacher 
will  use  with  intelligent  discrimination,  motives  to  right 
action  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  good  habits  in  his 
pupils,  and  to  promote  in  them,  as  a  consequence,  that  line 
of  conduct  which  is  the  result  of  habitual  efforts  to  do  right. 
What  the  teacher  is  called  upon  to  do  is  not  to 
give  lessons  in  the  common  doctrines  of  religion,  but 
to  use  religious  sanctions  as  school  incentives  at  such 
times,  and  only  at  such  times,  as  sound  discipline  will 
warrant.  A  good  teacher  will  rarely  bring  to  his  aid  the 
highest  class  of  incentives  (Chapter  IX).  Neither  the 
parent  nor  the  teacher  will  find  it  prudent  to  use,  without 
extreme  care,  motives  of  a  religious  character  in  order  to 
induce  children  to  do  right. 
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' '  Yet  there  is  danger  in  associating  the  influences  of  religion  too 
closely  with  the  routine  work  of  the  school ;  it  is  at  least  as 
probable  that  the  former  will  thereby  be  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  the  latter,  as  that  the  latter  shall  be  raised  to  the  level  of 
the  former.  There  are  strong  reasons  why  religious  motives  should 
not  be  used  as  ordinary  means  of  discipline.  On  the  one  hand  the 
influence  of  the  religious  sentiment  as  a  practical  principle  of  con- 
duct, to  overrule  the  many  more  palpable  motives  which  present 
themselves  to  children,  and  particularly  to  children  at  school,  is, 
even  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  seldom  so  great  as  to  be 
relied  on.  ...  As  for  the  habit  which  some  indulge  in,  of  appealing 
in  a  routine  way  to  such  motives  in  connection  with  the  incidental 
faults  of  childhood,  nothing  is  more  to  be  reprobated  ;  its  folly  is 
only  equalled  by  its  criminality." — Currie. 

The  Duty  of  the  Church.  —  The  parent  is  respon- 
sible for  the  training  of  his  children ;  but  whatever 
education  of  a  religious  nature  he  is  not  competent  to 
give  them,  should  be  undertaken  by  the  clergy  or  the 
authorized  representatives  of  the  Church.  If  the  Sunday 
School  and  other  agencies  of  the  Church  are  not  sufficient 
to  provide  religious  instruction,  the  denominations  con- 
cerned should  either  separately  or  unitedly  supplement 
their  ordinary  functions.  In  most  communities  the 
machinery  of  each  religious  body  performs  its  work 
without  any  call  for  aid  from  the  school  authorities.  In 
some  towns  and  cities  the  trustees  have  placed  the  schools 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Churches  for  giving  to  the  pupils  on 
certain  days  instruction  of  a  religious  nature.  There  is  no 
reason  why  school  hours  might  not  be  set  apart  for  this 
purpose.  In  a  Roman  Catholic  community,  for  instance, 
it  would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  position  here  taken 
for  the  authorities  of  that  Church  to  give  religious 
instruction  at  stated  hours  to  children  of  its  faith.  In 
Protestant  communities,  each  denomination  might  adopt 
a  similar  plan,  or  two  or  more  denominations  might  unite 
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in  the  work  of  religious  training,  with  excellent  results. 
In  some  localities,  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics have  shown  such  liberality  as  to  unite  in  securing 
suitable  addresses  from  the  clergy  of  the  different 
denominations  represented.  A  method  of  this  kind 
adds  to  the  value  of  those  religious  sanctions  which  every 
good  teacher  employs,  and  surrounds  the  work  of  the 
school  with  an  interest  helpful  to  education  as  well  as  to 
religion.  It  sets  at  rest  the  cry  for  religious  teaching  in 
the  school,  and  gives  more  definiteness  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Church,  the  home  and  the  school.  It 
makes  no  departure  of  a  reactionary  kind  from  the 
principle  of  non-sectarian  education,  but  calls  for  the  full 
utilization  of  the  respective  functions  of  teacher,  parent 
and  clergyman.  It  gives  freedom  to  each  Church,  each 
locality  and  each  parent,  and  adds  no  additional  responsi- 
bility to  the  teacher,  or  relieves  him  in  any  way  from  the 
obligation  of  discharging  those  duties  for  which  he  has 
been  trained.  (See  Sec.  7  of  Statute  in  Appendix). 

Devotional  Exercises, — Devotional  exercises  have 
had  a  place  in  the  daily  programmes  of  most  schools. 
Unless  there  are  special  reasons  to  the  contrary,  it,  is  best 
to  hold  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  day's  work,  when  the 
teacher  is  free  from  the  worries  of  the  school  and  when 
reverence  and  solemnity  are  most  easily  secured  among  the 
pupils.  Generally  the  reading  of  a  short  passage  from 
Scripture  selections,  recommended  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  use  of  a  short  prayer,  constitute  all  that  is  necessary. 
A  song  of  praise  or  thanksgiving  may  be  added  with 
advantage  in  elementary  classes.  The  object  is  not 
to  impart  religious  instruction  (as  the  Bible  lessons 
should  be  read  without  comment),  but  to  recognize  the 
obligation  to  God  of  both  teacher  and  pupils,  and  to 
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awaken  and  deepen  religious  emotions,  as  well  as  to  afford 
a  suitable  preparation  for  the  sacred  nature  of  school 
duties.  Freedom  should  be  given  trustees  to  meet,  within 
reasonable  limits,  the  prevailing  religious  sentiment  of  the 
locality  ;  and  the  conscientious  scruples  of  parents  should 
be  guarded  Experience  has  shown  that  where  a  spirit  of 
religious  toleration  and  patriotism  influences  school  author- 
ities, no  difficulty  will  arise  in  connection  with  exercises  of 
this  kind.  If  they  are  conducted  in  a  perfunctory  manner, 
or  are  attended  with  any  partisan  feeling,  no  good 
will  result.  If  the  Bible  or  the  form  of  prayer  is  not 
read  in  a  reverent  manner,  it  is  clear  incompetence 
marks  the  teacher  as  unfit  for  his  calling.  Fortunately 
the  day  of  immoral  or  irreligious  teaching  is  past, 
and  few  teachers  are  now  found  who  fail  to  recognize 
the  sacred  nature  of  the  usual  devotional  exercises. 
The  age  of  wrangling  over  trifling  denominational 
differences  is,  it  is  hoped,  also  over,  and  broader 
views  of  Christian  duty  have  promoted  more  charitable 
feelings  among  neighbors  holding  different  religious  senti- 
ments. Teachers  of  ability  and  experience  will  readily 
testify  to  the  value  of  devotional  exercises,  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  moral  convictions  of  the  pupils,  and  of 
sustaining  the  discipline  of  the  school.  Persons  who  see 
no  good  in  such  exercises  have  probably  in  mind  the 
defective  qualifications  of  many  teachers  a  generation  ago, 
and  the  contentions  in  some  localities,  where  partisan 
animosity  and  sectarian  bitterness  predominated,  rather 
than  Christian  zeal  and  Christian  liberality.  It  would 
certainly  bode  ill  for  that  Church  unity  for  which  many 
work  and  pray,  if  on  the  educational  field  of  battle  a 
united  front  cannot  be  presented  against  the  common 
enemy — ignorance  and  crime. 


CHAPTER   V. 

MORAL    TRAINING. 

The  Need  of  Moral  Education. — The  highest  aim 
of  education  is  the  formation  of  character.  Sound  ethical 
training,  no  doubt,  calls  for  the  due  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  and  physical  faculties,  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  emotional  nature.  Mere  physical  and 
intellectual  power  may,  however,  do  harm  if  achieved 
regardless  of  moral  training.  Morality  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State.  History  affords  numerous  illustra- 
tions of  the  disastrous  results  that  follow  when  the  intellect 
is  sharpened,  but  the  moral  nature  neglected.  The  rapid 
growth  of  knowledge  among  the  community,  and  the 
increased  power  which  intellectual  attainments  give, 
render  the  question  of  national  ethics  more  and  more 
pressing  on  public  attention.  The  extension  of  commerce, 
the  growth  of  industries,  the  spread  of  democratic  institu- 
tions, and  the  dependence  of  individuals  and  communities 
upon  one  another,  make  it  imperative  that  principles  of 
righteousness  should  form  an  essential  part  of  every  child's 
education.  The  numerous  opportunities  presented  to  per- 
sons of  sharp  intelligence  for  the  sudden  acquisition  of 
wealth,  the  facilities  for  gaining  political  power,  and  the 
temptations  to  which  young  men  of  mere  shrewdness  are 
exposed,  show  that  if  training  in  right  action  is  ignored  in 
a  system  of  popular  education,  ruin  may  come  to  the  State 
in  spite  of  our  much-valued  civilization.  The  money  value 
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of  mere  sharpness  is  strikingly  apparent,  and  the  intense 
passion  for  gain  is  noticeable  on  every  side.  The  rapid  a 
growth  of  cities  has,  no  doubt,  increased  the  efforts  to  do  ! 
good,  but  it  has  also  stimulated  the  worst  forces  of  the 
times.  The  altered  relations  of  the  working-classes  to  l 
other  sections  of  the  community,  have  created  serious  social  ' 
disturbances.  The  rapidity  with  which  intellectual  power 
has  supplanted  physical  force,  has  given  the  man  of  brains 
extraordinary  influence  among  his  fellows,  and  has  made 
the  outlook,  though  on  the  whole  encouraging,  yet  in  many 
respects  alarming.  Every  day  brings  its  disclosures  of 
untruthfulness,  dishonesty  and  corruption.  Intemperance 
and  profanity  are  prevalent;  defaulters  and  gamblers 
exist ;  and  scandals  in  public  life  are  not  unknown.  It  is 
idle  in  the  face  of  crimes  brought  to  the  public  gaze 
by  means  of  the  press,  and  in  view  of  what  the  courts 
reveal,  to  deny  the  urgent  need  of  training  in  morality. 
The  changed  conditions  of  our  day  demand  that  ethical 
instruction  should  be  given  by  the  school,  as  well  as  ] 
by  the  home  and  the  Church.  The  time  has  gone 
by  when  the  family  could  suffice  for  its  own  needs 
either  commercially  or  educationally.  The  separation 
of  Church  and  State  has  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
latter  to  discharge  some  of  the  functions  at  one  time 
assumed  by  the  former.  The  responsibility  of  the  parent 
is  still  the  same,  and  the  vitalizing  office  of  the  Church  is 
no  less  essential  than  formerly ;  but  more  than  ever  the 
ordinary  citizen  is  accustomed  to  look  to  the  school  as  the 
great  agency  of  modern  times  for  effective  assistance  in  the 
moral,  as  well  as  in  the  intellectual,  development  of  his 
children. 

Unjust  Charges, — Admitting  the  prevalence  of  evils 
which  perplex,  but  which  should   not  discourage  society, 
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and  admitting  the  responsibility  which  must  be  shared  by 
the  school  with  other  educational  agencies,  charges  are 
frequently  made  against  the  Public  School  which  are  grossly 
unfair.  The  imputation  that  the  school  is  greatly  at  fault 
is  too  serious  to  be  passed  over.  If  training  in  right  action 
is  lost  sight  of  by  teachers,  we  may  look  for  a  future  of 
national  disaster  or  ruin  such  as  befalls  every  people  who 
depart  from  righteousness.  The  frequency  with  which 
crimes  are  committed  by  persons  who  have  a  fair  intel- 
lectual education,  and  the  resorts  to  the  tricks  of  the 
sharper  by  many  graduates  of  our  schools,  are  mentioned 
as  proofs  that  knowledge  is  not  the  blessing  it  has  been 
claimed  to  be.  The  Public  Schools  are  said  to  be  sadly 
deficient  in  ethical  training.  It  is  contended  that  they 
turn  out  loose  upon  society  thousands  whom  they  have 
helped  to  make  sharp  rogues ;  that  they  give  pupils  the 
impression  that  passing  examinations  is  a  sure  equipment 
for  duty ;  and  that  they  inspire  children  with  an  ambition 
for  attaining  place  and  wealth  as  the  great  aim  of  life. 
Hence  comes  the  occasional  clamor  for  the  addition  to  the 
curriculum  of  formal  ethical  training,  and  for  the  incor- 
poration of  religion  with  the  traditional  three  "'RV  of 
the  Public  School  course. 

The  science  of  education  has  to  do  with  all  knowledge,  and 
it  is  yet  very  imperfectly  understood ;  but  the  average  rate- 
payer regards  himself  as  fully  competent  to  settle  problems 
which  are  so  complex  in  their  nature  that  they  baffle  the 
efforts  of  the  greatest  statesmen.  For  every  evil  that  afflicts 
the  community  some  persons  are  ready  with  a  remedy. 
Too  often  the  imperfections  of  the  school  are  regarded  as 
the  only  source  of  prevailing  troubles.  More  attention  to 
some  subject  of  the  curriculum  is  often  assumed  as  all 
that  is  needed  to  make  the  people  wise,  happy,  prosperous 
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and  moral.  It  is  a  fact  that  no  human  agency  is  more 
beset  by  advocates  of  plausible  nostrums  than  the  Public 
Schools,  and  while  investigation  and  fair  criticism  should 
always  be  welcomed,  any  remedies  not  founded  on  sound 
pedagogical  principles  should  be  rejected. 

The  charges  referred  to  spring  sometimes  from  prejudice, 
but  more  frequently  from  careless  observation  or  wrong 
deduction.  They  are  so  often  repeated  by  those  w^o  might 
be  assumed  to  possess  good  judgment,  that  they  become 
dangerous.  Some  persons  have  called  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  suitable  text-books  in  ethics,  or  the  regular  use  of 
the  Bible  in  the  teaching  of  morals,  while  others  go  so  far 
as  to  condemn  any  system  of  education  that  is  not 
controlled  by  Church  influences.  Now,  it  must  be  at  once 
asserted  that  it  is  very  unfair  to  make  the  school  the 
scapegoat  for  all  the  evils  that  are  rampant  in  society. 
The  school  is  not  the  only  agency  upon  which  rests  the 
responsibility  of  promoting  morality.  The  teacher  cannot 
go  into  the  streets  and  by-ways  and  compel  children  to 
come  within  the  range  of  his  influence.  He  cannot  visit  the 
homes  of  his  pupils  and  counteract  the  bad  training  of  those 
who  have  reached  positions  of  parental  authority  without 
realizing  its  responsibilities.  He  cannot  always  implant 
principles  of  obedience,  truthfulness,  honesty,  courtesy  and 
charity,  in  the  minds  of  children  who,  from  their  infancy, 
have  been  furnished  with  examples  of  an  opposite  kind. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  during  the  short  time  which  the 
average  child  remains  in  school  that  the  teacher's  influence 
will  "overcome  the  bad  associations  too  often  met  on  the 
streets,  the  vile  literature  so  readily  procured,  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  low  theatre,  the  degrading  effects  of  the  saloon 
sustained  by  public  opinion,  the  example  of  fast  young 
men,  and  the  hundred  other  evils  that  pollute  the  currents 
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of  life  in  all  large  cities.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
school  has  its  duty  to  perform,  and  that  it  may  become 
in  future  a  far  more  effective  means  of  promoting  morality, 
but  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  teachers  to  be  able  to  stamp 
out  evils  which  society  constantly  tolerates.  The  school 
should,  no  doubt,  be  the  efficient  ally  of  every  agency  that 
helps  to  make  righteousness  the  dominant  force  in  the 
community.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  the  alleged 
defects  of  the  school  every  parent  who  is  not  relegating  his 
own  duties  to  the  Church  or  to  some  other  agency,  finds 
no  more  effective  support  in  promoting  morality  than  the 
well- qualified  school  teacher. 

The  Personality  of  the  Teacher.— A  teacher  of 
high  moral  character  is  the  chief  requisite  of  moral  train- 
ing. "As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school,"  is  a  maxim 
which  applies  as  much  to  the  power  of  the  teacher  to 
impress  his  own  moral  qualities,  as  to  the  ability  he  wields 
to  inspire  with  his  own  intellectual  power.  In  the  early 
life  of  the  child  there  is  shown  a  remarkable  power  of 
imitation  and  a  readiness  to  incorporate  in  his  own  nature 
whatever  is  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  those  by  whom  he 
is  surrounded.  The  deportment  of  pupils  towards  their 
teachers  and  towards  one  another,  the  kindly  way  or 
the  uncouth  manner,  the  attention  or  listlessness,  the 
polite  words  or  the  rude  reply,  are  all  daily  inwrought  in 
permanent  outline  and  unfading  colors  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  which  the  habits  are  thoughtlessly  formed.  A 
teacher  should  exemplify  in  his  own  character  all  he 
would  have  his  pupils  become.  That  strict  adherence  to 
honesty  and  truthfulness,  that  close  application  to  duty 
and  regard  for  life's  opportunities,  that  calmness  of  manner 
in  periods  of  disturbance,  and  that  spirit  of  Christian 
unselfishness  which  he  is  desirous  of  cultivating  as  traits 
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in  the  character  of  each  pupil,  he  must  possess  as  essential 
elements  of  his  own  qualifications.  A  high  standard  of 
living  is  demanded  of  the  teacher,  not  only  for  its  direct 
influence  upon  the  young,  but  also  for  the  added  power 
which  his  words  of  counsel  give.  The  child  naturally 
looks  to  him  for  guidance,  and  if  he  finds  in  the  teacher 
a  spirit  of  reverence,  sincerity,  honesty,  truthfulness, 
industry  and  unselfishness,  he  is  disposed  to  practise  these 
virtues  himself.  The  teacher,  whether  good  or  bad,  leaves 
his  everlasting  imprint  on  every  child  placed  under  his 
care.  He  can  hide  nothing  from  the  child's  power  of 
intuition.  Whatever  the  teacher  is  becomes  immortal 
through  the  souls  of  his  pupils.  Of  all  lessons,  the  best  is 
the  living  lesson  Example  is  always  better  than  precept. 
The  Christian  teacher  will  not  hide  his  light.  If  placed 
in  charge  of  a  school,  it  matters  little  to  what  Church  he 
adheres.  No  need  for  him  to  give  lessons  in  the  Bible, 
creed  or  catechism ;  he  is  the  real  text-book.  If  he  has 
formed  his  kinship  with  the  Divine,  and  has  recognized  the 
source  of  the  highest  inspiration  for  his  duties,  he  will  be 
a  living  epistle,  known  and  read  of  all. 

The  life  of  the  teacher  outside  of  school  must  be  in 
keeping  with  the  moral  principles  he  tries  to  inculcate.  It 
is  idle  for  him  to  expect  his  pupils  to  profit  by  his  moral 
instruction,  if  truthfulness,  honesty,  temperance,  prudence 
and  diligence,  are  not  characteristics  by  which  he  is  known 
to  the  community.  Dr.  Arnold,  in  writing  of  the  qualifica- 
tions desirable  in  a  teacher,  said,  "  The  qualifications  which 
I  deem  essential  to  the  due  performance  of  a  master's  duties 
here  may,  in  brief,  be  expressed  as  the  spirit  of  a  Christian 
and  a  gentleman.  .  .  .  He  should  study  things  '  lovely 
and  of  good  report ; '  that  is,  he  should  be  public  spirited, 
liberal,  and  enter  heartily  into  the  interests,  hpnor,  and 
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general  respectability  and  distinction  of  the  society  which 
he  has  joined." 

' '  The  personality  of  the  headmaster  is  everything.  It  is  the 
ultimate  source  of  power  in  the  school,  the  central  organ  which 
sends  out  its  life-giving  currents  through  the  whole  organism. 
And  let  me  here  add  that,  if  I  am  in  favor  of  excluding  direct 
religious  teaching  from  our  schools,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  excluding 
religious  influence.  That,  too,  flows  from  the  personality  of  the 
true  master.  For  if  he  be  reverent,  a  truly  pious  soul,  humble  in 
his  estimate  of  self,  not  valuing  his  petty  schoolmaster's  authority 
on  its  own  account,  but  using  it  lovingly  as  an  instrument  for 
higher  ends,  he  will  be  sure  to  communicate  of  his  spirit  to  his 
pupils,  and  by  that  spirit  will  open  their  hearts,  better  than  by 
any  doctrinal  teaching  he  could  give,  to  the  reception  of  the  highest 
spiritual  truths." — Adler. 

"  As  Milton  would  have  the  poet  himself  a  poem,  so  the  excellent 
teacher  of  morals  will  be  morality  incarnate  ;  showing  forth  its 
gospel  as  well  as  its  law  in  the  daily  exhibition  of  sweetness  and 
light,  he  will  be  '  not  virtuous,  but  virtue '  itself  !  How  difficult, 
but  how  necessary,  is  such  a  preparation  of  the  heart  and  will  in 
a  well-rounded  instructor  of  children  or  of  men,  one  does  not  need 
to  reiterate  to  the  teacher  who  has  found  his  true  vocation." — 
Oilman. 

"  Not  the  most  eloquent  exhortations  to  the  erring  and  dis- 
obedient, though  they  be  in  the  tongues  of  men  or  of  angels,  can 
move  mightily  upon  your  scholars'  resolutions  till  the  nameless, 
unconscious,  but  infallible  pressure  of  a  consecrated,  earnest  heart 
lifts  its  holy  light  into  your  eyes,  hallows  your  temper,  breathes  its 
pleading  benedictions  into  your  tones,  and  authenticates  your  entire 
being  with  its  open  seal." — ffuntington. 

"  The  most  vital  element  of  governing  power  is  a  positive  moral 
character  and  life.  We  thus  come  back  in  our  analysis  to  the  one 
essential  fact  of  the  school,  the  teacher ;  and  we  reach  the  one 
essential  fact  in  the  teacher,  character.  Through  all  the  methods 
and  measures  of  the  school  must  run  the  vitalizing  influence  of  the 
teacher's  inner  life.  ...  If  the  writer  had  the  power  of  making 
one  law  for  the  governing  of  American  schools,  and  only  one,  and 
this  in  a  single  sentence— a  law  to  be  written  over  every  school. 
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room -door — he  would  have  little  difficulty  in  determining  what 
it  would  be.  It  would  be  in  about  these  words  :  No  man  or  woman 
shall  enter  here  as  a  teacher  whose  character  and  life  are  not  Jit  models 
for  the  young  to  copy." — White. 

Good  Discipline  Promotes  Morality.— A  poor"? 
disciplinarian  is  a  poor  teacher  of  morals.  A  pupil  learns  ) 
every-day  morality  as  an  art  and  not  as  a  science.  In 
early  childhood  the  will  and  example  of  the  parents  are 
supreme  in  directing  thought  and  in  securing  action.  The 
power  of  imitation  is  strong  in  infancy.  Selfishness  soon 
appears,  and  skill  is  essential  in  forming  such  habits  as 
will  cultivate  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  foster 
a  spirit  of  self-control.  Gradually  the  knowledge  and 
reason  of  the  child  become  factors  that  require  careful 
attention,  if  right  conduct  is  to  be  cultivated.  Soon  doing 
right  may  become  a  habit,  and  every  successful  effort 
in  that  direction  strengthens  the  will  and  promotes  moral 
training.  The  function  of  school  government  is  training 
pupils  in  habits  of  self-control,  so  that  they  may  become  ] 
self-governing  in  conduct.  Self-control  implies  self-denial, 
subordination  of  present  to  future  good,  resistance  to  temp- 
tation, and  the  cultivation  of  all  those  qualities  which 
make  virtue  itself.  Cases  are  constantly  arising  in  the 
discipline  of  the  school  which,  if  dealt  with  calmly,  seri- 
ously, and  judiciously,  promote  habits  of  regularity, 
punctuality,  accuracy,  courtesy  and  many  other  valuable 
features  of  character.  Ethical  truths  and  maxims,  expressed 
in  a  didactic  form,  often  fail  to  make  moral  duties  intelli- 
gible to  a  young  pupil,  or  to  bind  his  conscience.  More 
effectively  are  his  moral  convictions  strengthened  by  having 
his  surroundings  pure  and  healthful,  by  watching  carefully 
his  efforts  to  overcome  temptations,  and  by  cultivating  his 
power  to  choose  the  right  and  to  reject  the  wrong.  A  good 
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disciplinarian  will  see  that  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
school  make  it  easy  for  pupils  to  do  right.  A  moral  man,  if 
deficient  in  powers  of  discipline,  will  make  a  poor  teacher 
of  morals.  Many  a  Christian  father,  from  a  lack  of 
governing  power,  finds  his  son,  instead  of  proving  a  bless- 
ing to  him  in  old  age,  bring  down  his  grey  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  The  good  example  of  a  moral 
parent  or  teacher  is  not  enough.  Judgment  and  skill 
are  essential  in  moral  training.  Heart  power  is  valuable, 
but  will  power  is  also  needed  in  that  discipline  which 
cultivates  morality.  Kindness  is  praiseworthy,  but  not 
when  it  becomes  indulgence.  A  child  properly  trained 
grows  up  feeling  that  the  observance  of  law  is  a  duty.  The 
discipline  of  a  well-conducted  school  gives  him  a  power  which 
draws  steadily  in  the  direction  of  right  action.  Under  such 
conditions  his  nature  becomes  accustomed  to  yield  to  right 
inclinations  (Chapter  VI.)  The  school  that  is  exerting 
the  best  moral  influence,  is  not  the  one  in  which  most 
attention  is  given  to  religious  instruction,  but  the  one 
that  is  under  the  best  discipline  (Chapter  VIII.). 

The  machinery  of  a  well-managed  school  is  a  most 
powerful  instrument  for  forming  good  habits  in  a  pupil  and 
for  strengthening  his  will,  so  that  he  may  overcome  the 
evils  to  be  met  in  the  battles  of  life.  Some  of  the  sterner 
virtues  which  are  much  needed  in  this  age,  are  especially 
fostered  by  a  well- organized  school.  Such  an  institution 
draws  pupils  from  all  classes  and  conditions,  and  gives 
them  a  foretaste  of  those  social  and  industrial  relations  for 
which  they  are  to  be  prepared.  The  school  is  an  epitome 
of  society.  Justice,  forbearance,  courtesy,  and  obedience 
to  authority  are  drawn  in  as  the  breath  of  school  life, 
when  a  good  state  of  discipline  is  established.  The  school 
is  a  society  or  a  community  with  interests  common  to  all  its 
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members.  It  promotes,  as  no  other  agency  can  do,  those 
altruistic  virtues  which  characterize  a  Christian  people. 
The  various  exercises  of  the  day  help  to  enthrone  reason 
and  will  above  desire  and  caprice,  and  thus  tend  to  exalt  the 
spiritual  man  above  the  natural  man.  That  discipline  is 
bad,  and  does  not  promote  morality,  which  is  secured  only 
by  the  force  of  authority.  That  system  of  control  which  \ 
cultivates  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  law  by  means  of  intelli-l 
gence,  and  which  leads  each  pupil  to  subordinate  his  selfish! 
interests  to  the  general  good,  is  more  valuable  to  the  State  V 
than  the  study  of  civics.  It  is  not  formal  lessons  in  the 
duties  of  citizenship  that  is  needed  in  school  so  much  as 
that  discipline  which  fashions  the  young  into  self -directing 
beings,  which  gives  them  rational  conceptions  of  their  duties 
to  others,  which  trains  them  to  industrious  habits,  and  which 
promotes  those  other  virtues  that  render  them  useful  mem- 
bers of  society.  (See  Duties  of  Teachers  in  Appendix). 

The  Moral  Value  of  Good  Teaching.— Bad  intel- 
lectual training  is  a  hindrance  to  ethical  culture.  The 
bad  teacher  of  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  even  though 
he  be  a  moral  man,  is  a  poor  teacher  of  morality.  The 
right  direction  of  the  will  is  inseparable  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  understanding  and  the  feeling.  The  acquisition 
of  knowledge  and  the  creation  of  a  right  disposition  must 
proceed  together.  Any  defect  in  the  former  affects  the 
latter.  In  the  management  of  the  child  perfect  uniformity 
and  consistency  are  required  of  the  teacher.  The  law 
of  conduct,  the  relations  between  cause  and  effect,  the 
love  of  approbation,  the  desire  for  personal  comfort, 
the  force  of  habit  and  obedience  to  authority,  are 
matters  that  come  up  in  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
school.  The  demand  for  better  moral  training  can 
be  met  only  by  providing  better  teaching.  Skill  in 
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selecting  illustrations  for  each  lesson,  in  making  use 
of  judicious  questions,  in  receiving  answers  from  pupils, 
and  in  attending  to  the  other  features  of  a  recita- 
tion, greatly  affect  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
impulses  of  children.  There  can  be  no  more  erroneous 
opinion  than  that  of  supposing  that  the  best  intellectual 
teaching  and  the  best  moral  teaching  may  be  secured 
apart — one  from  the  other.  There  is  no  neutral  ground  in 
human  thoughts,  words  or  actions.  The  moral  disposition 
of  the  child  is  not  a  department  of  his  nature,  but  the  tone 
and  attitude  of  his  whole  life.  Every  well-taught  lesson 
in  grammar,  arithmetic,  botany  or  Latin,  is  a  force  in  the 
development  of  moral  character. 

To  say  that  a  teacher  does  his  work  well  from  an 
intellectual,  but  not  from  an  ethical,  point  of  view,  is  a 
contradiction.  "  As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he," 
and  "  out  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  are  sound 
pedagogical  maxims.  To  train  a  child  to  act  and  speak 
rightly  he  must  be  trained  to  think  rightly.  This  implies 
that  the  person  giving  the  training  should  have  power  to 
direct  thought.  Habits  make  up  character,  but  habit  is 
developed  by  "  doing,"  and  this  in  turn  calls  fo'r  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  one  who  directs.  Good  teaching  stimulates, 
inspires,  controls,  and  fixes  mental  action.  If  a  thought  or 
an  act  is  right  it  leads  up  to  what  is  good,  true  and  beauti- 
ful. If  wrong  it  leads  down  to  falsehood,  dishonesty,  sin. 
The  good  teacher  leads  his  pupils  to  think,  to  speak  and  to 
act  correctly,  and  thus  develops  moral  as  well  as  intellectual 
tendencies.  When  a  child  is  trained  to  form  true  con- 
ceptions, to  arrange  facts  logically,  to  reason  accurately, 
and  to  grasp  the  force  of  conclusions,  he  is  thereby 
receiving  moral  training.  Power  of  abstract  thought  and 
ability  to  form  complex  judgments  are  absolutely  essential 
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to  the  growth  of  right  motives.  To  acquire  a  spirit  of 
charity  and  liberality,  intellectual  culture  is  needed. 
Truthfulness  requires  as  its  basis  the  power  to  adjust  the 
mind  accurately  to  realities.  Honesty  is  best  promoted 
by  imparting  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  rights  of 
others.  The  will  is  most  easily  trained  when  knowledge 
and  feeling  are  wisely  brought  into  play.  In  short,  intel- 
lectual training  is  organically  related  to  character  and 
conduct ;  and  that  country  is  doing  most  to  promote 
moral  training  in  its  schools,  which  is  doing  most  to  provide 
well-trained  teachers. 

Incidental  Moral  Instruction. — The  moral  training 
given  in  school  should  be  mainly  incidental.  Impressions- 
are  most  lasting  when  made  without  formality.  The 
incidental  and  every-day  lessons  in  diligence,  honor  and 
truthfulness,  imparted  when  some  school  experience  in 
class  or  on  the  playground  has  prepared  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  to  receive  them,  are  of  more  value  in  character- 
building  than  are  the  moral  truths  which  some  distant 
facts  illustrate  and  teach.  The  proposal,  sometimes  made, 
to  prescribe,  for  school  purposes,  a  course  of  lessons  in 
religion,  or  some  text-book  in  ethics,  arises,  if  the  teacher 
is  to  use  them,  from  a  misconception  of  the  way  character 
is  formed.  Morality  is  no  more  to  be  taught  by  rote,  nor 
in  any  other  way  by  means  of  a  book,  than  football  or 
swimming.  Doing  good  is  the  only  way  to  become  good. 
Familiar  talks  to  young  children  on  conduct  have  their 
value,  but  they  should  never  take  the  form  of  lectures  or 
labored  sermons. 

"Every  Public  School  teacher  is  bound,  then,  I  hold,  to  make 
the  school  hours  a  time  for  instruction  in  character,  so  far  as  this  is 
compatible  with  the  chief  object  of  imparting  the  elements  of 
knowledge.  But  this  does  not,  by  any  means,  necessarily  imply 
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that  we  should  add  a  new  branch  to  the  course  of  study,  which  is 
often  too  full  already  of  varied  subjects,  or  that  text-books  of 
virtue  or  moral  theory  shall  be  put  into  the  hands  of  children  in 
order  that  they  may  learn  to  define  elaborately  and  recite  by  rote 
the  rules  and  distinctions  of  a  formal  morality.  On  the  contrary, 
I  can  imagine  few  studies  more  dry,  repulsive  and  ineffectual  in 
reaching  their  proposed  aim  than  such  a  study  of  morals  !  In  the 
highest  degree  it  is  true  of  instruction  in  this  art  of  life  that  it 
should  come  direct  from  the  teacher's  lips  and  pure  from  the 
teacher's  heart  and  example." — Oilman. 

A  school  may  have  no  formal  teaching  of  rules  of  conduct 
or  instruction  in  precepts,  but  it  may  have  what  is  better — 
it  may  have  a  moral  atmosphere  from  which  the  life  of  the 
child  is  unconsciously  built  up,  in  the  same  way  as  a  plant 
or  a  tree.  Books  on  ethics  are,  doubtless,  valuable  to  the 
teacher.  In  fact,  every  educator  will  include  in  his  pro- 
fessional reading  some  of  the  best  works  in  moral  science. 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  instruction,  in  drill  or  in  gymnast- 
ics, where  the  pupils  are  not  usually  dependent  on  a  text- 
book, the  teacher  will  not  fail  to  read  on  the  subject  of 
ethics  some  good  treatise  that  deals  with  its  principles. 
If  it  is  not  wise  to  use  the  Bible  as  a  text-book  in  school, 
there  is  no  reason  why  its  precepts  may  not  be-  appealed 
to  in  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school.  At  all  events,  the 
Bible,  as  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  settling  questions 
of  conduct,  will  always  be  within  the  reach  of  the  teacher. 
In  any  case  moral  lessons  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  assigned 
a  fixed  place  on  the  programme.  The  force  of  a  moral 
precept  depends  almost  entirely  upon  its  adaptation  to  the 
time  and  circumstances.  When  the  minds  of  children  are 
open  for  the  reception  of  the  special  truth,  the  good  seed 
may  be  sown.  With  young  pupils  occasions  of  this  kind 
will  often  occur,  and  short  —  very  short  —  moral  lessons 
may  then  be  appropriate. 
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"  Your  Committee  would  mention,  in  this  connection,  instruction 
in  morals  and  manners,  which  ought  to  be  given  in  a  brief  series  of 
lessons  each  year  with  a  view  to  build  up  in  the  mind  a  theory  of 
the  conventionalities  of  polite  and  pure-minded  society.  If  these 
lessons  are  made  too  long  or  too  numerous,  they  are  apt  to  become 
offensive  to  the  child's  mind.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  by  your 
committee  that  the  substantial  moral  training  of  the  school  is 
performed  by  the  discipline  rather  than  by  the  instruction  in  ethical 
theory.  The  child  is  trained  to  be  regular  and  punctual,  and  to 
restrain  his  desire  to  talk  and  whisper — in  these  things  gaining 
self-control  day  by  day.  The  essence  of  moral  behavior  is  self- 
control.  The  school  teaches  good  behavior.  The  intercourse  of  a 
pupil  with  his  fellows  without  evil  words  or  violent  actions  is 
insisted  on  and  secured.  The  high  moral  qualities  of  truth-telling 
and  sincerity  are  taught  in  every  class  exercise  that  lays  stress  on 
accuracy  of  statement." — Report  of  Committee  of  Fifteen,  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris,  Chairman. 

Incidental  instruction  in  mortals  calls  for  high  qualifica- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Wide  scholarship,  pro- 
fessional training,  and  the  skill  that  is  gained  by  experi- 
ence, are  important  requisites  (Chapter  VII.).  In  no 
part  of  hi8  duties  will  judgment,  tact  and  common-sense 
be  more  in  demand.  The  events  of  each  day  will  continu- 
ally furnish  ample  opportunities  for  introducing  timely 
instruction  and  wholesome  advice  regarding  matters  that 
affect  character.  Instruction  of  this  kind  must  be  given 
without  apparent  effort,  and  with  no  departure  from 
the  ordinary  duties.  In.  the  case  of  young  children,  the 
little  incidents  of  the  school-room  may  be  employed  to 
encourage,  to  stimulate  and  to  strengthen  the  efforts  to  do 
right.  With  older  pupils,  the  facts  from  biography  or 
history,  the  inspiring  thoughts  from  literature,  the  beauties 
and  mysteries  which  science  reveals,  and  the  logic  of 
mathematics,  may  be  used  without  ostentation  to  build  up 
moral  excellence.  A  teacher  is  not  prohibited  from  using, 
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in  their  place,  illustrations  from  the  Bible.  He  must  have 
little  power  as  a  teacher  of  morals  who  cannot  turn  to  pro- 
fitable account  the  parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins, 
that  of  the  talents,  that  of  the  sower,  or  that  of  the  prodi- 
gal. The  history  of  Joseph,  of  Moses,  of  Daniel,  or  of  Paul, 
is  not  beyond  the  use  of  a  good  teacher.  After  all  that 
may  be  said  in  behalf  of  moral  training,  the  need  of  the 
schools  is  teachers  who  have  the  requisite  qualifications. 
The  gentle  admonition,  the  tender,  loving  rebuke,  the  word 
in  season,  will  never  be  wanting  to  him  whose  strong  sense 
of  duty  and  steady  desire  to  imitate  the  Great  Teacher  are 
joined  to  high  academic  and  professional  attainments. 

Ethical  Value  of  School  Studies.— Study,  by  im- 
proving the  knowledge,  skill,  power,  and  taste  of  pupils, 
is  a  valuable  means  of  training  in  morals.  All  the  sub- 
jects of  the  curriculum  may  be  made  serviceable  for  this 
purpose,  but  some  branches  especially  may  be  taught  with 
marked  ethical  effect. 

The  accuracy  of  expression,  which  is  cultivated  by  lan- 
guage teaching,  promotes  veracity  and  checks  tendencies  to 
exaggeration.  The  gems  of  literature  found  in  the  school 
readers,  if  committed  to  memory,  have  a  humanizing  and 
elevating  influence  on  children.  The  grandest  feature  of 
literature  is  its  ethical  side,  and  he  is  no  true  teacher  who 
gives  instruction  in  the  subject  without  inspiring  his  pupils 
with  a  love  for  all  that  is  beautiful,  noble  and  true.  A 
knowledge  of  literature  will  help  to  make  persons  happy, 
useful,  intelligent,  respectful  and  respectable.  If  it  does 
not  fit  them  for  a  future  life,  it  helps  them  to  illumine  many 
of  the  dark  places  of  the  world,  and  gives  them  a  better 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  a  world  to  come. 

Biography  and  history  present  examples  of  noble  man- 
hood, exalted  character,  true  courage,  firm  integrity, 
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consecrated  usefulness  and  lofty  patriotism.  Both  of 
these  subjects,  as  well  as  geography,  supply  abundant 
material  for  inspiring  children  with  a  love  for  their  native 
land.  In  learning  the  history  of  the  nation  they  ought 
to  feel  elation  at  its  progress,  its  greatness,  its  victories  and 
its  future.  A  child  should  realize  the  glorious  inheritance 
that  has  been  handed  down  from  his  forefathers,  and 
should  be  stirred  with  a  determination  to  defend  the 
liberties  of  his  country  and  to  keep  its  honor  untarnished. 
No  disposition  should  be  shown  to  foster  that  spirit  of 
"  jingoism  "  which  dwarfs  philanthropy,  retards  the  march 
of  civilization,  and  engenders  feelings  of  animosity  between 
neighboring  nations.  The  deeds  of  noble  heroism  revealed 
in  the  pages  of  history,  the  contests  for  righteousness 
waged  through  the  centuries,  and  the  triumphs  of  truth 
and  justice,  may,  if  properly  taught,  impress  children  with 
an  admiration  for  what  is  moral  in  all  that  contributes 
to  human  or  national  greatness. 

The  study  of  mathematics  is  very  valuable  in  developing 
habits  of  accuracy,  and  in  showing  the  advantage  of  settled 
and  permanent  principles  of  conduct  and  procedure. 
Arithmetic  gives  vigor,  freedom,  and  clearness  to  the 
mind,  helps  to  bring  the  faculties  under  control,  and  puts 
a  pupil  continually  on  the  alert.  Its  value  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  logical  faculty  is  well  known  to  every 
experienced  teacher.  The  study  of  mathematics  is  pre- 
eminent in  training  the  mind  to  the  habit  of  forming  clear 
and  definite  conceptions,  and  of  clothing  these  conceptions  * 
in  exact  and  perspicuous  language.  Euclid  is  particularly 
valuable  in  this  respect.  The  study  of  mathematics 
develops  the  power  of  upholding  what  is  true,  and  of 
exposing  what  is  false.  The  disciplinary  measures 
necessary  in  teaching  this  department  promote  habits 
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of   accuracy,  honesty,  independence,  perseverance,   quick- 
ness of  perception,  and  powers  of  deduction. 

Natural  science  claims  a  place  in  the  school  not 
exclusively,  as  some  suppose,  on  account  of  its  utilitarian 
objects.  It  has  a  high  ethical  value  in  the  unfolding  of 
principles  which  have  for  their  basis  order  and  the  investi- 
gation of  law.  The  student  of  elementary  science  is  led 
to  weigh  evidence  carefully,  to  connect  facts,  to  determine 
the  natural  sequence  of  events,  to  make  simple  experiments 
and  to  draw  conclusions.  The  study  of  science  cultivates 
the  spirit  of  thoroughness,  the  faculty  of  perseverance, 
habits  of  self-reliance,  patience  in  the  presence  of  difficulty, 
and  absolute  loyalty  to  truth.  Under  the  guidance  and 
inspiration  of  a  competent  teacher,  the  laws  of  design  and 
adaptation,  which  the  study  of  nature  reveals,  will  implant 
in  the  minds  of  children  that  reverence  for  the  Creator 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  religion.  The  student  who  looks 
into  the  mysteries  of  physical^  phenomena,  who  observes  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  world  about  him,  who  counts 
the  pulse-beats  and  watches  the  ebb  and  flow  of  respiration 
in  the  human  frame,  is  led  to  realize  the  tender  solicitude 
which  is  exercised  by  a  Power  not  visible  to  mortal  eyes. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

CHARACTER     BUILDING. 

The  End  of  Education. — The  formation  of  character 
is  the  end  to  be  sought  in  all  the  efforts  of  the  teacher. 
The  educated  person  is  one  who  possesses  mental  and 
physical  power,  systematized  knowledge,  intellectual  skill, 
pure  and  elevated  tastes,  and  right  habits.  It  is  further 
assumed  that  one  who  has  been  so  trained  that  he  can  be 
depended  upon  to  act  rightly  has  a  good  character.  It 
follows  that  besides  the  original  meaning  of  the  term,  the 
word  "character"  has  come  to  have  an  ethical  significance. 
It  is  customary  to  find  it  use'd  for  "good  character."  A 
good  character  means  a  moral  and  virtuous  condition  of 
mind,  and  such  control  of  the  feelings  and  thoughts  as 
will  subserve  the  ends  of  morality.  In  this  respect  it 
follows  that  the  moral  character  of  a  person  is  the  sum  of 
the  tendencies  and  habitudes  which  he  has  acquired,  and 
which  are  called  virtues.  The  excellence  of  his  character 
is  estimated  by  the  strength  of  these  dominant  dispo- 
sitions. 

The  mental  equipment  of  each  individual  is  the  product 
of  inherited  and  acquired  forces.  Hereditary  tendencies 
are  powerful,  but  they  may  be  controlled  and  directed  to 
a  large  extent  by  the  influences  to  which  each  person  is 
subjected.  In  childhood  the  forces  which  form  character 
are  mainly  determined  and  guided  by  parents  and  teachers. 
Later  in  life  a  person  is  largely  left  to  his  own  judgment 
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and  strength  of  purpose.  To  do  his  part  in  developing 
such  forces  as  will  cause  his  pupils  to  act  aright  is,  there- 
fore, the  main  work  of  the  teacher.  He  is  successful  as  a 
character  builder  if  he  so  influences  those  placed  under  his 
care  that,  when  they  enter  upon  the  activities  of  life,  they 
will  follow  with  persistence  what  is  reasonable,  just,  and 
virtuous. 

Periods  of  Development. — A  child  inherits  from 
his  parents  a  physical  constitution  and  a  wide  range  of 
aptitudes.  His  nature  is  extremely  plastic,  and  therefore 
it  is  possible  to  lessen  constitutional  weaknesses,  and  to 
develop  elevating  powers  arid  tendencies.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  parent  to  supply  whatever  is  needed  to  promote 
proper  physical  and  mental  growth.  In  the  formation 
of  character,  many  tastes  must  be  cultivated,  the  feelings 
must  be  controlled,  the  habits  must  be  formed,  and  the 
will  must  be  strengthened.  As  soon  as  the  child  is 
admitted  to  school,  new  activities  are  aroused,  new  tastes 
are  developed,  and  new  habits  are  created.  It  will  at 
once  devolve  upon  the  teacher  to  strengthen,  check,  create 
or  destroy  tendencies,  tastes  and  habits.  For  this  purpose 
there  is  needed  discretion'  in  the  use  of  that  stimulus, 
incentive  or  punishment  which  the  conditions  require. 
The  ultimate  aim  should  be  to  subordinate  the  physical 
and  intellectual  nature  to  the  control  of  conscience  and 
will. 

Systematized  Knowledge. — In  the  process  of  charac- 
ter building,  knowledge  plays  an  important  part.  Conduct 
that  is  not  based  on  intelligence  has  little  to  commend  it. 
The  man  of  character  is  continually  adding  to  his  stock  of 
knowledge.  Where  there  is  no  intellectual  growth  there  is 
no  moral  growth.  The  highest  type  of  character  demands 
systematized  knowledge,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
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is  an  object  to  be  sought  in  improving  the  moral  nature. 
Information  gained  should  not  depend  upon  the  memory. 
It  follows  that  "  cramming,"  (Chapter  III.)  as  popularly 
understood,  has  no  place  in  intellectual  development,  and 
therefore  has  no  use  in  the  formation  of  character. 
Knowledge  which  is  systematized  is  scientific  in  its  nature  ; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  can  be  traced  to  the  general 
principles  upon  which  it  rests.  Only  that  knowledge  is 
valuable  which  is  available. 

Power. — A  properly-trained  person  has  power  within 
reasonable  limits  to  gain  whatever  will  contribute  to  his 
physical,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  strength.  He  has, 
besides,  that  energy  which  will  enable  him  to  think  and  to 
act  in  such  a  way  as  will  secure  good  results.  Education  is 
weak  unless  it  gives  a  person  power  to  guard  his  health 
and  to  improve  his  bodily  strength.  It  is  defective  unless 
it  enables  him  to  add  to  his  intellectual  endowments 
and  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  useful  purposes.  It  is  also 
defective  if  his  will  power  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
cause  him  to  resist  evil  by  accepting  what  is  right,  and 
rejecting  what  is  wrong.  Power  is  acquired  by  the 
cultivation  of  proper  habits. 

In  training  to  right  action  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  imitative  power  of  the  child,  his  intelligence 
or  legislative  power,  and  his  will,  or  what  may  be  termed 
his  executive  power.  In  addition,  his  power  of  reflection 
must  be  cultivated,  in  order  to  influence  succeeding  actions. 
The  teacher  is  continually  called  upon  to  determine  how 
he  will  give  effect  to  the  growth  of  each  power,  what  order 
he  will  adopt  in  his  moral  teaching,  what  incentives  he 
will  employ,  and  what  measures  of  coercion  he  should  bring 
to  his  aid.  Will  power  is  an  important  object  to  be  sought 
in  the  formation  of  character,  but  the  intelligence  and  the 
emotions  need  to  be  cultivated  at  the  same  time. 
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Training  of  the  Will.— The  will  originates  and  con- 
trols actions  of  body  and  mind.  It  controls  the  thoughts 
and  feelings.  Decision,  firmness  and  constancy  are  fea- 
tures of  strength  of  will.  Defects  of  will,  constituting  the 
weak-minded,  are  inconstancy,  stubbornness,  irresolution 
and  wilfulness.  That  which  determines  the  will  is  called 
a  motive.  The  child  who  is  inclined  to  do  wrong  should 
be  influenced  by  a  counteracting  motive. 

The  foundation  of  all  education  is  the  culture  of  the  will. 
To  train  the  will  is  usually  the  chief  difficulty  in  education. 
The  successful  trainer  of  the  will  secures  subjection  and 
restraint,  and  at  the  same  time  fosters  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. The  change  from  authority  to  freedom  must 
be  gradual.  If  hastened,  disobedience  may  result;  if 
delayed,  self-control  is  not  cultivated.  The  child  becomes 
weak  and  vacillating,  if  his  intelligence  and  feelings  are 
neglected  while  efforts  to  train  the  will  are  made.  Fear- 
fulness  of  responsibility  and  weakness  of  purpose  will 
follow,  if  the  authority  of  the  teacher  is  unduly  used  as  a 
motive.  Harsh  discipline  is  opposed  to  real  strength  of 
will.  The  discipline  which  has  no  trace  of  sympathy  with 
child  nature,  no  provision  to  strengthen  half-formed  pur- 
poses, no  appreciation  of  hidden  motives,  but  a  stern  tone 
of  authority,  combined  with  relentless  severity,  is  sure  to 
have,  as  a  result,  minds  sullen,  gloomy,  suspicious,  and 
cunning.* 

Tastes. — The  educated  man  has  pure  and  elevated 
tastes.  Tastes  are  natural  and  acquired.  Some  children 
frequently  manifest  extraordinary  tastes  in  certain  direc- 
tions. The  early  cultivation  of  proper  physical  and  mental 
tastes  is  an  important  duty  of  parents  and  teachers.  It  is 

*  Consult  "Applied  Psychology,"  McLellan,  Chapter  vi.,  and 
"  Outlines  of  Psychology,"  Sully,  Chapters  xiii.  and  xiv. 
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necessary  to  check  any  natural  tendency  to  form  bad  tastes. 
Some  bad  habits,  such  as  indulgence  in  the  use  of  tobacco 
or  intoxicating  liquors,  are  the  result  of  persistence  in 
practices  which  are  at  first  unpleasant.  A  taste  for  music, 
drawing,  literature,  or  other  subjects  of  study,  appears 
natural  to  some  persons.  In  most  cases  a  taste  for  what 
is  elevating  is  acquired  by  judicious  cultivation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  tastes  of  a  person  have  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  formation  of  his  character.  What  a  man 
relishes  determines  his  sources  of  enjoyment,  his  associations 
and  his  activities.  The  likes  and  dislikes  of  a  man  shape 
his  life.  Indulgence  in  what  is  good  elevates  and  refines. 
The  gratification  of  evil  tastes  lowers  and  degrades.  A 
taste  may  become  so  strongly  developed  that  if  it  is  evil  it 
can  scarcely  be  resisted  by  knowledge,  judgment  or  reason. 
Pure  and  elevated  tastes  give  power  and  inspiration,  and 
become  factors  which  largely  determine  the  course  in  life 
that  is  pursued,  and  the  character  that  is  formed. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  provide  such  conditions 
as  will  help  to  form  pure  and  elevated  tastes.  Those 
tastes  that  are  natural  should  be  improved  if  good,  and 
checked  if  bad.  Many  tastes  will  have  to  be  formed  for 
which  there  is  no  inherited  tendency.  In  some  cases 
constitutional  antagonisms  will  have  to  be  resisted.  Much 
judgment  is  often  needed  in  the  use  of  the  proper  stimulus. 
A  love  for  good  reading,  music,  mathematics,  etc.,  can  be 
created  in  the  case  of  some  pupils  only  by  skilful  instruc- 
tion. A  love  for  bad  literature,  sinful  pleasures  or  evil  asso- 
ciations, can  be  best  destroyed  by  furnishing,  to  take  their 
place,  something  which  will  be  elevating  and  ennobling. 
In  creating  a  taste  for  what  is  good,  as  well  as  in  destroy- 
ing a  taste  for  what  is  bad,  persistent  and  continued  use 
of  the  proper  means  may  be  required.  The  right  stimulus 
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will  in  time  produce  a  tendency.  By  repeated  exercise 
pleasure  will  result ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  a  habit  which 
has  been  developed,  the  taste  will  become  a  feature  of  the 
character. 

Habits. — It  is  said  that  character  is  made  up  of  "a 
bundle  of  habits."  The  knowledge,  skill,  power  and  tastes 
of  a  person  are  usually  the  result  of  his  habits.  The 
formation  of  all  habits,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  comes  by 
persistent  effort  of  the  intelligence  and  the  will.  Too  often 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  rather  than  the  formation 
of  good  habits,  is  assumed  to  be  the  end  of  educational 
efforts.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  In  elementary  schools, 
especially,  the  formation  of  good  habits  should  receive 
greater  prominence.  If  proper  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  habits  are  formed  in  childhood,  the  work  of  education 
is  fairly  begun.  The  child  requires  to  have  his  physical 
habits  so  formed  that  he  executes  promptly  and  energeti- 
cally whatever  he  undertakes.  Indolence  is  soon  wanting. 
He  always  does  his  best,  and  employs  the  organs  of  the 
body  to  accomplish  right  ends.  He  guards  his  physical 
energy  by  the  use  of  proper  modes  of  living,  and  by 
the  use  of  suitable  recreation  and  amusements.'  Right 
intellectual  habits  will  promote  power  and  skill.  These 
will  be  manifested  in  ability  to  fix  the  attention,  to  con- 
duct observations,  to  examine  causes,  to  reflect,  to  persist 
in  mental  effort  and  to  express  in  language  what  has  been 
acquired.  Right  moral  habits  will  secure  prompt  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  The  rights  of  others  will  be 
recognized  early  in  life.  Selfishness  will  cease  to  dominate 
as  a  motive,  and  self-control  will  hold  sway. 

Habits  are  formed  by  frequent  repetition  of  acts  that 
promote  the  end  in  view.  By  the  aid  of  proper  incentives 
the  teacher  leads  his  pupils  to  act  repeatedly  in  a  right 
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manner.  The  doing  of  what  is  right  thus  becomes  a  habit 
with  children.  Their  modes  of  thinking  and  acting  be- 
come fixed,  and  they  become  strong  to  resist  temptation. 
Natural  instincts  are  powerful,  but  there  is  in  habit  a 
weapon  with  which  inherited  tendencies  and  early  formed 
inclinations  may  be  overcome.  The  child  is  born,  not 
with  habits  already  formed,  but  with  the  capacity  of  habit. 
The  character  of  no  person  need  be  bad. 

Much  of  the  teacher's  power  has  often  to  be  exercised 
in  reversing  inclinations  that  are  due  to  defective  home 
training  and  bad  environments.  Early  habits  are  most 
readily  formed,  and  therefore  childhood,  with  its  plastic 
nature,  should  not  be  entrusted  to  weak  character  builders. 
The  teachers  of  elementary  schools  should  be  good  discip- 
linarians. The  activities  of  young  children  require  to  be 
carefully  directed.  Pupils  who  are  restless,  impetuous  and 
troublesome,  are  not  necessarily  bad.  If  properly  trained 
such  characteristics  may  be  turned  to  good  account.  They 
constitute  the  elements  by  which  noble  natures  may  be 
formed.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  habits  which  by  law 
(See  Appendix)  the  teacher  should  cultivate  in  his  pupils, 
are  here  considered  : 

1.  Regularity. — Irregularity  of  attendance  is  the  bane 
of  many  schools.  It  is  frequently  due  to  the  indifference 
of  parents,  to  inefficient  instruction,  or  to  defective  modes  of 
discipline.  Irregularity  retards  progress,  and  inconveni- 
ences both  teacher  and  pupils.  Truancy,  if  not  nipped  in 
the  bud,  may  lead  to  serious  crimes.  Indifference  to  any 
school  duty  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow.  No  child 
should  feel  that  he  can  absent  himself  a  day  and  escape 
the  teacher's  notice.  The  government  of  school  or  college 
is  defective  when  attendance  is  optional. 

Parents  should  be  informed,  if  necessary,  when  their 
children  are  absent.  Irregularity  of  attendance,  if  not 
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justifiable,  should  receive  proper  punishment.  A  loss  of 
some  privilege,  as  position  in  the  class,  may  answer  the 
purpose  in  most  cases.  By  making  school  work  attractive, 
and  by  securing  the  co-operation  of  parents,  regularity  of 
attendance  may  become  a  settled  feature  of  the  school. 

Regularity  as  a  habit  is  not  confined  to  attendance. 
All  the  operations  of  the  school  should  go  on  systemati- 
cally. Pupils  should  be  trained  to  habits  of  promptness  in 
connection  with  every  duty.  Neglect  may  allow  tend- 
encies to  grow  that  will  continue  through  life.  Fickleness 
may  result,  and  become  a  hindrance  to  progress.  Regu- 
larity promotes  perseverance,  without  which  the  battles 
of  life  are  not  won.  It  has  a  marked  bearing  on  all  that 
affects  the  industrial,  social  and  moral  institutions  of  the 
country. 

2.  Punctuality. — In  business,  in  mechanical  and  in  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  it  is  the  man  who  is  punctual  who  has 
a  chance  to  win  in  the  struggle.  To  be  behind  time  is  to 
invite  failure.  The  school  has  much  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  habits  of  punctuality.  Pupils  should  learn  to 
realize  the  evil  of  lateness.  Unless  home  duties,  bad 
roads,  long  distance  to  school,  stormy  weather,  or  other 
legitimate  causes  stand  in  the  way,  lateness  should  receive 
no  toleration.  The  plan  of  sending  a  pupil  home  for  "  a 
note"  is,  except  in  special  cases,  a  senseless  practice. 
When  the  pupil  is  himself  to  blame  a  "please  excuse" 
recommendation  from  the  parent  should  not  be  required. 
It  may  be  very  desirable,  however,  to  inform  the  parent 
so  that  his  co-operation  may  be  gained.  As  in  the  case  of 
irregularity  of  attendance,  a  neglect  of  punctuality  should 
be  punished.  A  teacher  that  allows  pupils  who  come  late 
to  take  their  places  at  pleasure  has  a  badly  disciplined 
school,  and  fosters  a  habit  which  may  cling  to  them  in  after 
life, 
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3.  Industry. — The  welfare  of  the  State  demands  dili- 
gence on  the  part  of  its  citizens.  Idleness  is  the  mother  of 
vices,  and  the  foe  of  national  prosperity.  Labor  is  a  fun- 
damental law  of  life.  The  men  who  get  on  in  the  world  are 
persons  of  application.  Diligence  is  a  function  of  the  will. 
If  not  spontaneous  in  its  growth,  an  artificial  development 
must  be  cultivated  by  appropriate  incentives.  Industry 
involves  constant  decision,  self-denial,  and  the  execution 
of  choices.  There  is  no  wealth,  no  progress,  no  bright 
future,  where  there  is  no  diligence.  The  good  man  works 
hard. 

The  school  is  pre-eminent  as  an  agency  for  fostering  the 
spirit  of  industry.  It  does  not  teach  trades,  but  it  imparts 
a  love  for  work.  It  inculcates  diligence,  which  is  an 
element  of  success  in  every  trade  or  calling.  It  calls  into 
action  the  several  mental  powers,  secures  attention,  and 
trains  to  habits  of  application.  The  child  that  is  not  kept 
busy  becomes  restless,  mischievous,  weary,  discontented 
and  unhappy.  The  brightest  and  happiest  classes  are 
those  in  which  every  scholar  is  usefully  employed.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  a  well-conducted  school  is  one  of 
activity,  and  the  law  of  work  is  felt  everywhere. 

Pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  form  idle  habits.  The 
taste  for  certain  subjects  may  require  development.  Skill 
in  making  a  lesson  interesting  will  do  a  great  deal.  Patience 
and  discernment  will  be  in  demand.  Children  must  be 
trained  to  habits  of  attention,  encouraged  to  form  reso- 
lutions, and  aided  in  carrying  them  out.  A  pupil  should 
be  habituated  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  a 
regular  time,  to  abstain  from  thinking  about  irrelevant 
matters,  to  adhere  to  purposes  without  vacillation,  and  to 
avoid  vagueness  of  thought  or  indefiniteness  of  aim.  The 
child  that  is  idle  is  sure  to  get  into  trouble.  The  one  wno 
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is  diligent  at  school  is  likely  to  exhibit  habits  of  industry 
in  after  life.  A  teacher  who  does  not  lead  his  pupils  to 
become  workers,  fails  in  his  duty. 

4.  Quietness. — Silence  is  a  virtue  of  the  school.  The 
power  to  hold  the  tongue  has  a  high  moral  value.  Reason 
and  conscience  too  often  give  place  to  hasty  expressions, 
unguarded  language  and  impulses  of  passion.  To  keep 
quiet  may  require  that  exercise  of  the  will,  which  trains  to 
habits  of  self-control.  Quietness  in  school  promotes  self- 
knowledge,  politeness,  reverence  and  industry.  It  furnishes 
the  soil  in  which  the  highest  moral  and  intellectual  virtues 
grow. 

The  example  of  the  teacher  is  essential.  "A  noisy 
teacher  has  a  noisy  school."  One  who  is  fussy,  boisterous 
or  irritable  will  demoralize  a  class  and  provoke  confusion 
and  anger.  Work,  and  not  fear,  is  the  means  of  putting  a 
stop  to  whispering,  clapping,  pounding  or  stamping.  The 
habit  of  speaking  and  moving  quietly  must  be  cultivated. 
Self-government  and  co-operation  must  be  brought  into 
play.  Devices  are  needed.  A  talkative  pupil  may  be 
cured  if  kept  busy  or  placed  by  the  side  of  one  who  is 
attentive. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  a  quiet  school  is  neces- 
sarily well  governed.  Absolute  stillness  may  be  a  sign  of 
dulness,  or  may  prove  to  be  the  crushing  effect  of  harsh 
discipline.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  expect  young  children 
to  sit  still  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Activity  is  a  law 
of  their  nature,  and  should  be  properly  developed.  Activity 
does  not  imply  disorder,  disturbance  or  confusion.  Talk, 
when  not  irrelevant,  is  a  proper  feature  of  childhood. 
Conversation  is  in  order,  when  it  takes  place  between 
teacher  and  pupil.  A  good  laugh  may  sometimes  be  all 
right.  Pupils  must  be  trained  to  feel  that  they  have  no 
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right  to  disturb  others,  and  that  the  power  to  keep  quiet 
is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  school  and  to  the 
formation  of  character.  Men  of  talk  are  not  needed  so 
much  as  men  of  thought  and  of  action. 

5.  Neatness.— Neatness  is  a  personal  virtue,  and  any 
disregard  of  its  value  is  indicative  of  a  lack  of  refinement 
and  self-respect    A  loss  of  self-esteem  is  generally  followed 
by  carelessness  of  personal  appearance.     Improvement  in 
health,  intelligence  or  morals,  is  not  to  be  expected  of  one 
who  exhibits  dirty    face   and    hands,   untidy    clothes  and 
unkempt  hair.     A  slovenly  way  of    attending  to    duties 
shows  a  lack  of  culture.     An  efficient  workman  sets  a  high 
value  on  neatness. 

A  well-conducted  school  fosters  habits  of  ^cleanliness, 
order  and  neatness.  A  school-room  that  is  dirty  or  untidy, 
from  waste  paper,  apple-cores,  nut-shells,  or  other  refuse, 
shows  indifference  to  the  formation  of  character.  Neat- 
ness in  preparing  exercises,  and  in  arranging  books,  slates, 
copy-books,  pens,  pencils,  ink-bottles,  etc ,  will  develop 
habits  that  will  be  continued  in  after  life.  Many  children 
may  come  from  homes  where  there  is  great  lack  of  refine- 
ment. Every  efficient  system  of  education  should  set 
in  motion  forces  that  will  touch  the  lowest  stratum  of 
society.  Vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  be 
constantly  needed.  Pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  attend 
to  duties  in  a  slovenly  manner.  Children  are  imperfectly 
trained  if  they  are  not  inspired  with  a  desire  to  do  their 
best.  Thoroughness  is  a  feature  not  only  of  an  orderly 
society,  but  of  a  well-governed  school. 

6.  Obedience. — Submission  to  law  and  order  is  a  mark 
of  a  well-governed   community.     The  most  highly  civilized 
countries   are   those    in   which    laws    are    wisely   enacted 
and  well  administered.      Respect  for  parents  and  teachers, 
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and  reverence  for  rulers  and  magistrates,  are  virtues 
which,  when  cultivated  in  youth,  secure  law-abiding  mem- 
bers of  society. 

Young  children  must  be  trained  to  do  what  they  are 
told  before  they  are  competent  to  understand  the  value  of 
obedience.  There  is  a  necessity  for  undisputed  authority 
in  childhood.  As  children  grow  older,  authority  may  be 
relaxed  in  favor  of  moral  suasion.  The  teacher  must 
understand  to  what  extent  it  may  be  safe  to  lessen 
restraints,  and  to  allow  a  pupil  to  act  on  hig  own  responsi- 
bility. Threats  and  constant  entreaties  are  unknown  in 
good  government.  Obedience  should  become  cheerful. 
Unwise  regulations  and  commands  weaken  a  teacher's 
influence.  No  law  should  be  a  dead  letter.  Rules  should 
be  carefully  considered  before  being  made.  An  injudicious 
order  should  be  promptly  withdrawn.  For  advanced 
pupils — especially  those  in  a  High  School — it  is  often 
well  to  see  that  rules  meet  with  favor  before  being 
announced.  Pupils  should  be  led  to  feel  that  they  and 
the  teachers  have  a  common  interest  in  good  government. 
In  a  well-disciplined  school  the  students  are  self-govern- 
ing. Commands  should  not  be  multiplied  or  needlessly 
repeated.  The  practice  of  the  best  teachers  favors  "  few 
rules."  The  governing  force  of  the  teacher  should  never 
be  exhausted.  Children  are  not  so  much  impressed  with 
the  power  they  see  as  with  what  they  feel  is  kept  in 
reserve. 

The  school  should  make  up,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
defective  home  training.  The  boy  who  refuses  to  obey  his 
parents  may,  under  the  influence  of  a  good  teacher,  become 
quite  amenable  to  law.  The  good  example  of  other  pupils 
often  cures  stubbornness  and  obstinacy.  The  boy  who 
refuses  to  do  what  is  required  of  him  must  be  dealt  with 
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promptly.  Isolation  from  the  other  members  of  the  class, 
until  there  is  time  to  speak  to  him  in  private,  may  be 
prudent.  An  opportunity  for  reflection  frequently  hastens 
reformation.  Signs  of  repentance  should  be  recognized, 
and  honest  efforts  to  do  better  should  be  encouraged. 
Firmness  and  discretion  should  mark  the  teacher's  methods. 

7.  Truthfulness.— Truthfulness  has  been  called  the 
central  pillar  of  character.  Without  it  society  could  not 
be  kept  together.  Exaggeration,  equivocation,  dissimula- 
tion, the  breaking  of  promises,  and  trickery  of  every  kind, 
are  departures  from  this  virtue.  The  man  whose  word  is 
as  good  as  his  bond  has  weight  in  the  community.  The 
educated  man  is  a  searcher  for  truth ;  he  is  also  a  lover  of 
truth. 

The  way  to  make  children  truthful  is  not  by  set  lessons, 
but  by  constantly  cultivating  habits  of  truthfulness. 
Pupils  should  be  instructed  in  the  great  value  of  accuracy, 
but  this  is  not  enough.  They  should  be  compelled — wisely, 
kindly,  lovingly — to  abstain  from  all  kinds  of  deception. 
Children  should  feel  that  they  can  be  trusted.  It  is  a 
serious  mistake  to  call  a  pupil  a  liar.  Dr.  Arnold's  view 
on  this  question  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  No 
use  should  be  made  of  cunning,  espionage,  or  any  under- 
hand method  of  ascertaining  facts.  Falsehood,  when  made 
clear,  should  be  followed  by  suitable  punishment.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  untruthfulness  is  often  the 
result  of  fear,  habit,  or  thoughtlessness.  Fear  should  never 
become  the  governing  agency  in  promoting  truthfulness. 
Children  often  receive  scanty  credit  for  the  struggles  they 
make  to  do  right.  The  teacher  who  cannot  look  down 
into  the  heart  of  a  little  child,  and  understand  its  conflict- 
ing emotions,  has  much  to  learn. 

Tale-telling  should  be  discouraged.     It  leads  to  mean, 
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sneaking  habits,  fosters  an  uncharitable  spirit,  and  pro- 
vokes resentment.  There  may  be  occasions  when  pupils 
may  be  expected  to  tell  what  they  know  about  crimes  that 
have  been  committed.  Immoral  tendencies  must  be 
crushed,  and  the  honor  of  the  school  maintained.  To  deny 
a  teacher  assistance  in  a  crisis  is  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  very  bad  state  of  discipline.  Instances  of  this  kind 
should  be  rare,  and  furnish  no  warrant  for  indiscriminate 
reporting. 

8.  Honesty. — Honesty  is  a  cardinal  virtue  of  a  well 
governed  school.  Without  a  regard  for  the  rights  of 
property,  and  without  a  respect  for  character,  all  trust 
would  disappear.  Pupils  must  be  taught  that  it  is  dis- 
honest to  take  advantage  in  a  bargain,  to  seek  credit  for 
what  is  not  their  due,  to  cheat  in  games,  or  to  retain  pro- 
perty found,  when  the  owner  may  be  ascertained.  Chil- 
dren may  be  selfish  in  infancy ;  but,  if  properly  trained, 
they  soon  betray  a  sense  of  shame  or  wrong  when  detected 
in  the  act  of  appropriating  to  themselves  what  belongs  to 
others.  A  pupil  shows  resentment  if  his  rights  are  invaded, 
and  it  is  evident  his  sense  of  justice  affords  a  ready  means 
of  cultivating  the  habit  of  honesty. 

Pupils  are  often  slow  to  recognize  the  forms  of  dishonesty 
that  do  not  consist  in  taking  valuable  articles  of  property 
belonging  to  another  person.  They  should  be  taught  that 
dishonesty  cannot  be  excused  because  the  thing  in  question 
is  trifling  in  value,  because  it  belongs  to  the  school,  or 
because  custom  has  sanctioned  the  fraud  as  harmless. 
They  should  understand,  as  they  get  older,  that  when  they 
interrupt  the  class,  take  up  the  time  of  the  teacher 
unnecessarily,  or  keep  other  pupils  back  by  their  indolence, 
they  are  not  dealing  honestly  with  their  fellow  pupils. 
They  should  learn  that  it  is  dishonest  to  depreciate  or 
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misrepresent  the  talents,  attainments,  motives,  or  opinions 
of  others,  either  by  exaggeration  or  suppression  of  some 
important  particular.  In  short,  the  cultivation  of  altruism, 
or  rather  that  Christian  unselfishness  which  is  embodied  in 
the  Golden  Rule,  should  be  a  paramount  object  in  character 
building.  Pupils  so  trained  are  not  likely  to  go  wrong. 
"  Bring  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he 
is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

The  cultivation  of  this  virtue  requires  discretion.  Chil- 
dren are  ready  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  one  who  leads 
them.  It  will  not  do  to  be  suspicious  of  pupils.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  child  is  entirely  bad.  To  tell  a  pupil  that  he  is 
dishonest,  and  will  yet  go  to  the  penitentiary,  may  be 
sufficient  to  crush  all  germs  of  manliness. 

Deliberate  breach  of  honesty  must  be  punished.  Pro- 
perty destroyed  must  be  made  good.  Lost  articles,  if 
found,  must  be  restored  to  the  owners.  The  habit  of 
copying  from  another  must  be  prevented.  Vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  is  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  various 
dishonest  practices.  A  teacher  who  is  literally  or  meta- 
phorically blind  is  no  good.  Many  a  form  of  dishonesty,  if 
not  checked,  will  become  a  disease  which  will  sap  all 
self-reliance  or  honest  independent  effort,  and  will  extend 
its  degrading  influences  to  the  after  life  of  the  pupils. 

9.  Courtesy. — The  man  who  is  gruff  in  his  manner, 
rude  in  his  conversation,  or  selfish  in  his  disposition,  repels 
people  and  fails  to  win  success.  True  manliness  exhibits 
gentleness,  refinement,  and  that  politeness  which  is  void  of 
veneering.  Right  actions  proceed  from  right  thoughts. 
Courtesy  is  a  product  of  good  motives.  Churlishness,  or 
the  disposition  to  tyrannize,  shows  a  want  of  culture.  A 
good  heart  is  the  basis  of  kind  actions  and  pleasing  words. 

The    school   may   be    a    powerful    means    to   overcome 
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roughness,  ill-manners,  profanity,  or  the  use  of  obscene 
language.  The  moral  atmosphere  of  a  good  school  is  often 
a  source  of  new  life  to  children  whose  surroundings  have 
made  them  rude,  mean,  untruthful,  or  dishonest.  It 
should  lead  them  to  be  polite,  to  be  ready  to  respond  with 
"  thanks  "  for  acts  of  kindness,  to  restrain  resentment,  and 
to  cultivate  unselfishness.  The  little  responsibilities  to  be 
discharged  by  pupils  toward  one  another  may  be  turned 
to  good  account.  Pride  in  the  school  and  a  healthy  esprit 
de  corps,  are  marks  of  good  discipline  and  promises  of 
future  manly  traits.  It  should  become  a  disgrace  in  the 
estimation  of  the  class  for  any  of  its  members  to  act  in 
an  ungentlemanly  or  unladylike  manner. 

The  example  of  the  teacher  is  powerful.  One  who  is 
lacking  in  courtesy  should  not  be  retained  in  the  school. 
Firmness  does  not  imply  any  want  of  kindness.  Even 
in  using  words  of  censure,  politeness  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. A  subdued  tone  of  voice,  an  act  of  benevolence, 
a  pleasing  look,  or  a  forgiving  spirit,  will  often  destroy 
malice,  conquer  a  rough  nature,  and  sow  seeds  of  kind- 
ness in  the  youthful  heart. 

10.  Self-Control. — For  the  wise  man,  whose  self  is 
under  the  control  of  the  will,  law  is  rarely  necessary. 
Legal  restraints  are  for  the  would-be-criminals.  Character 
building  demands  the  proper  acquisition  of  knowledge  so 
that  the  pupil  may  understand  his  duties ;  the  cultivation 
of  his  feelings,  so  that  his  heart  may  be  right ;  and  espe- 
cially the  training  of  his  will,  in  order  that  he  may  gain 
that  firmness,  determination,  executive  power  and  moral 
force  which  answer  to  the  calls  of  duty  and  satisfy  the 
conscience.  The  strong  man  is  the  man  who  can  con- 
trol himself.  "  He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  greater  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city." 
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Self-control  is  a  matter  of  education.  The  will  should 
be  trained  to  act  in  response  to  the  best  motives.  It  is 
important  that  strong  emotions  should  not  be  mistaken  for 
strength  of  will.  The  child  must  be  taught  to  curb  his 
feelings.  In  the  infant  stages  there  is  need,  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  of  affection  and  intelligence  to  prompt  good 
resolves,  to  proffer  suitable  help,  and  to  bring  into  opera- 
tion the  best  incentives.  Attention  should  eventually  be 
secured  as  a  result  of  the  pupil's  independent  effort,  rather 
than  on  account  of  any  constant  stimulus  exerted  by  the 
teacher.  The  power  of  the  teacher  need  not  be  lessened 
by  cultivating  in  his  pupils  a  spirit  of  self-reliance.  If  he 
does  not  give  them  a  chance  to  "  stand  alone  "  they  may 
fall,  not  merely  when  the  test  of  an  examination  is  applied, 
but  when  they  are  confronted  with  the  actual  struggles  of 
life.  Too  often  pupils  leave  school  with  an  abundance  of 
knowledge,  but  with  no  habits  of  self-control.  With 
numerous  examples  of  this  nature,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
people  are  so  ready  to  undervalue  education. 

The  treatment  of  children  who  have,  through  neglect, 
formed  habits  of  stubbornness,  demands  patience,  firmness 
and  judgment.  The  absurd  theory  about  "  breaking  the 
will "  is  a  relic  of  a  time  when  child  nature  was  poorly 
understood.  A  pupil  who  has  a  strong  will  has  a  nobler 
gift  than  genius.  The  world  needs  more  persons  of 
strength  of  purpose,  and  fewer  persons  who  are  weak, 
irresolute  and  cowardly.  The  "  breaking  in "  process  is 
opposed  to  correct  principles  of  training  in  the  case  of  a 
rational  being.  Obstinacy  must  be  cured  by  the  use  of 
counteracting  incentives.  To  perpetuate  a  system  of  blind 
submission  to  authority  in  the  school  life  of  a  stubborn 
boy,  is  to  throw  him  eventually  upon  the  world  either 
broken-spirited,  or  so  deficient  in  moral  strength,  that  he 
rushes  into  excesses  as  soon  as  restraints  are  removed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  TEACHER'S   QUALIFICATIONS. 

Physical  Attainments. — A  teacher  should  have  good 
health.  A  person  with  a  sickly  constitution  will  break 
down  under  the  mental  strain  of  the  school-room.  That 
cheerful  spirit,  so  valuable  to  the  disciplinarian,  is  not 
often  possessed  by  one  whose  frame  is  weak  or  whose  body 
is  racked  with  pain.  The  careful  study  that  must  be 
made  of  the  disposition  and  progress  of  each  child  requires 
the  utmost  life  and  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  That 
indomitable  energy  which  compensates  for  many  faults, 
and  almost  compels  success,  is  not  to  be  found  when  the 
health  is  feeble  and  the  body  weak.  Other  callings 
should  be  sought  by  "  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind." 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  take  care  of  his  health. 
Close  confinement,  disregard  of  hygienic  laws  in  the 
heating,  lighting  and  ventilation  of  school  buildings,  the 
nervous  strain  in  preserving  order,  and  the  worry  which 
wears  faster  than  work,  often  undermine  the  constitutions 
of  fairly  robust  teachers.  Exercise,  food,  sleep,  air, 
bathing,  and  dress  will  all  need  proper  attention,  or  the 
energy  will  soon  begin  to  flag.  To  govern  well  it  is 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  exhibit  that  physical  develop- 
ment and  vigor  which  will  furnish  him  with  a  ready 
supply  of  bodily  strength  for  each  day's  work.  The 
school  has  no  place  for  the  indolent,  sleepy,  lethargic 
teacher.  There  is  no  reason  why  good  health  should  give 
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way  under  the  duties  of  the  school-room  if  proper  care  is 
taken  of  the  body.  An  energetic  teacher,  if  prudence  is 
exercised,  has  no  need  of  becoming  lifeless,  irritable,  or 
"behind  the  times." 

Scholarship. — The  teacher  should  be  a  good  scholar 
and  a  logical  thinker.  His  knowledge  should  be  far  in 
advance  of  what  he  teaches.  It  should  be  systematized, 
broad  and  thorough.  High  scholarship  commands  respect, 
but  ignorance  is  despised  even  by  children.  The  teacher 
must  know  his  subject,  not  simply  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  college  student,  but  from  the  many  sides  that  it  is 
presented  to  the  various  pupils  of  his  class.  Good  scholar- 
ship has  often  enabled  a  teacher,  otherwise  lacking  in 
governing  power,  to  control  large  classes  by  the  clearness, 
accuracy,  definiteness  and  fulness  of  his  illustrations.  It 
is  probable,  more  than  three-fourths  of  those  teachers  who 
are  weak  disciplinarians  are  weak  as  a  result  of  inadequate 
academic  knowledge,  or  as  a  result  of  having  their  scholar- 
ship arranged  only  after  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  uni- 
versity student.  The  good  teacher  knows  his  subject  well. 
This  implies  that  he  also  knows  the  difficulties  which  each 
part  of  it  presents  to  each  pupil. 

The  teacher  must  possess  fresh  knowledge — he  must  be 
a  constant  student — his  scholarship  must  improve  year  by 
year.  When  he  ceases  to  learn,  his  mind  will  become 
stagnant,  his  methods  will  become  fixed  and  mechanical, 
sympathy  with  the  pupils'  efforts  will  cease,  his  discipline 
will  become  harsh,  and  any  love  he  once  had  for  teaching 
will  grow  cold.  The  reply  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  when 
asked  why  he  spent  several  hours  daily  in  his  study  pre- 
paring what  he  had  taught  for  years,  is  significant.  His 
answer,  "  I  wish  my  boys  to  drink  from  a  running  stream, 
and  not  from  a  stagnant  pool,"  shows  a  deep  insight  into 
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the  conditions  of  all  true  teaching.  "  Dead "  teachers 
are  a  great  hindrance  to  educational  progress.  No  good 
teacher  should  become  an  "old  fogy." 

Professional  Attainments. —The  teacher  needs 
special  training.  Academic  study  and  professional  study 
are  very  different.  The  former  gives  power  to  apply  know- 
ledge, the  latter  power  to  present  knowledge.  The  teacher 
must  not  only  understand  a  subject  in  relation  to  its  prin- 
ciples and  applications,  but  also  in  its  relation  to  the  mind 
of  the  learner.  He  must  understand  child  nature  and  the 
principles  and  methods  by  which  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  development  may  be  secured.  No  person  should  be 
allowed  to  teach  who  has  not  attended  a  training  school. 

The  maxim,  nascitur  non  Jit  is  misleading.  Natural 
gifts  are  valuable  to  any  one  who  follows  a  high  calling. 
Teachers  of  the  highest  genius  are  rare.  Skill  to  teach, 
to  govern,  to  form  character,  is  not  generally  acquired 
without  industry.  Inborn  gifts  alone  never  made  a  good 
teacher.  There  is  a  science  of  education  which  must  be 
mastered  under  expert  guidance  by  every  person  who  is 
born  fit  to  become  a  teacher.  The  well-known  facts  of 
applied  psychology  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  in- ' 
struction  are  essential  requirements  of  professional  attain- 
ments. The  development  of  the  child,  and  not  the  subject 
of  study,  should  be  the  guide  to  the  teacher's  efforts.  The 
teacher  needs  to  observe,  read,  think  and  practise,  if  he 
is  to  become  successful  in  his  calling.  A  lack  of  power, 
method  and  skill  will  make  the  most  brilliant  scholar  a 
failure  in  the  school-room.  A  knowledge  of  school  organi- 
zation, programmes  of  study  and  principles  of  teaching 
may  be  acquired.  The  elements  of  governing  power,  the 
conditions  of  favorable  control  and  the  devices  of  discipline 
may  be  ascertained. 
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The  teacher  should  be  a  constant  student  of  pedagogy, 
watching  the  progress  of  education,  reading  school  jour- 
nals, and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  of 
educational  questions.  His  experience  should  make  him 
progressive  without  becoming  radical,  fanatic,  or  an  advo- 
cate of  "  fads."  Ever}1-  year  in  active  work  should  make 
the  teacher  more  valuable  as  an  educationist. 

"It  is  in  away  perfectly  true  that  only  by  teaching  can  one 
become  a  teacher.  But  not  any  and  every  sort  of  thing  which 
passes  for  teaching  or  for  '  experience '  will  make  a  teacher  any 
more  than  sawing  a  bow  across  violin  strings  will  make  a  violinist. 
It  is  a  certain  quality  of  practice  which  produces  the  expert  and  the 
artist.  Unless  the  practice  is  based  upon  rational  principles,  upon 
insight  into  facts  and  their  meaning,  '  experience  '  simply  fixes 
incorrect  acts  into  wrong  habits.  Non-scientific  practice,  even  if 
it  finally  reaches  sane  and  reasonable  results — which  is  very 
unlikely — does  so  by  unnecessarily  long  and  circuitous  routes  ; 
time  and  energy  are  wasted  that  might  easily  be  saved  by  wise 
insight  and  direction  at  the  outset." — McLellan  and  Deivey. 

"  If  college  graduates  are  put  directly  into  teaching  without 
special  study  and  training,  they  will  teach  as  they  have  been 
taught.  The  methods  of  college  professors  are  not  in  all  cases  the 
best,  and,  if  they  were,  High  School  pupils  are  not  to  be  taught  and 
disciplined  as  College  students  are.  High  School  teaching  and  dis- 
cipline can  be  that  neither  of  the  Grammar  School  nor  of  the  College, 
but  is  sui  generis.  To  .recognize  this  truth  and  the  special  differ- 
ences is  vital  to  success.  This  recognition  comes  only  from  much 
experience  at  great  loss  and  partial  failure,  or  by  happy  intuition 
not  usually  to  be  expected,  or  by  definite  instruction  and  directed 
practice.  Success  in  teaching  depends  upon  conformity  to  prin- 
ciples, and  these  principles  are  not  a  part  of  the  mental  equipment 
of  every  educated  person. " — Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 

Personal  Magnetism. — The  great  teachers  of  the 
past  had  an  element  in  their  character  which  gave  them 
power  to  influence  and  control  children.  They  had  that 
personal  magnetism  which  brings  a  man  friends  and  sur- 
rounds him  with  associates,  though  he  may  have  neither 
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wealth  nor  position  to  bestow.  The  teacher  who  possesses 
this  magnetic  character  will  not  fail  in  discipline.  He  will 
be  obeyed  by  pupils,  sustained  by  trustees,  and  defended 
by  parents.  His  presence  in  the  school  will  be  an  incentive 
to  right  action.  His  bright  and  cheerful  disposition,  his  apt 
and  ready  power  of  presenting  knowledge,  and  his  ability 
to  inspire  and  direct,  will  draw  pupils  to  him.  He  will 
not  obtrude  unnecessarily  the  forces  of  discipline.  His 
authority  will  be  recognized,  his  courage  will  be  ready  for 
any  crisis,  his  sympathy,  patience  and  toleration  will  be 
apparent  in  every  decision,  and  though  felt  by  the  pupils 
to  be  simply  their  helper,  he  will  be  their  director  and 
commander. 

Doubtless  this  is  one  of  the  highest  qualifications  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  largely  an  accumulation  of  the  noblest 
features  of  human  nature.  It  is  natural  to  some  persons, 
and  its  value  has  tended  too  much  to  exalt  natural 
aptitudes  at  the  expense  of  characteristics  that  are 
the  result  of  scholarship  and  of  professional  training.  The 
person  who  is  devoid  of  sympathy,  wanting  in  energy, 
repulsive  in  manner,  erratic  in  ability,  ungovernable  in 
temper,  or  burdened  with  some  other  idiosyncrasy  of 
character,  should  be  advised  by  the  Principal  of  the  Train- 
ing School  to  undertake  some  other  calling.  There  are 
plenty  of  persons  who  will,  by  necessary  application, 
become  good  teachers,  without  granting  certificates  to 
those  who  will  never  be  successful  in  managing  children. 

Executive  Ability. — Much  of  the  success  of  a  teacher 
depends  upon  his  administrative  ability.  Good  classifica- 
tion, well-constructed  time-tables,  skill  in  making  promo- 
tions, prudence  in  dealing  with  trustees,  and  judgment  in 
his  relations  with  parents,  will  do  much  towards  inspiring 
confidence  in  his  ability.  The  best  teachers  are  leaders. 
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Their  counsel  can  be  relied  upon,  and  their  judgment  is 
cool  and  deliberate.  They  understand  human  character 
and  are  able  to  meet  prejudices,  and  even  hostility,  with 
courage,  fairness  and  discretion. 

Executive  ability  calls  for  system  in  all  that  relates  to"! 
teaching  and  governing.  Order,  regularity  and  prompti- 
tude are  pillars  of  discipline.  Pupils  must  be  kept  inter- 
ested and  busy.  Pupils  trained  to  habits  of  order  in 
school  will  have  orderly  habits  through  life.  The  teacher 
who  manages  well  has  method  in  all  his  arrangements. 
The  work  goes  on  with  a  sort  of  military  precision,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  to  strengthen  self -activity,  self-control  and 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

Executive  ability  requires  boundless  energy.  Energy 
keeps  the  requisite  machinery  in  motion,  infuses  life  and 
vigor  into  each  recitation,  overcomes  difficulties,  and 
evokes  and  directs  every  power  of  each  pupil.  Dulness  or 
disorder,  or  mischief,  or  meanness,  is  not  found  under  an 
administration  of  this  kind.  The  teacher  needs  the  quali- 
ties of  a  statesman  and  a  diplomatist.  The  principal  of  a 
large  school  will  require  that  insight  into  human  nature 
which  makes  the  successful  ruler.  Often  the  duty  will 
devolve  upon  him  of  smoothing  asperities,  allaying  antagon- 
isms, enlisting  educational  forces,  and  maturing  plans  for 
important  changes  in  the  management  of  his  school. 

Tact.  — No  teacher  ever  governed  a  school  well  who  had 
not  tact.  Tact  is  the  power  of  meeting  difficulties  with 
promptness  and  discretion.  Quickness  of  perception  in 
taking  into  account  all  the  bearings  of  a  case  and  the 
ulterior  consequences  of  any  line  of  action,  and  a  readiness 
of  resource  in  appropriately  adjusting  means  to  ends,  are 
constantly  required  in  school  discipline.  Tact  enables  a 
teacher  to  have  his  wits  about  him  in  case  of  a  crisis. 
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Like  a  general  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  is  frequently  con- 
fronted with  unforeseen  difficulties.  Without  a  moment's 
notice  he  has  often  to  decide  whether  a  stern  rebuke,  or  the 
"soft  answer  that  turneth  away  wrath,"  is  to  be  employed. 
The  teacher  with  tact  is  prepared  for  emergencies.  If  he 
makes  a  mistake,  he  retraces  his  steps  with  dignity  and 
without  humiliation.  He  is  never  restless  or  fussy.  He 
checks  impending  danger  before  opposition  has  time  to 
make  headway.  He  is  fertile  in  resource.  He  does  not 
needlessly  irritate  or  jar  the  feelings  of  children.  He 
allays  any  indications  towards  rebellion  by  removing  any 
real  grievance.  Disturbing  elements  become  aids  in  pro- 
moting order.  An  angry  parent  is  met  in  such  a  way  as 
to  become  a  friend,  and  the  people  of  the  entire  com- 
munity regard  him  with  confidence  and  respect. 

Common-Sense. — Common-sense  has  to  do  with  mat- 
ters of  every-day  occurrence.  The  teacher's  work  is  in  a 
sense  mainly  made  up  of  little  things.  Common-sense  is 
needed  by  every  person  who  hopes  to  succeed.  A  lack  of 
this  qualification  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  fatal  to  good 
discipline.  Without  it  blunders  are  continually  made.  A 
lack  of  common-sense  will  cause  a  teacher  to  give  lessons  far 
too  difficult,  to  put  an  absurd  question  to  a  pupil,  to  make 
uncalled-for  remarks,  to  discourage  a  timid  child,  to  whip 
a  boy  for  a  trifle,  to  keep  the  school-room  uncomfortably 
warm  or  cold,  and  to  do  many  other  senseless  things,  where 
only  a  little  judgment  is  needed.  Some  teachers  have  no 
presence  of  mind.  They  are  continually  doing  the  things 
they  ought  not  to  do,  and  leaving  undone  the  things 
they  ought  to  do.  They  are  hopelessly  "  at  sea  "  in  the 
simple  matters  of  discipline.  They  make  mountains  out 
of  mole-hills,  and  fail  to  prevent  mole-hills  from  becoming 
mountains.  Tact  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  breeze 
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that  has  grown  to  the  magnitude  of  a  whirlwind.  A  little 
common-sense  will  often  enable  a  teacher  to  see  the  gather- 
ing cloud  when  it  is  not  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  and 
will  furnish  him  with  means  of  meeting  the  storm  success- 
fully or  of  dispersing  it. 

Vigilance. — Good  work  in  the  school  requires  the 
teacher  to  be  constantly  watchful.  Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  freedom  from  trouble.  The  teacher  needs 
good  eyes  and  ears.  A  teacher  who  is  so  mentally  blind  or 
deaf  that  he  does  not  know  what  is  going  on  in  his  class, 
will  fail  as  a  disciplinarian.  In  some  schools  pupils  may 
constantly  whisper,  pass  papers  from  one  to  another,  copy 
at  examinations,  or  become  quite  inattentive,  without 
being  detected.  The  teacher  goes  on  with  his  demonstra- 
tions regardless  of  noise,  interruptions,  or  the  general 
indifference  of  the  pupils.  If  order  reigns,  it  is  only 
when  the  confusion  has  become  so  great  as  to  call  forth  a 
storm  of  wrath  from  an  angry  teacher. 

The  teacher  should  be  able  to  "  take  in  "  the  situation 
at  any  moment.  Any  signs  of  indifference  or  disorder 
should  not  escape  his  notice.  A  mere  glance  of  the  eye 
should  bring  the  idle  to  a  sense  of  duty.  The  timid  child 
should  receive  the  needed  look  of  sympathy.  The  vigilant 
teacher  discovers  merit  not  less  readily  than  he  detects 
wrong.  His  vigilance  should  be  that  of  a  kind,  sym- 
pathetic friend,  rather  than  that  of  a  lynx-eyed  detective. 
Watchful  government  anticipates  and  prevents  crime, 
dissuades  from  wrong-doing,  and  encourages  honest  self- 
effort.  The  vigilant  teacher  is  not  calling  for  "  order  "  ; 
he  is  not  a  fault-finder ;  he  passes  over  unintentional 
errors ;  he  gives  serious  reproof  for  serious  faults ;  and 
meets  wrong-doing  with  suitable  punishment.  The  pupils 
know  that  every  deviation  from  right,  every  instance  of 
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idleness  or  frivolity,  and  every  careless  action,  is  recog- 
nized. They  know,  at  the  same  time,  that  every  effort  to 
study,  every  attempt  to  answer  a  question,  and  every 
inclination  of  theirs  to  prevent  trouble,  is  observed  by  a 
vigilant  and  loving  teacher. 

Heart  Power. — Heart  power  means  the  ability  to  win 
and  retain  the  confidence  and  the  love  of  children.  The 
loving  teacher  is  ever  affable,  kind  and  considerate.  He 
easily  induces  children  to  study  and  to  preserve  order. 
The  cold,  repulsive  teacher  may  have  forced  quiet,  and 
may  compel  pupils  to  study,  but  he  creates  an  atmosphere 
in  which  bad  habits  grow  and  evil  passions  are  fostered. 
To  win  the  confidence  of  bad  pupils  shows  high  skill. 
Successful  teachers  are  men  and  women  of  deep  sympathy 
with  children.  They  are  patient  with  the  dull,  the  idle 
and  the  troublesome.  Their  cheerfulness  and  enthusiasm 
render  school-life  enjoyable.  Sympathy  is  the  crowning 
grace  of  the  teacher.  Its  possession  is  usually  a  guarantee 
of  success.  The  lack  of  it  means  failure. 

Love  does  not  need  to  be  proclaimed.  It  shows  itself 
in  the  eye,  the  face,  the  voice,  and  in  every  movement. 
Children  are  not  easily  deceived  in  this  matter.  In  the 
presence  of  his  pupils  it  is  impossible  for  the  teacher  to 
wear  a  veil  over  his  heart.  Children  read  character.  They 
know  who  loves  them,  and  he  alone  can  lead  them.  True 
affection  takes  hold  of  the  idle  and  wayward.  The  possi- 
bility of  a  noble  man  or  woman  is  recognized.  It  is  love 
that  lights  up  the  fallen,  gives  help  to  the  depraved,  and 
sends  glad  tidings  to  the  heathen  and  the  outcast.  It  was 
love  that  stirred  Pestalozzi,  and  gave  him  abiding  faith  in 
the  possibilities  of  child  nature.  It  was  love  that  made 
Arnold  the  sympathizing  friend  and  companion  to  the 
boys  of  Rugby.  It  was  love  that  made  the  founder  of  the 
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kindergarten  study  the  games  and  plays  of  little  children 
to  know  how  best  to  lead  them  to  the  highest  state  of 
development.  It  was  love  which  was  the  great  motive 
power  in  the  life  of  Him  who  said,  "  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,"  and  it  is  safe  to  say  no  successful  teacher 
ever  lived  who  was  not  guided  by  the  same  spirit. 

Will  Power. — Will  power  is  essential  to  the  man  who 
leads  or  governs.  Decision  of  character,  persistency  of 
purpose,  and  unflinching  determination,  are  signs  of  a 
strong  personality.  Firm  convictions  are  an  essential  of 
governing  power.  A  vacillating,  fickle  or  temporizing 
policy  is  fatal  to  good  management.  The  teacher  of 
strong  will  holds  the  reins  firmly,  while  he  trains  his  pupils 
to  habits  of  spontaneous  attention  and  cheerful  obedience. 
He  teaches  his  pupils  to  give  earnest  attention,  to  study 
diligently,  to  move  quietly  and  promptly,  to  speak  becom- 
ingly, and  to  act  gracefully.  A  teacher  who  is  capricious 
in  his  requirements,  lacking  in  definiteness  of  aim,  weak  in 
manner,  will  fail  to  command  the  respect  of  his  pupils. 
One  who  is  subject  to  spasms  of  discipline,  bursts  of  pas- 
sion, or  fits  of  coaxing,  will  have  a  bad  disciplined  school. 

A  sign  of  strong  will  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  his 
ability  to  control  himself.  Hasty  words,  petulance,  sudden 
flashes  of  anger,  or  chronic  sullenness,  will  destroy  any 
teacher's  chances  of  success.  To  have  an  iron  will,  with 
an  impulsive  or  nagging  manner,  is  sure  to  blast  all  the 
finer  feelings  of  children  and  to  make  them  discontented, 
deceitful  and  quarrelsome.  Pupils  cannot  make  progress 
under  any  system  of  petting,  begging  or  scolding.  To 
train  children  is  not  the  sphere  of  one  who  has  no  patience, 
no  self-control,  no  will  power. 

Moral  Character. — As  already  stated  (Chapter  V.), 
the  example  of  the  teacher  is  an  essential  element  in  moral 
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training.  It  is  also  a  requisite*  qualification  in  promoting 
intellectual  progress.  A  teacher  who  is  untruthful,  dis- 
honest, or  addicted  to  any  bad  habits,  will  be  weak  in  his 
powers  of  discipline.  Children  are  not  inspired  with  high 
intellectual  aims  by  one  who  shows  by  his  conduct  that  he 
has  not  sufficient  judgment  or  self-control  to  abstain  from 
what  is  immoral.  The  best  incentives  to  study  fail  when 
exercised  by  one  who  does  not  command  the  respect  of  his 
pupils.  That  sunny,  cheerful,  happy  disposition,  which  is 
the  outcome  of  a  good  life,  wins.  The  sweet,  assuring 
smile  which  comes  from  a  pure-minded  person  secures 
confidence  and  promotes  industry,  while  the  frown  or 
sneer  of  one  whose  heart  is  not  right  repels  pupils  and 
fosters  in  them  a  dislike  for  study.  A  censorious,  iras- 
cible spirit,  sharp  criticism,  sarcasm  or  ridicule,  are  not 
exhibited  by  the  teacher  whose  nature  is  built  up  by  an 
adherence  to  high  moral  principle. 

"  The  physical  qualities  of  the  teacher  are  not  themselves  to  be 
despised  as  an  instrument  of  discipline.  Form,  physiognomy  and 
voice  play  their  part  in  well  conducted  schools.  It  is  useless  to 
insist  on  those  qualities  which  depend  wholly  on  nature  ;  but  what 
an  earnest  purpose  can  control  are  :  the  general  bearing  of 'the  body, 
the  appearance  of  the  face,  and  gestures.  But  physical  qualities 
are  of  little  account  compared  with  'moral  qualities,  which  are 
the  principal  element  of  authority.'  .  .  .  External  and,  in  some 
sort,  mechanical  means  of  discipline  are  worth  nothing,  unless  they 
are  seconded  by  the  moral  force  which  only  good  teachers  possess  ; 
and  in  schools  where  this  moral  authority  is  well  established  they 
become  almost  useless." — Compayre. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  Aim  of  Discipline.— The  essential  feature  of 
discipline  is  training.  The  good  teacher  is  the  good  dis- 
ciplinarian. No  system  of  government  is  to  be  commended 
that  is  not  effective  in  character  building  (Chapter  VI.). 
The  object  of  the  school  should  be  to  stimulate  and  foster 
all  right  and  valuable  instincts.  When  children  are 
trained  to  subjugate  their  impulses,  to  recognize  the 
supremacy  of  law,  and  to  form  habits  of  usefulness,  they 
are  receiving  a  good  education.  All  true  discipline  forms 
in  pupils  such  moral  judgments  and  such  habitual  modes 
of  action  as  will  make  it  easy  for  them  to  do  right  when 
they  leave  school. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  good  discipline  is  identical 
with  order  and  obedience.  If  such  quietness  reigns  that 
one  can  "hear  a  pin  drop,"  if  pupils  study  hard,  and  if 
disobedience  is  not  shown  in  the  class,  the  school  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  well  governed.  It  should  be  known,  however, 
that  order,  attention  to  study,  and  submission  to  the  will 
of  the  teacher,  are  at  best  only  signs  that  good  discipline 
may  exist.  They  may  be  found  where  something  like 
military  discipline  prevails.  Children  should  not  be  treated 
like  machines.  The  heavy-handed  drillmaster  may  quell 
a  mob  by  force.  It  requires  the  teacher's  qualifications 
(Chapter  VII.)  to  train  pupils  to  govern  themselves.  An 
able-bodied  man  of  strong  will  may  crush  a  school  into 
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silence,  compel  children  to  learn  their  lessons,  and  make 
his  word  become  law,  but  the  ends  of  discipline  are  no 
more  secured  when  obedience  results  from  intimidating, 
than  from  bribing  or  coaxing.  No  government  is  effective 
that  has  not  for  its  object  self-government.  Authority 
should  be  felt  and  respected,  but  not  paraded  or  talked 
about.  If  the  pupil  is  continually  directed,  he  fails  to 
acquire  the  power  of  independent  intellectual  effort.  As 
he  advances,  periods  of  effort  entirely  independent  of 
supervision  should  be  permitted.  The  centre  of  control 
should  be  gradually  transferred  from  the  teacher  to  each 
of  his  pupils.  What  they  are  becoming  is  to  be  kept  in 
view  rather  than  what  they  are  doing. 

Characteristics  of  Good  Discipline. — In  a  properly 
disciplined  school  pupils  are  attentive.  Attention  forms 
the  avenue  to  the  higher  intellectual  processes.  With 
young  children  voluntary  attention  is  not  to  be  expected  ; 
but,  as  they  pass  from  the  elementary  stages,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  acquire  the  power  of  fixing  their  thoughts. 
Those  habits  (Chapter  VI.)  which  constitute  character — 
such  as  industry,  order,  neatness,  obedience,  truthfulness, 
etc. — become  prominent  features  of  well- trained  pupils.  In 
a  school  that  is  characterized  by  good  discipline  there  is  a 
high  moral  tone. 

Good  government  requires  that  the  discipline  should  be 
regular.  Uniformity,  firmness,  and  discretion  are  observed 
in  the  enforcement  of  rules.  The  natural  instincts  are 
followed  and  utilized  in  securing  obedience.  Submission 
to  authority  is  maintained  without  any  apparent  effort. 
The  discipline  is  unobtrusive.  It  is  kind.  Love  is  supreme. 
Fear  is  not  a  controlling  force.  Justice  reigns.  Anger, 
vacillation,  carelessness,  and  unreasonable  demands  are 
unknown.  Courtesy  and  self-control  are  shown  by  the 
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teacher,  and  the  pupils  catch  his  spirit  and  follow  his 
example. 

Good  order  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  good  discip- 
line. Without  it  good  teaching  is  impossible,  progress  is 
not  to  be  expected,  and  the  school  is  defective  in  the  for- 
mation of  good  habits.  An  orderly  school  is  marked  by 
the  thorough  and  systematic  manner  in  which  the  lessons 
are  taken  up,  by  the  taste  exhibited  in  the  arrangement  of 
books,  furniture,  apparatus,  etc.,  and  by  the  promptness 
and  regularity  that  attend  the  performance  of  duty  by  the 
pupils.  Incentives  to  right  action  and  penalties  for  wrong- 
doing are  judiciously  employed.  There  is  no  elaborate 
code  of  rules.  Where  order  prevails,  children  are  led  to 
control  themselves  by  their  intelligence  and  conscience. 
The  careless  and  irregular  are  readily  brought  to  attention. 
The  teacher  is  orderly  himself,  and  never  goes  on  with 
work  until  disorder,  if  it  arises,  ceases.  In  an  orderly 
school  attention  is  not  secured  by  blustering,  striking  the 
desk,  stamping  the  foot,  threatening  the  idle  or  scolding 
the  dull.  Haste,  fickleness,  whispering  and  idleness  are 
absent. 

Conditions  Of  Discipline. — 1.  Proper  environments, 
if  not  absolutely  indispensable,  tend  at  least  to  facilitate 
and  promote  discipline.  Children  are  more  easily  managed 
in  a  building  that  is  spacious,  beautiful,  well-planned  and 
well  furnished.  It  is  difficult  to  preserve  order  when 
physical  comfort  is  not  secured.  A  badly  heated,  poorly 
lighted,  and  ill-ventilated  room  imposes  additional  strain 
on  the  teacher's  governing  power.  Attractive  surround- 
ings help  to  make  children  love  school,  and  lessen  the  task 
of  securing  attention. 

2.  Authority  is  essential  to  good  government.  The 
rights,  powers  and  duties  of  the  teacher  should  be  defined 
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by  the  laws  of  the  State  (See  Appendix).  If  each  munici- 
pality or  district  enjoys  complete  freedom  in  school  legisla- 
tion, the  authority  of  the  teacher  is  liable  to  be  unduly 
restricted  or  hastily  modified.  An  efficient  system  of 
education  demands  a  fair  measure  of  centralization.  It 
follows  that  the  teacher  in  a  private  school  has  not  the  aid 
to  discipline  that  is  necessary  to  good  government.  On 
this  account  character  is  more  easily  formed  in  institutions 
subject  to  public  control. 

3.  Easy  control  needs  the  support  of  trustees.     In  the 
faithful  discharge  of   their   difficult   duties    teachers   are 
entitled  to  all  the  assistance  that  School  Boards  can  give. 
There  should  be  no  interference  in  those  matters  of  organi- 
zation and  management   which,  by   law,  pertain   to   the 
teacher  or   the    inspector.      Meddlesome  trustees  are  an 
injury  to  discipline.     Harshness,  doubtless,  should  not  be 
allowed  in  controlling  pupils,  but  the  trustee  who  is  ever 
ready  to  have  the  complaints  of  any  busybody  publicly 
investigated  is  no  friend  of  teachers,  pupils,  or  parents. 
Every  good  teacher  should  be  anxious  to  take  necessary 
counsel  from  his  trustees  and  his  inspector.     The  best  dis- 
cipline is  not  found  where  the  support  of  the  Board  is 
wanting. 

4.  The    co-operation    of  the   principal    is   essential    to 
efficient  control.     If  the  head-teacher  is  weak  in  manage- 
ment  and    discipline,   the   difficulty    of   each  assistant  is 
increased.     The  successful  chief  supports  his  subordinates 
without   destroying   their    individuality.       The   spirit   of 
order,  precision  and  governing  power  which  the  principal 
exhibits  should  be  such  as  may  be  followed  by  the  entire 
staff.     An  inexperienced  teacher  should  feel  that  in  the 
headmaster  he  has  one  competent  to  give  advice,  ready  to 
sustain  his  authority,  and  one  who  is  a  rampart  to  check 
disobedience  or    rebellion.     When  an  assistant   blunders, 
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care  should  be  taken  to  have  matters  righted  without 
lessening  his  influence.  The  principal  will  often  find 
troubles  arising  that  never  would  have  occurred  had  good 
judgment  on  the  part  of  some  assistant  been  exercised. 
Too  much  should  not,  however,  be  expected  of  beginners. 
The  one  who  has  the  main  qualifications  of  a  successful 
teacher  may  eventually  become  an  acquisition  to  the  school. 
One  who  is  sure  to  fail  may  be  quietly  requested  to 
resign.  A  weak  disciplinarian  makes  it  harder  for  the 
other  teachers  to  govern. 

5.  Harmony   among    the,   staff  must  be  preserved  in  a 
school   having  two  or  more  teachers.     A  divided   house 
cannot  stand.      Good   discipline   requires  unity  of  action. 
The  -will  of  the  principal  should  be  law  in  all   matters 
pertaining  to  management.      Though  vested  with  power 
somewhat  autocratic  in  its  nature,  every  wise  headmaster 
constantly  consults  the  members  of  his  staff.     An  assistant 
who  goes  out  of  his  way  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the 
principal,   deserves  to  be  dismissed.     The  best  managed 
schools  are    those  where  appointments  on  the    staff  are 
made  by  the  Boards  on  the  recommendation  of  the  prin- 
cipal  or   inspector.      An   efficient    executive    officer   will 
preserve   harmony,    receive    the    cheerful    support   of   his 
assistants,  give  good  counsel  to  trustees,  and  prevent  by 
his  tact  any  serious  troubles  from  making  headway. 

6.  The   confidence  of  parents  is  necessary  in  order  that 
the  government  may  be  effective.     Fitness  and  merit  are 
unfortunately    not    always    duly    considered    in    making 
appointments.     The  candidate  who  has  "  influence  "  is  often 
selected    in    preference   to    one    of  higher    qualifications. 
False   economy   has   more   than   once  placed   an  inferior 
teacher  in  charge  of  a  school.     It  frequently  happens  that 
some  persons  in  a  section  are  annoyed  because  their  relative 
or   favorite  did  not  receive   the    appointment.      Greater 
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care  is  needed  in  selecting  teachers.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected, however,  that  not  only  fairness  to  the  candidate 
chosen,  but  the  important  interests  of  their  children  as  well, 
should  prompt  parents  to  aid  the  teacher  in  his  arduous 
duties.  To  discredit  a  teacher  in  advance  is  neither  wise 
nor  honest.  Easy  control  is  out  of  the  question  when 
parents  are  so  forgetful  of .  the  welfare  of  their  children  as 
to  make  before  them  disparaging  remarks  of  the  teacher's 
scholarship  or  professional  attainments. 

Devices  of  Discipline. — There  are  many  devices  of 
the  school-room  which,  though  not  calling  for  high  govern- 
ing powers,  may  be  employed  to  render  control  easy. 
Methods  of  this  nature  serve,  like  the  conditions  of 
discipline  already  described,  to  aid  the  weak  disciplinarian 
and  to  lessen  the  strain  that  is  inseparable  from  the  work  of 
even  the  best  teachers.  Their  chief  advantages  are  the 
removal  of  temptations  to  misconduct,  and  the  prevention 
of  disorder  by  surrounding  children  with  what  will  induce 
them  to  do  right.  If  utilized  they  greatly  help  the  teacher  ; 
if  disregarded,  good  government  is  impossible.  Some  of 
the  most  important  devices  are  the  following : 

1.  The   school-house   and   the   school  ground   should   be 
improved  in  every  -  way  that  may  add  to  their   attractive- 
ness.    Doubtless  these  are  matters  for  the  trustees,  but  in 
the  matter  of  aesthetics  much  may  be  done  by  the  teacher 
who  enlists  the  aid  of  the  pupils.     Some   teachers  have 
cultivated  in  their  pupils  a  taste  for  what  is  refining  and 
ennobling.     Order  is  more  easily  preserved,  and  attention 
to  duty  more  readily  secured,  when  beauty  and  cleanliness 
are  recognized  as  valuable  aids  to  discipline. 

2.  Physical  comfort  is  inseparable  from  good  order.     It 
is  impossible  to  secure  attention  if  no  relief  is  given  to 
children  suffering  from  a  close  atmosphere,  bad  temperature 
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or  glaring  light.  To  see  that  the  fires  are  well  looked 
after,  and  that  the  room  is  flushed  with  pure  air  at  suitable 
times,  is  as  important  as  imparting  knowledge. 

3.  The    seating    of    the  pupils   has    much    to    do    with 
discipline.     Provision  should  be  made  for  periods  of  sitting 
and  standing.     Frequent  intermissions  are  necessary  for 
young  children  (Chapter  XII.). 

Pupils  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  eye  of  the  teacher 
may  be  upon  them.  In  an  ungraded  school  the  elementary 
classes  should  be  so  placed  that  hints  and  short  lessons 
may  be  given  them  if  necessary,  while  the  older  pupils  are 
taught  writing,  arithmetic,  composition  and  other  subjects. 
It  is  not  always  best  to  put  the  junior  pupils  by  them- 
selves. A  suitable  place  for  classes  to  sit  or  stand  during 
recitations  should  also  be  provided. 

It  is  important  to  seat  pupils  in  such  a  way  that  those 
who  are  weak  in  one  another's  presence  may  be  separated. 
A  troublesome  boy  may  be  managed  if  placed  near  those 
who  are  industrious.  It  is  not  well  to  give  pupils  their 
permanent  seats  till  they  are  fairly  well  known.  After 
seats  have  been  assigned  for  the  term,  it  is  best  to  make  as 
few  changes  as  possible. 

4.  A  good  classification  aids  discipline.     It  is  difficult  to 
maintain  interest  when  the  pupils  of  a  class  differ  widely 
in  their  attainments.     In  graded  schools  a  common  hin- 
drance to  good  order  is  the  excessively  large  size  of  classes. 
The  only  remedy  is  additional  teachers.     To  expect  any 
one — and  especially  a  beginner — to  manage  sixty  or  seventy 
pupils  is  cruel   to  teacher  and  pupils.     In  a  rural  school, 
where  the  classes  are  small,  an  inexperienced  teacher,  who 
would  fail  in  a  city  school,  will  often  do  good  work.     In 
ungraded  schools,  and  in  some   High  Schools,  the  multi- 
plicity of  classes  is  a  constant  obstacle  to  easy  control. 
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When  pupils  are  left  a  great  part  of  the  time  to  them- 
selves, the  difficulty  of  government  is  increased.  Fewer 
classes,  or  a  doubling  up  of  classes  in  some  subjects,  may 
give  partial  relief  (Chapter  XL).  Skill  is  needed  to  adopt 
proper  devices  of  this  kind. 

5.  A  good  lesson  programme  is    a  great    advantage  in 
preserving  order.      A  well  constructed  time-table  (Chapter 
XII.)  is  necessary  to  easy  control.     Short,  lively  recitations, 
followed  by  short  recesses,  are  needed   for  young  pupils. 
Order  is  out  of  the  question  when  pupils  are  exhausted. 
To  assign  certain  difficult  subjects  as  the  work  for  the  last 
hour  of   the  day  is  to   hinder  good  government.     In  an 
ungraded  school  the  junior  classes   should  not  be  left  for 
the   last.     In  High  Schools,  where  the  work   is   divided 
among   the    teachers   by    departments,    many   devices   in 
arranging  the  time-table  will   require  consideration.      So 
far  as  practicable  the  subjects  that  exhaust  the  nervous 
energy  and  those  that  do  not  call  for  close  reasoning  should 
alternate.     A  change  from  one  subject  to  another,  if  wisely 
arranged,  increases  the  interest  and  helps  discipline. 

6.  Good  study   arrangements  are  an   important  feature 
of   the   time-table  for  rural   schools.      Even  in  a  graded 
school,  it  is  an  absurd  practice  to  have  all   study  done  at 
home.     Pupils  do   not   need  to   be   "  talked  to "  for  five 
hours  a  day.     In  an  ungraded  school,  if  proper  arrange- 
ments are  not  made  for  study,  pupils,  when  not  engaged 
in  a  recitation,  will  get  into  mischief.     Every  class  should 
be  employed.     While  one  class  is  taught  algebra  or  history 
another  class  may  prepare  grammar  or   study  geometry. 
Writing  or  drawing  may   occupy    the  attention  of   some 
pupils,     while    others    are    instructed    in     arithmetic    or 
physiology.      To  keep  the  entire  "machinery"  in  motion 
demands  judgment  and  experience.     Idleness  is  productive 
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of  disorder.     Pupils  must  be  kept  busy.     Their   employ- 
ment must  be  profitable. 

7.  A  system  of  signals,  constituting  what  may  be  termed 
school  tactics,  may  be  used  with  much  advantage  in  elemen- 
ary  classes.     Mechanical  movements  secured  in  this  way  may 
save  time,  impart  vigor,  give  a  military  appearance  to  the 
class,  lessen  the  teacher's  requests,  promote  order  and  train 
to  habits  of  obedience.     School  tactics  should  be  uniform 
and  should  cause  no  confusion.     Signals  should  be  few  and 
readily  understood.     By  means  of  a  little  bell,  or  by  the 
notes  of  a  piano,  children  may  be  called  to  attention,  assem- 
bled in    their  places,    trained   to  stand  or  sit,  or    to  be 
dismissed  from  their  classes  with  regularity,  promptitude, 
and   decorum.       For   advanced  classes  fewer    tactics    are 
necessary,  but   order  is  indispensable.     More  self-control 
is   to   be   expected   of   older   pupils.       The    discipline   is 
defective  when  "hustling,"  or  "hazing"  cannot  be  checked. 

8.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  assist  the  teacher  in  pre- 
serving order.     System  is  needed  in  the  care,  distribution 
and  collection  of  books,  slates,  pens,  pencils,  etc.,  used  in 
the  elementary  classes.     In  matters  of  this  kind  children 
may  be  assigned  little  duties  which  will  please  them  and 
aid  the  teacher.     Maps  and  apparatus  may  be  arranged, 
the  blackboard  cleaned,  and  works  of  reference  consulted, 
in  the  case  of  advanced  classes,  by  some  of  the  pupils.     A 
boy  will    feel    some   pride  if   he   is    required,   under  the 
teacher's  directions,  to  see  that  the  room  is   kept  at  the 
proper  temperature,  the  ventilation  looked   after,  or  the 
appliances  for  physical  culture  kept  in  their  place.     Mis- 
chief may  often  be  checked,  and  better  relationships  formed 
between    pupils    and   teacher,    when    such    functions   and 
responsibilities  as   have   been  mentioned  are  assigned  to 
different  members  of  the  class. 
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9.  Physical  exercises  (Chapter  II.)  promote  good  discip- 
line.    Much  of  the   restlessness  of  children  is  due  to  the 
need  of  bodily  activity.     Pupils  who  take  an  interest  in 
games,  drill,  gymnastics  or  calisthenics,  learn  more  readily 
to  become  orderly  and  obedient.     Children  who  are  con- 
stantly on  the  move  should  be  given  a  chance  to  develop 
their  physical  powers.     Recess,  with  its  fun  and  frolic,  has 
its  place  in  every  well-constructed  time-table. 

10.  Rules  of  conduct  for  pupils  should  be  few.     Page, 
that  pioneer  as  a  writer  in  the  art  of  discipline,  recognizes 
a  philosophic  truth  when  he  regards  "Do  Right"  as  a  rule 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  secure  good  government.     A 
code  of  laws  has  its  place  in  the  preservation  of  order  in 
the  State,  but  not  in  the  school-room.     The  usages  of  the 
school  are  best  learned  by  practice.     The  constant  exhibi- 
tion of    good  conduct  is  more  potent  in  influencing   the 
effort  of  individual    scholars    than  the    multiplication  of 
rules.       Whatever    rules    are   adopted,    should   not   refer 
so  much   to  matters  relating  to  work  and  behavior  as  to 
matters  of  attendance,  promotions,   courses  of  study,  etc. 
Rules  often  awaken  a  desire  to  do  what  is  forbidden,  and 
give  the  impression  that  what  is  not  prohibited  may  be 
transgressed  with   impunity.     There  should  be  few  rules 
relating    to   crimes    for   which    penalties    are    prescribed. 
There  should  be  no  rules  that  cannot  be  enforced.     Com- 
mands should  be  given  in  a  firm  but  quiet  tone,  in  few 
words,  and  should   not   be   repeated.      Orders  should  be 
explained,  if  necessary,  and  should  not  be  associated  with 
a  warning  or  threat.     The  unwritten  law  of  duty  and  the 
power  of  conscience  will  hold   prominence  in  every  well- 
governed  school. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SCHOOL  INCENTIVES. 

The  Need  Of  Incentives.  — Human  nature  is  im- 
perfect. The  government  of  nations  cannot  be  secured 
by  depending  solely  on  the  highest  motives  of  each 
individual.  Rewards  and  punishments  are  inseparable 
from  obedience  to  law.  The  sense  of  right  and  the  power 
of  conscience  are  imperfectly  developed  in  children.  Before 
the  intelligence  and  the  will  are  trained,  a  child  is 
controlled  by  his  feelings.  Almost  from  earliest  infancy 
he  recognizes  that  certain  actions  lead  to  pleasurable 
or  painful  results.  The  hope  of  reward,  or  the  expec- 
tation of  pleasure,  must  be  stimulated  so  that  the  right 
course  may  be  taken.  The  impulse  of  the  moment 
may  be  strong  for  years,  but  if  the  right  influence  is 
brought  to  bear,  there  will  arise  a  growing  tendency  to 
prefer  a  future  and  a  greater  good  to  an  immediate 
pleasure.  The  incentives  required  will  vary  with  the  age, 
disposition  and  circumstances  of  the  pupil.  They  will  also 
be  determined  by  the  end  to  be  sought  in  the  formation  of 
character. 

Choice  of  Incentives. — In  influencing  children  to 
right  action,  the  highest  motives  that  will  secure  the 
end  in  view  should  be  used.  Lower  incentives  have  no 
permanent  place  in  good  discipline.  All  children  cannot 
be  treated  alike.  The  same  child  requires  different 
treatment  at  different  times,  and  under  different  circum- 
stances. An  incentive  which  is  not  of  the  highest  kind 
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cannot  be  defended,  unless  it  gradually  brings  the  pupil 
under  the  dominion  of  higher  self-acting  influences.  The 
incentive  must  be  educative  in  its  results.  The  physician 
must  understand  the  condition  of  the  patient  and  the 
nature  of  the  disease  before  he  can  prescribe  the  medicine. 
In  like  manner,  ability  to  diagnose  the  intellectual  and 
moral  state  of  the  pupil  is  an  essential  element  of  the 
teacher's  qualification.  "  What  is  the  disease ?"  "What 
is  its  cause  *?  "  "  What  remedies  may  be  used  ?  "  "  Which 
one  will  have  the  best  effect  on  character  1 "  These  are 
questions  which  daily  confront  the  teacher. 

Two  Kinds  Of  Incentives.— 1.  Natural  incentives 
are  the  pleasures  or  discomforts  that  ordinarily  arise 
from  actions.  If  a  pupil  attends  school  regularly  with  the 
desire  of  standing  well  in  his  class,  if  he  studies  hard  in 
order  to  gain  knowledge  for  the  pleasure  it  gives,  or  if  he 
works  with  energy  to  pass  an  examination  so  that  he  may 
gain  a  position  of  trust  in  society,  he  is  in  each  case 
influenced  by  a  natural  incentive.  There  is  a  clear  con- 
nection between  the  end  to  be  secured  and  the  activity 
called  into  play. 

2.  When  an  incentive  is  of  a  character  that  shows  no 
consequential  relation  between  the  desired  object  and  the 
effort  put  forth,  it  is  called  artificial.  For  instance,  a  boy 
may  be  promised  a  pair  of  skates  if  he  goes  regularly  to 
school,  he  may  be  induced  to  prepare  his  lesson  if  a 
holiday  is  offered  as  a  reward,  or  he  may  strive  to  pass  an 
examination  with  the  hope  of  gaining  a  prize.  In  each 
case  an  artificial  incentive  is  used  as  a  motive  to  secure  a 
desirable  object. 

It  is  evident  that  the  best  results  are  not  attainable  by 
means  of  artificial  incentives.  In  the  hands  of  a  poor 
teacher  they  may  be  productive  of  bad  results.  A  good 
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teacher  has  little  need  of  them.  At  best  they  are  merely 
temporary  expedients.  Many  of  them  have,  like  some  bad 
teaching  methods,  come  down  by  tradition.  If  subjected  to 
the  light  of  pedagogical  research,  they  will  be  found  as  un- 
sound as  the  rote  system  of  teaching  history,  or  the  rule 
method  of  solving  arithmetical  problems.  The  vital  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  is,  whether  or  not  an  incentive  is  defens- 
ible on  account  of  its  consequent  moral  results.  It  will  be 
found,  in  many  instances,  that  an  artificial  incentive  is  of 
doubtful  value  as  regards  the  pupil  to  be  influenced,  and 
that  it  has  an  injurious  effect  on  other  members  of  the 
class. 

Prizes.  — Prizes  are  the  incentives  of  an  artificial  nature 
that  are  most  frequently  used  in  school.  In  the  prize 
system  proper  there  is  competition  among  several,  but  only 
a  few  win.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  system  of 
rewards  where  each  person  who  reaches  a  certain  standard 
receives  something  valuable  as  a  mark  of  distinction.  In 
High  Schools  and  Colleges,  as  well  as  in  the  more  advanced 
classes  of  elementary  ^schools,  the  test  in  the  competition 
is  generally  a  written  examination.  In  the  junior  classes 
the  estimate  made  by  the  teacher  decides. 

In  the  prize  system  emulation  stimulates  exertion. 
Emulation  is,  in  itself,  a  valuable  incentive  to  human 
activity.  Its  influence  is  felt  through  all  communities, 
irrespective  of  rank,  age  or  occupation.  It  is  not  confined 
to  those  of  eminent  gifts  or  attainments.  It  is  a  powerful 
factor  in  human  advancement,  but  it  requires  proper  direc- 
tion. There  are  few  natures  so  indolent  as  never  to  have 
felt  its  warm  influence.  In  most  schools  there  is  less  need 
of  exciting  emulation  than  of  directing  it  aright.  The 
frequent  use  of  it  may  do  much  harm.  To  whet  the  love 
of  distinction  by  stimulating  words  and  the  glitter  of 
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artificial  rewards,  has  a  powerful  effect  on  obedient  and 
industrious  pupils.  To  make  the  school  a  little  battle-field, 
on  which  the  rival  combatants  strive  to  vindicate  their 
superiority,  is  to  lead  pupils  to  concentrate  their  efforts 
against  their  rivals,  and  perhaps  to  cherish  towards  them 
malevolent  feelings.  Those  who  by  nature  are  unfitted  to 
take  part  in  the  "  trial  of  speed  "  often  become  the  victims 
of  injustice. 

Emulation  may,  when  directed  by  an  enlightened  teacher, 
become  a  power  capable  of  achieving  great  results,  but 
there  is  no  need  that  its  application  should  be  limited  to  a 
system  of  rewards  granted  to  those  who  show  superior 
excellence  in  intellectual  attainments.  In  the  infant  stage, 
where  the  desire  is  to  draw  out  the  amiable  sentiments,  the 
use  of  emulation  should  be  checked.  With  young  children 
a  written  examination  is  impossible,  and  if  prizes  are  to  be 
granted  the  teachers  must  assume  a  responsibility  that  may 
endanger  their  relations  with  unreasonable  parents  and  with 
children  of  immature  judgment.  With  older  pupils,  if  the 
prize  system  does  not  foster  envy,  jealousy,  deception, 
heartburning  or  dishonesty,  it  has  at  all  events  kept  in  the 
back-ground  the  higher  motives  of  good  government.  If 
its  evils  are  not  perceptible,  the  explanation  is  that  the 
school  has  been  controlled  by  a  teacher  who  knows  how  to 
employ  the  natural  incentives  of  good  discipline.  The 
prize  system  is  a  prop  to  efficient  instruction  that  is  becom- 
ing less  and  less  employed  by  teachers  in  Public  Schools. 
It  is  evident  only  a  few  pupils — pupils  who  do  not  need 
such  incentives — are  competitors  in  the  struggle.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  good  teacher  who  has  tested  the  value  of 
natural  incentives  would  sacrifice  their  advantages  by  the 
introduction  of  the  prize  system. 

In  High  Schools  the  evils  of  the  system  are  more  easily 
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checked.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  development  which  has 
only  a  traditional  value.  In  the  language  of  Fitch,  the 
system  is  a  species  of  "  bribery."  The  Science  of  Pedagogy 
proves  that  the  practice  of  granting  prizes  cannot  be 
defended.  Public  money  is  now  seldom  expended  for 
prizes  or  scholarships.  It  may  be  difficult  to  refuse,  for 
purposes  of  this  kind,  the  gifts  that  come  from  private 
liberality.  Custom  and  benevolence,  and  not  the  science 
of  education,  usually  guide  such  acts  of  generosity.  The 
contention  that  "  inducements "  are  needed  to  draw 
students  who  might  otherwise  go  to  rival  institutions,  is 
sufficient  to  condemn  a  system  not  based  on  sounder 
morality.  It  should  also  be  known  that,  if  a  university 
student  is  benefited  by  a  scholarship,  the  measure  of  his 
private  purse  is  not  a  factor  in  securing  the  reward.  The 
winner  of  a  prize  is  generally  a  student  who  would  do  his 
best  in  any  case.  No  incentive  can  be  good  that  may  not 
serve  as  a  spur  to  those  who  lag  behind. 

"  A  distinction  may  be  made  between  prizes  and  rewards.  A 
prize  is  something  which  can  be  secured  by  only  one  of  two  com- 
petitors, or  by  one  or  a  very  few  of  any  number  of  competitors. 
All  may  strive,  but  only  one,  or  a  very  small  number,  can  possibly 
win.  A  reward,  on  the  other  hand,  is  something  which,  however 
many  are  concerned,  all  may  attain  who  reach  a  certain  required 
degree  of  excellence.  The  fact  that  one  obtains  the  reward  does 
not  preclude  others  from  obtaining  it.  If  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence is  not  placed  too  high,  not  above  the  possible  attainment  of 
any  faithful,  earnest  and  industrious  student,  many  of  the  objec- 
tions which  are  justly  urged  against  prizes  cannot  be  urged  against 
rewards." — Putnam. 

Privileges  granted  to  pupils  who  win  in  a  contest  are 
open  to  similar  objections.  They  also  tend  to  induce  a 
teacher  to  ignore  the  higher  incentives.  It  is  possible,  if 
wisely  directed,  that  the  privilege  of  gaining  a  position  of 
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honor  or  trust  may  furnish  a  harmless  rivalry.  It  should 
be  known,  however,  that  any  motive  is  defective  in  prin- 
ciple that  tends  to  have  the  backward  pupils  overlooked. 
If  the  weak  are  handicapped  for  the  sake  of  the  more 
gifted,  the  discipline  is  wrong. 

Exemptions  are  artificial  incentives  which  would  appear 
to  convey  the  thought  that  the  performance  of  duty  is  not 
a  pleasure.  A  few  examples  will  show  what  is  meant : 
The  boy  who  comes  out  first  in  composition  is  freed  from 
writing  the  weekly  essay.  The  one  who  does  well  during 
the  term  is  not  subjected  to  the  final  examinations.  Pupils 
who  conduct  themselves  well  are  allowed  to  leave  school 
half  an  hour  before  the  rest  of  the  class.  If  the  principle 
introduced  can  be  defended,  it  implies  that  preparing 
lessons  is  unpleasant,  that  writing  at  examinations  has  no 
educative  value,  and  that  attending  school  is  a  hardship. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the  custom  of 
granting  a  holiday  on  account  of  a  visit  from  some 
distinguished  personage,  is  a  pedagogical  error  handed 
down  by  tradition.  If  a  holiday  is  a  benefit,  why  wait  for 
the  Inspector's  visit  ? 

Right  Motives. — No  discipline  can  be  defended  that 
does  not  employ  high  motives  in  gaining  its  ends.  No 
obedience  to  authority,  no  temporary  interest  in  study,  no 
desire  to  win  distinction,  can  compensate  for  the  habitual 
subjection  of  the  will  to  the  dominancy  of  the  lower 
motives.  A  school  may  be  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of 
interest  and  effort  by  the  enthusiastic  use  of  rewards,  such 
as  prizes,  promises  of  holidays,  or  the  release  from  certain 
duties ;  but  artificial  incentives  of  this  nature  do  not  stand 
the  decisive  test  of  character  building.  They  tend  to  bring 
the  will  into  subjection  to  what  is  present  and  selfish,  and 
leave  the  sense  of  right  and  duty  weak.  Discipline  is 
defective  if  the  natural  results  of  effort  are  not  made 
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attractive.  The  most  efficient  training  of  the  will  involves 
an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  duty.  The  religious  motives 
have  been  the  most  powerful  in  the  formation  of  national 
life  and  individual  character.  As  has  been  stated  (Chapter 
IV.),  the  religious  motives  should  not  be  used  except  with 
discretion.  Although  the  sense  of  duty  ranks  highest  as 
an  incentive,  it  should  not  be  continually  used  in  school 
discipline.  Long  before  a  child  can  be  taught  to  act  from 
any  sense  of  honor,  right,  or  duty,  his  nature  may  be 
employed  to  strengthen  his  will  and  to  direct  his  course  of 
action.  The  motives  that  may  be  used  by  the  teacher  will 
now  receive  consideration : 

1.  A  Desire  for  Good  Standing. — As  Raub  remarks, 
"  This,  as  an  incentive,  appeals  directly  to  the  self-respect 
of  the  pupil.  Every  one  feels  it  an  honor  to  stand  high  in 
his  school,  and  among  the  best  in  his  class."  Progress 
implies  a  knowledge  of  one's  present  and  past  attainments, 
and  therefore  the  desire  for  a  higher  standing  is  a  necessary 
and  natural  incentive  of  school  discipline.  A  consciousness 
of  improvement  is  a  valuable  spur  to  increased  effort. 
The  pupil  who  is  influenced  to-day  to  do  better  than 
yesterday,  is  sure  to  improve.  The  motive  is  serviceable 
in  childhood  and  all  through  life.  With  junior  pupils 
relative  standing  should  be  used  sparingly.  There  is 
danger  in  childhood  that  a  high  rank  may  unduly  elate,  or 
a  low  standing  injuriously  depress.  It  is  not  results  so 
much  as  fidelity  that  should  be  rewarded  in  the  case  of 
young  children.  There  is  danger  also  of  fostering  selfish- 
ness at  the  expense  of  judgment  and  self-control. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  hold,  as  some  persons  contend,  that 
all  methods  of  comparing  the  standing  of  children  are  bad. 
This  theory  ignores  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  measure 
of  progress  without  comparisons.  It  fails  to  admit  the 
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force  of  example  on  human  effort.  In  a  school  where  each 
student  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  standing  of  the  other 
members  of  his  class,  there  is  little  to  stimulate  effort. 
Doubtless  the  motive  must  be  used  with  caution.  The 
age,  disposition  and  attainments  of  the  pupils  must  be 
considered. 

Pupils  who  reach  a  certain  standing  may  be  rewarded. 
If  those  who  attain  a  certain  rank  receive  a  prize,  the 
objections  mentioned  against  the  prize  system  do  not  apply. 
There  is  no  competition.  No  pupil  has  any  grounds  for 
cherishing  the  hope  that  the  others  in  his  class  may  fail. 
A  prize,  unless  in  the  shape  of  a  certificate,  is,  however, 
unnecessary.  It  seems  ridiculous  to  grant  a  prize  worth 
four  or  five  dollars  to  a  student  who  has  been  awarded  a 
certificate  that  is  worth  as  many  hundreds  of  dollars. 

2.  Approbation.  —  "A  teacher,"  says  Wickersham, 
"  should  commend  when  he  can,  and  find  fault  only  when 
he  must."  It  is  astonishing  the  trouble  a  child  will 
undergo  to  stand  well  with  his  fellows,  to  be  thought 
courageous,  generous,  skilful,  or  to  gain  influence  with 
them.  A  pupil  must  be  very  low  down  when  he  cares 
nothing  about  the  good-will  of  his  teacher.  Children  need 
encouragement.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  pupil  who  has 
not  some  traits  deserving  of  approval.  A  slight  effort  to 
improve  should  be  recognized.  It  is  a  serious  blunder  to 
give  a  boy  to  understand  that  nothing  good  is  expected  of 
him.  Many  a  bad  boy  is  deserving  of  credit  for  the  efforts 
he  makes  to  resist  temptation.  The  pupil  is  discouraged 
who  finds  that  his  utmost  exertions  fail  to  extort  a  word 
of  acknowledgment  from  his  unsympathetic  teacher.  The 
cold  and  breathless  stimulus  of  fear  seems  the  only  power 
some  teachers  can  use  to  arouse  pupils  to  activity. 

Injudicious    praise    may    make    a    pupil    blind    to   his 
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defects.  Prudence  in  distributing  rewards  is  needed.  It 
only  depraves  the  character  of  children  to  implant  in  their 
minds  exaggerated  opinions  of  what  they  have  done  and  of 
what  they  can  do.  Flattery  is  bad.  Praise,  as  a  stimulus, 
should  be  administered  steadily.  Approbation,  when 
fairly  earned,  should  not  be  withheld.  An  oversight  may 
cause  a  child  of  gentle  disposition  to  spend  an  hour  in 
tears.  Good  conduct,  as  well  as  good  answering,  should  be 
approved.  It  is  not  desirable  to  give  children  to  under- 
stand that  they  merit  praise  merely  for  doing  their  duty. 
It  makes  approbation  too  cheap  if  it  is  to  be  bestowed  for 
regularity,  truthfulness,  or  honesty.  As  a  rule  praise 
should  not  be  given  in  a  formal  or  ostentatious  manner. 
Unless  an  act  shows  some  special  mental  or  moral  victory, 
no  good  will  come  by  dwelling  on  its  merits  before  the 
class.  If  the  teacher  is  loved  by  his  pupils,  a  quiet  word 
of  commendation,  incidentally  expressed,  will  be  sufficient. 
A  kind  remark  in  private  may  also  serve  the  purpose  more 
effectively  than  public  laudation. 

3.  The  Desire  for  Knowledge. — The  pupil  who 
craves  for  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  will  find  a  prize 
in  every  truth  learned.  He  does  not  need  the  spur  of 
emulation  or  approbation  to  prompt  him  to  exertion. 
The  fear  of  punishment  is  not  required  to  excite  his 
mental  activities.  The  highest  scholarship  has  not  been 
achieved  by  those  whose  sole  ambition  was  to  gain 
position,  riches  or  public  applause,  but  by  those  whose 
devotion  to  study  sprang  from  a  love  of  truth  for  its  own 
sake.  The  true  philosopher  is  a"  lover  of  wisdom,  not  for 
its  practical  uses,  but  for  its  intrinsic  worth. 

The  desire  for  knowledge  may  be  cultivated.  To  impart 
information,  the  mind  of  the  pupil  must  be  prepared  for 
its  reception.  As  Thring  remarks,  by  way  of  illustration, 
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"It  is  impossible  to  pour  water  into  a  tea-kettle  that  has 
the  lid  on."  The  teacher  may  do  much  to  remove  the  "  lid," 
or  to  arouse  that  curiosity  which  will  create  a  desire  for 
study.  To  cause  his  pupils  to  be  anxious  to  see,  to  hear, 
and  to  reason,  is  the  first  aim  of  the  teacher  during  the 
recitation.  Unless  the  desire  for  knowledge  is  formed,  the 
appropriate  activity  cannot  arise.  When  curiosity  is 
aroused,  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  meet  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  pupils.  The  attention  must  be  held  by 
instructing  and  not  by  amusing.  Time  must  not  be 
wasted  in  irrelevant  stories,  in  solving  puzzles,  or  in 
answering  conundrums.  Teaching  should  be  made  inter- 
esting; but  it  should  be  understood  that  hard  study  is 
the  royal  road  to  manhood  and  success. 

"The  mind  is  endowed  with  a  spontaneous  craving  or  desire 
for  knowledge,  and  this  desire  is  specially  keen  and  active  in 
childhood.  This  natural  craving  of  the  mind  for  knowledge  is 
more  than  curiosity — more  than  a  desire  for  novelty.  It  is  a 
principle  of  the  mind,  which  has  for  its  final  cause  or  purpose  the 
development  of  the  mental  powers  and  the  improvement  of  the 
individual  and  the  race.  It  is  nature's  means  for  securing  these 
beneficent  ends. " —  White. 

"Gradually  the  mere  instinctive  impulse  of  the  child  becomes, 
in  the  more  advanced  pupil,  the  love  of  knowledge.  At  bottom 
there  is  still  the  spontaneous  element,  the  natural  craving  of  the 
soul  for  that  which  supports  its  life  and  ministers  to  its  growth 
an4  development.  The  native  impulse  is  now  reinforced  and 
strengthened  by  rational  considerations.  The  pupil  desires  to 
know  because  knowledge  will  be  of  service  to  him  in  the  conduct  of 
life,  will  help  him  'to  get  a  living,'  will  give  him  social  position, 
personal  influence,  political  power  and  preferment." — Putnam. 

4.  Love  of  Activity. — Children  like  change  and  are 
happiest  when  active.  To  them  a  condition  is  miserable 
that  is  marked  by  aimlessness  and  stagnation.  Self- 
activity  is  the  basis  of  their  growth,  physically,  intel- 
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lectually  and  morally.  Unceasing  spontaneity  is  the 
natural  characteristic  of  the  ordinary  young  pupil.  Idle- 
ness is  a  result  of  defective  training.  If  the  innate 
love  of  activity  is  properly  developed,  the  child  becomes 
conscious  of  increased  power  and  skill.  His  aspirations 
bound  up,  and  work  becomes  his  very  life  and  happiness. 
The  knowledge  of  power  gained,  and  of  discoveries  made 
by  his  exertions,  intensifies  his  zeal  and  promotes  further 
progress. 

The  love  of  activity  should  be  used  as  an  incentive,  with 
due  regard  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  child.  It  is 
possible  to  overstrain,  as  well  as  to  misdirect.  The  interest 
in  study  should  not  be  abused.  To  exhaust  the  force  of  a 
motive  will  produce  prostration.  The  evil  is  as  serious  as 
to  neglect  its  use.  By  a  judicious  use  of  this  incentive, 
pupils  may  be  prevented  from  idleness  and  mischief.  Fear 
is  not  demanded  when  children  are  kept  busy.  They 
should  be  trained  to  regard  themselves  not  mere  listeners 
or  spectators,  but  participators  in  the  work  of  the  school. 
When  pupils  are  trained  to  love  work,  little  further  induce- 
ment to  duty  is  needed. 

"Besides  the  craving  for  bodily  exercise,  there  is  a  desire  for 
employment,  and  a  tendency  to  seek  occupation,  of  a  more  purely 
mental  or  emotional  character,  often  termed  Love  of  Activity.  To 
this  feeling,  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  corporeal  condition,  is 
due  in .  great  measure  the  development  both  of  body  and  mind. 
The  mastery  of  the  limbs,  the  control  of  the  organs,  the  knowledge 
derived  through  the  senses,  the  growth  of  intelligence,  are  all 
more  or  less  the  result  of  that  craving  for  employment,  which  is  so 
marked  a  feature  of  human  nature." — Gill. 

5.  The  Love  of  Self-Control. — Too  often,  in  the 
training  of  children,  the  mistake  of  giving  license  is 
followed  by  the  equally  fatal  mistake  of  governing  with- 
out securing  their  co-operation.  To  relax  authority 
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should  not  be  felt  as  any  infringement  of  the  teacher's 
prerogative.  Pupils  brought  under  the  influence  of  self- 
government  feel  the  consciousness  of  power.  Self -approval 
becomes  to  them  a  reward,  and  an  incentive  to  master 
their  feelings.  An  ideal  teacher  inspires  pupils  with 
such  a  love  of  self-control,  that  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
makes  the  school  appear  to  run  itself.  Mastery  over 
self  is  a  leading  feature  of  the  school.  Each  pupil  feels 
that  he  is  making  conquests.  Self-control  is  a  matter  of 
growth.  The  teacher  who  neglects  its  development  in  his 
pupils  is  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  putting  his 
authority  unduly  in  the  foreground.  The  task  of  govern- 
ment becomes  greater,  instead  of  less,  as  they  grow  older, 
and  they  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  life  imperfectly 
prepared  to  cope  with  its  difficulties,  or  to  win  in  its 
contests.  « 

"  The  power  of  self-government  is  strengthened  only  by  its  free 
exercise,  and,  to  this  end,  the  discipline  of  the  school  must  call  into 
play  self  restraint  and  self-direction.  This  is  never  done  by  hedg- 
ing the  pupil's  conduct  with  prohibitions  bristling  with  penalties  ; 
but  the  pupil  must  be  made,  as  fully  as  possible,  a  law  unto  him- 
self, and  then  be  led  to  a  cheerful  and  happy  conformity  thereto." 
—  White. 

6.  The  Hope  of  Success  in  Life.— The  teacher  will 
often  be  met  with  the  statements  that  there  are  too  many 
educated  persons,  too  many  scholars  that  are  not  practical 
men,  and  too  many  graduates  of  High  Schools  who  are 
failures  in  life.  He  must  be  prepared  to  convince  persons 
who  argue  in  this  way  that  there  cannot  be  too  many 
educated  men,  if  their  education  is  of  the  right  kind ; 
that  there  is  no  more  fear  of  too  much  intelligence  than 
of  too  much  goodness ;  and  that  a  man  who  is  not 
practical  is  not  educated.  A  single  flaw  in  character  may 
bring  to  ruin  the  most  brilliant  graduate  of  a  university. 
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Men  fail  in  life  because  of  the  want  of  habits  of  industry, 
truthfulness,  honesty  and  self-control.  It  is  the  province 
of  the  school  to  cultivate  such  habits.  The  teacher  who 
is  successful  in  character  building  (Chapter  VI.)  gives  a 
practical  education.  The  man  who  is  not  ''practical" 
is  the  one  who  is  not  well  balanced.  The  man  who 
succeeds  as  a  farmer,  a  mechanic,  a  merchant,  or  a 
teacher,  is  the  one  who  is  thoughtful.  To  train  pupils 
to  think  aright  is  the  function  of  the  school.  Pupils  have 
no  true  conception  of  the  responsibilities  of  life,  unless 
they  are  filled  with  the  desire  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
opportunities.  This  is  an  age  of  freedom  and  not  one  of 
caste. 

"The  example  of  men  who  have  succeeded  in  business  or  who 
have  risen  to  distinction  may  safely  be  held  before  pupils  as  an 
incentive  to  study.  The  teacher  should  show  that  even  an  ordinary 
laborer  or  a  mechanic  succeeds  better  when  educated  to  some  extent, 
and  that  educated  business  men  of  all  kinds  are  those  who  are  most 
successful,  unless  some  weakness  of  character  be  present  to  prevent 
success.  Educated  men  are  the  ones  who  are  called  upon  to  fill  all 
important  positions  under  the  government.  They  are  the  men  who 
take  charge  of  our  manufactories  and  railways,  edit  our  newspapers, 
write  our  books,  make  our  laws,  preside  over  our  courts,  teach 
our  schools,  preach  our  sermons,  and,  in  general,  to  do  the  important 
work  of  the  world." — Raub. 

7.  The  Sense  of  Honor. — A  well-conducted  school 
is  marked  by  a  high  sense  of  honor.  The  pupils  recognize 
the  rights  of  one  another,  and  the  duties  they  owe  to  those 
older  than  themselves.  The  boys  of  an  ordinary  school 
have  a  greater  regard  for  honor  than  is  generally  supposed. 
They  love  fair  play  and  despise  meanness.  They  are  ready 
to  assist  those  in  difficulties,  to  act  generously  to  their 
playmates,  and  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  school. 
Many  a  wayward  boy  has  been  led  to  reform  by  an  appeal 
to  his  sense  of  honor. 
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Manliness  should  be  approved.  Credit  should  be  given 
in  a  proper  way  to  the  pupil  who  has  sufficient  honor  to 
resist  temptations,  and  to  make  up  his  mind  neither  to 
falsify  nor  to  act  dishonestly.  A  good  public  spirit  should 
be  cultivated.  The  moral  tone  of  a  school  is  bad  if  the 
misdeeds  of  pupils  are  not  condemned  by  the  other 
members  of  their  class. 

"  If  the  teacher  does  not  find  a  healthy  public  opinion  existing 
in  his  school — and  he  will  not  find  it  unless  it  has  been  expressly 
cultivated — he  should  set  about  creating  it ;  with  which  view  his 
course  is  plain.  He  is  the  centre  •  of  the  little  community  ;  it  is 
around  his  opinion  that  the  public  opinion  must  be  formed.  He 
should  seek  to  unite  the  pupils  in  their  regard  for  what  is  good, 
by  drawing  them  all  towards  himself  in  feelings  of  personal  regard  ; 
this  will  make  them  glad  to  look  up  to  him  as  the  source  of  opinion. 
When  he  shows  himself  earnest  in  this,  the  good  pupils  in  the 
school  will  immediately  respond  to  him  ;  the  others,  if  they  resist 
at  first,  will  soon  come  to  acknowledge  the  new  power,  if  not  by 
acquiescence,  at  least  by  silence,  and  their  number  will  gradually 
decrease. " — Gurrie. 

8.  The  Sense  Of  Right.— The  sense  of  right  is  a 
principle  that  is  largely  the  result  of  training.  The  sin 
and  crime  of  the  world  are  due  to  the  fact  that  other 
motives  generally  control  the  actions  of  people.  The  child 
is  endowed  with  the  power  to  perceive  right  and  wrong, 
and  though  the  impulse  to  act  properly  may  be  weak,  it 
exists  as  an  innate  motive,  and  it  may  be  strengthened  by 
exercise.  While  the  love  of  approbation,  the  desire  for 
usefulness,  and  the  other  incentives  already  mentioned, 
may  be  used,  the  conscience  is  to  be  steadily  but  carefully 
addressed.  For  instance,  if  a  pupil  is  induced  to  learn 
difficult  lessons,  he  should  gradually  be  led  to  appreciate 
more  highly  the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience  than 
the  satisfaction  arising  from  knowledge,  efficiency  or 
honor. 
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In  dealing  with  the  question  of  right  or  wrong,  it  is 
important  to  distinguish  between  acts  that  clearly  are 
morally  wrong  and  those  which,  though  they  may  not  be 
wrong  in  themselves,  may  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  school.  Many  things  may  be  lawful  which  are  not 
expedient.  For  instance,  theft  and  whispering  must  not 
be  treated  alike ;  and  truthfulness  and  industry  will  require 
different  uses  of  the  sense  of  right  as  an  incentive.  While 
the  conscience  needs  to  be  trained,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
depend  on  mere  precepts  or  moral  lessons.  To  induce 
moral  dispositions  and  principles  is  more  important  than 
to  give  formal  instruction  in  ethics.  When  pupils  are 
ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  what  is  right,  much  has  been 
gained.  After  moral  and  intellectual  strength  has  been 
acquired,  the  sense  of  right,  rather  than  that  of  honor  or 
the  love  of  knowledge,  may  come  to  be  the  court  of  appeal 
in  deciding  matters  pertaining  to  discipline. 

9.  The  Sense  of  Duty. — The  highest  school  incen- 
tive is  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the  other  motives  should  be 
used  to  promote  its  growth.  Moral  perfection  is  not 
approached  until  actions  are  uniformly  performed  with  the 
highest  object.  The  highest  happiness  is  that  which  flows 
from  the  consciousness  of  having  done  our  duty. 

In  the  training  of  children  the  sense  of  duty  must  be 
cultivated,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  rely  on  it  from  the  begin- 
ning. It  is  a  blunder  to  appeal  constantly  to  any  high 
incentive  before  the  child  has  acquired  that  knowledge  and 
judgment  which  are  necessary  to  give  self -direction  to  his 
actions.  The  sense  of  duty  is  too  abstract  a  term  to  be 
grasped  by  young  pupils.  The  obligation  arising  from  the 
will  of  the  teacher  must  be  very  gradually  transferred  to 
law,  so  that  they  may  recognize  its  binding  nature  irre- 
spective of  authority.  A  pupil  cannot,  without  instruction^ 
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be  trained  to  act  from  a  sense  of  duty.  Explanations 
and  illustrations  from  life  are  needed.  As  the  feeling  of 
duty  is  developed,  it  may  be  appealed  to  as  a  motive  in  dis- 
cipline. It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  even 
the  best  persons  are  not  always  influenced  by  the  highest 
considerations,  and  therefore  reliance  should  not  be  placed 
on  the  sense  of  duty  beyond  its  proved  strength. 

The  child  should  be  taught  to  feel  that  he  owes  a  duty 
to  himself.  He  should  be  led  to  believe  that  character  is 
worth  more  than  position,  wealth  or  reputation,  and  that 
conduct,  which  Matthew  Arnold  says  "  is  three-fourths  of 
life,"  is  determined  by  the  motives  that  induce  actions. 
Every  pupil  should  be  filled  with  the  desire  to  make  the 
best  of  life,  and  with  this  object  to  make  the  best  use  of 
his  opportunities. 

"The  sense  of  duty  implies  not  only  the  perception  but  the 
feeling  of  an  obligation  to  pay  what  is  due  or  owed.  It  is  the 
most  imperative  of  all  the  motives.  What  a  man  ought  to  do — 
whether  to  himself,  to  others,  to  society,  or  to  God — that  he  is 
bound  to  do  ;  and  there  is  no  escape  from  the  obligation.  Coleridge 
truly  calls  the  imperative  ought  '  the  last  word  in  the  vocabulary 
of  duty.'"—  White. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

PUNISHMENTS. 

Need  of  Punishments. — Law  is  useless  unless  it  is 
observed.  Obedience  to  authority  is  essential  to  good 
government.  Lawlessness  would  prevail  were  every  indi- 
vidual allowed,  without  restraint,  to  exercise  his  own 
self-will.  Discipline  in  school  requires  that  pupils  should 
be  brought  under  control,  so  far  as  possible,  by  means  of 
such  incentives  as  have  been  mentioned  (Chapter  IX.). 
When  these  fail,  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  sense  of  fear, 
through  the  apprehension  of  mental  or  physical  pain. 
Whatever  moral  suasion  may  accomplish  in  the  home,  it  is 
insufficient  alone  in  the  government  of  the  State  or  in  the 
discipline  of  the  school.  Children  hardened  by  neglect, 
evil  surroundings,  and  parental  mismanagement,  will  be 
little  influenced  by  the  higher  motives.  Something  more 
than  precept  and  example  will  be  found  necessary  to 
quicken  the  conscience  in  the  case  of  children  in  whose 
breasts  the  desire  to  do  right  has  been  imperfectly  im- 
planted. The  teacher  has  not  always  the  time,  even  had 
he  the  gift,  to  restrain  refractory  pupils  by  expostulation. 
Instances  will  arise  when  warnings  and  reproofs  will 
remain  unheeded,  unless  pupils  know,  if  regulations  are  set 
at  defiance,  there  may  follow  punishment — "  short,  sharp, 
and  decisive."  Some  children  would,  moreover,  feel  them- 
selves bored  if  a  moral  lecture  were  inflicted  on  them 
whenever  they  did  wrong.  Less  and  less  should  punish- 
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ment  be  needed  as  the  teacher  gains  more  experience.  At 
length  conscience  should  assert  its  supremacy,  punishment 
should  become  rare  in  discipline,  and  the  constant  per- 
formance of  duty  should  result  in  the  habit  of  doing  right. 

Basis  of  Punishment.— The  basis  of  punishment,  as 
an  expedient  in  school  control,  is  the  feeling  of  bodily  or 
mental  discomfort  which  accompanies  iis  infliction.  Pupils 
are  led  to  take  a  certain  course  in  order  to  avoid  pain. 
When  certain  lines  of  conduct — as  for  example,  inactivity, 
carelessness,  untruthfulness  or  dishonesty — are  seen  to  be 
followed  by  reproval  and  by  punishment,  if  repeated,  the 
child  tends  to  act  so  as  to  avoid  the  pain  and  discomfort 
resulting  from  such  conduct.  Punishments  come,  there- 
fore, under  the  same  form  of  stimulus  to  activity  as 
rewards.  There  is  this  difference  :  Rewards  are  a  recog- 
nition of  merit  and  success ;  punishments  are  penalties 
for  neglect  and  failure.  Rewards,  if  of  a  proper  kind, 
associate  both  teacher  and  pupil  in  a  bright  and  hopeful 
regard.  Punishments  tend  to  weaken  that  bond  of  good 
feeling  which  should  be  strengthened,  as  well  as  formed, 
between  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  Punishments  should 
be  temporary.  Rewards  should  be  lasting.  In  a  well- 
disciplined  school  approval,  sympathy,  regard  and  happi- 
ness will  be  at  a  premium ;  while  punishments,  regrets, 
sorrows  and  tears  will  be  at  a  discount.  Love,  and  not 
fear,  will  be  the  active  force. 

The  Ends  of  Punishments — 1.  The  main  object  of 
punishment  is  to  reform  the  wrong-doer.  The  State  deals 
with  adults,  and  hence  punishment  by  the  civil  authority 
in  its  relations  to  the  criminal  is  retributive  and  not 
necessarily  corrective.  It  is  possible  more  intelligent  and 
humane  views  on  criminology  may  cause  nations  to  amend 
their  penal  laws  with  the  object  of  making  punishments 
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more  reformatory  than  at  present.  The  school  deals  with 
children,  and  therefore  school  punishments,  while  they 
may  be  incidentally  retributive,  should  be  mainly  reform- 
atory. The  main  question  with  the  teacher  before  inflicting 
deserved  punishment  should  be,  "  What  good  will  it  do  1" 
If  he  were  sure  the  guilty  pupil  would  never  again  willingly 
or  carelessly  do  the  wrong,  the  best  way  would  be  to 
forgive.  Once  the  necessity  of  punishment  is  established, 
the  specific  kind,  the  amount,  the  time,  and  the  mode  of 
punishment-,  demand  careful  consideration.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  punishment  alone  can  never  effect  what 
is  required.  The  wish  to  do  better  must  be  an  outcome  of 
the  pain  felt,  or  else  the  punishment  fails  in  its  object. 
The  use  of  incentives  must  follow  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ments, or  the  desire  to  do  right  will  be  weak. 

2.  Punishment  should    serve   as   a  warning    to    others. 
This  is  the  primary  object  of  the  State  when  adults  are 
punished.     The  protection  of  society  is  that  which  is  held 
mainly  in  view.     The  obligations  of  the  school  do  not  rest 
with  the  wrong-doer.     It  must  have  in  view  the  interests 
of  all  the  pupils,  and  therefore  punishments  should  deter 
others  from   becoming  offenders.     By  punishments  other 
pupils  are  restrained  or  warned.     As  a  consequence  wrong- 
doing  is   lessened  and  law  respected.      Before    inflicting 
punishment  it  becomes  important  for  the  teacher  to  ask, 
"  What  will  be  the  effect  011  the  school  ?  "     If  the  punish- 
ment is  deserved,  but  the  warning  not  needed,  there  may 
be  no  necessity  for  its    use,   as    the  wrong-doer  may   be 
reformed  in  some  other  way. 

3.  Punishment  should  serve  to  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  the 
school.     The  moral  tone  of  society  is    low  when  statutes 
are    not   passed   to   prevent    prevalent    crimes,    or   when 
crimes  go  unpunished.     Public  sentiment  is  embodied  in 
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legislative  enactments.  The  nature  of  the  criminal  laws  of 
a  country  shows  the  moral  judgment  of  the  people.  It  is  an 
evidence  of  progress  when  efforts  are  made  by  law  to  check 
an  evil.  Those  who  claim  that  "  people  cannot  be  made 
good  by  Act  of  Parliament "  forget  that  statutes  may  be 
wisely  passed  to  quicken  the  public  conscience.  When  the 
violators  of  law  receive  punishment,  what  was  once  permis- 
sible, and  perhaps  respectable,  becomes  disgraceful  and 
criminal.  A  law  to  prevent  intemperance  is  a  case  in  point. 

Unless  the  teacher  possesses  such  powers  of  discipline  as 
will  enable  him  to  use  the  higher  incentives,  he  will  find  it 
necessary  to  adopt  some  kinds  of  punishment  to  quicken 
the  consciences  of  the  pupils.  There  is  danger,  however,  in 
giving  much  prominence  to  this,  the  third  end,  of  punish- 
ment, lest  the  end  may  be  made  an  excuse  for  its  frequent 
use.  As  an  instrument  to  educate  the  conscience,  its  use 
should,  at  best,  be  only  temporary.  The  lawless  and 
disobedient  may  need  severe  lessons  to  make  them  realize 
the  culpability  of  their  conduct,  but  the  morale  of  an 
ordinary  school  should  not  need  such  educational  processes. 

Misconceptions  Considered.— 1.  Punishments  should 
not  be  vindictive.  They  should  not  be  regarded  as  an 
expiation  of  guilt.  It  is  too  often  assumed  that  the 
object  of  the  penalty  is  the  vindication  of  violated  law. 
This  assumption  has  given  rise  to  the  misconception  that 
each  transgression  should  be  followed  by  its  appropriate 
penalty.  It  is  wrong  to  assume  that  a  penalty,  though 
deserved,  should  be  inflicted.  A  pupil  should  never  feel 
that  the  punishment  he  suffers  has  cleared  off  all  scores 
for  his  crime.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  pain 
inflicted  is  the  means,  but  not  the  end,  of  punishment. 
To  avenge  the  past,  or  to  "settle  an  account,"  should 
have  no  place  in  discipline.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
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that  the  function  of  a  teacher  as  a  judge,  or  an  adminis- 
trator, though  important,  is  subordinate  to  his  higher 
function  as  a  reformer.  In  the  capacity  of  a  legislator, 
a  judge,  and  an  executive  officer,  the  higher  purposes  of 
the  missionary,  the  physician,  and  the  leader,  must  be 
kept  in  view.  His  duty  is  not  to  avenge,  but  to  cure  ; 
not  simply  to  reward  or  punish,  but  to  form  character. 
He  must  have  heart  as  well  as  head.  He  must  be  just, 
considerate  and  sympathetic,  as  well  as  strict,  firm  and 
determined. 

(2)  Punishments  should  not  be  arbitrary.  Formerly  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  children  to  be  whipped  for 
whispering,  making  a  mistake  in  a  recitation,  coming  late 
to  school,  neglecting  to  write  a  composition,  or  breaking 
by  accident  a  pane  of  glass.  Threats,  scoldings,  blows, 
personal  indignities,  and  bodily  tortures  of  various  kinds, 
were  used  as  punishments  without  discrimination  and  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  principle  involved.  One  pupil  does 
not  know  his  lesson,  and  his  ears  are  boxed  ;  another  tears 
his  book,  and  his  hands  are  strapped ;  another  talks  too 
loudly,  and  he  is  required  to  put  on  the  dunce's  cap  ;  still 
another  is  impertinent,  and  he  is  compelled  to  write  out 
several  pages  from  a  book  ! 

Children  punished  in  this  way  fail  to  see  any  logical 
connection  between  the  offence  and  the  punishment.  Their 
feelings  of  justice  are  outraged,  and  all  sense  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions becomes  obliterated  from  their  minds.  It  is  evi- 
dent motives,  the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  and  the  object 
to  be  sought,  should  be  considered.  The  pupil  who  inter- 
rupts the  class,  the  one  who  destroys  property,  and  the  one 
who  is  untruthful,  require  different  kinds  of  discipline. 
Dishonesty,  truancy,  quarrelsomeness,  rebellion,  and  idle- 
ness, call  for  different  modes  of  correction. 
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(3)  Punishments  should  not  be  the  same  for  pupils  of 
different  ages,  different  dispositions,  or  different  attainments. 
The  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the 
child  must  be  considered  in  determining  the  degree  and 
nature  of  the  penalty.  In  the  infant  stages  authority  and 
love  must  hold  pre-eminence.  The  punishments  should, 
therefore,  be  prompt,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  they  should 
be  very  light.  When  the.  power  of  reflection  and  reason 
enable  the  pupil  to  anticipate  the  full  consequences  of  his 
actions,  the  nature  of  punishments,  like  that  of  rewards, 
must  change  with  his  intellectual  growth.  With  older 
pupils  time  for  deliberation  may  be  essential,  and  the  pur- 
pose sought  should  not  only  be  to  reform  the  offender, 

but  also  to  warn  other  pupils. 
» 
' '  Those  therefore  that  intend  ever  to  govern  children,   should 

begin  it  whilst  they  are  very  little  ;  and  look  that  they  perfectly 
comply  with  the  will  of  their  parents.  Would  you  have  your  son 
obedient  to  you  when  past  a  child  ?  Be  sure  then  to  establish  the 
authority  to  the  father  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  submission  and 
can  understand  in  whose  power  he  is.  If  you  would  have  him  stand 
in  awe  of  you,  imprint  it  in  his  infancy  ;  and,  as  he  approaches 
more  to  a  man,  admit  him  nearer  to  your  familiarity  ;  so  shall  you 
have  him  your  obedient  subject  (as  is  fit)  whilst  a  child,  and  your 
affectionate  friend  when  he  is  a  man." — Locke. 

Characteristics  of  Proper  Punishments. — 1.  Pun- 
ishments should  be  natural.  This  will  be  understood  more 
fully  after  dealing  with  the  "  Discipline  of  Consequences." 
It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  Divine  rule,  or  Nature's 
government,  that  pain  or  loss  follows  the  violation  of  law. 
A  child  should  feel  that  each  school  offence  has  its  proper 
penalty,  which  is  the  natural  result  of  his  own  misconduct, 
and  not  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  vested  in  the 
teacher.  To  deprive  a  child  of  his  knife  because  he  care- 
lessly cuts  another,  to  put  a  pupil  in  a  lower  class  as  a 
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consequence  of  his  idleness,  to  compel  one  who  breaks  a 
school-fellow's  slate  to  pay  for  it,  and  to  require  a  boy  who 
insults  a  stranger  to  make  a  suitable  apology,  would  be  to 
impose  in  each  case  a  natural  punishment.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  flog  a  pupil  for  lateness,  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance, or  idleness,  or  to  impose  tasks  as  a  penalty  for 
whispering  or  inattention,  would  be  to  use  a  punishment 
not  natural,  but  entirely  artificial.  Natural  punishments 
are  seemingly  retributive,  but  they  are  mainly  corrective. 
They  appeal  to  a  pupil's  sense  of  right,  and  are  free  from 
the  degrading  results  of  punishments  formerly  inflicted  by 
teachers.  It  is  evident  experience  and  judgment  are 
needed  in  the  selection  of  proper  punishments. 

2.  Punishments  should  be  certain.    Spasmodic  discipline 
produces  the  most  injurious  effects  on  child-nature.     The 
penalty   should   depend   on    the  offence  and    not  on  the 
capricious  temper  of  the  teacher.     The  offender  who  feels 
that  detection  is  sure,  and  punishment  inevitable,  may  be 
restrained  from   transgression.     When  a  pupil  begins  to 
count  the  chances  of  escape  from   being  detected  in  his 
wrong-doing,  he  is  on  the  road  to  a  life  of  crime.     Children 
should  have  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  uprightness  of 
the  teacher.     They  should  also  know  that  he  has  ability 
to  detect  and  punish  crime.     The  certainty  of  punishment 
does  not  imply  any  slavish  uniformity  in  imposing  penalties. 
Obedience  must,  however,  be  sure,  whether  it  is  secured  by 
high  incentives,  or,  if  necessary,  by  unavoidable  punish- 
ments.    The  freedom  of  the  teacher  in  matters  of  discipline 
must   not   be    restrained   by   prescribing   a   code  for   his 
guidance. 

3.  Punishments   should   be   just.     A    child's   sense   of 
justice  is  outraged  if  a  punishment  is  inflicted  that  is  cruel 
or  unnatural.     All  semblance  of  undue  severity  should  be 
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avoided.  Whatever  savors  of  ill-temper,  or  brutality,  is  to 
be  unsparingly  condemned.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  pain 
inflicted,  but  the  effect  produced  on  the  character  of  the 
child,  that  is  the  important  consideration.  Punishment 
should  not  be  greater  than  is  needed  to  reform  the  wrong- 
doer, or  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  others.  Justice  requires 
that  the  age,  sex,  disposition  and  health  of  the  offending 
pupil  must  be  regarded. 

4.  Punishments   should  be  deliberate.     Anger  or  haste 
should   be   absent.      Only   in    rare    cases    should    a   child 
be  punished  on  the  spur  of   the  moment.     There    should 
be  time  for  reflection.     If  guilt  is  not  clear,  time  should 
be  taken   to  secure   proper  evidence   before    a  verdict  is 
given.      When  guilt  is  established  it  will  often  be  wise  to 
consider  all  the  circumstances  carefully  before  the  kind  and 
amount  of  punishment  are  announced.     The  motive  of  the 
offender,  his  age,  his  disposition,  his  character,  and  the  proba- 
ble effect  on  the  school,  have  to  be  kept  in  view.     Doubtless 
occasions  will  arise  when  the  teacher,  who  manages  a  school 
like  the  statesman  who  directs  the  affairs  of  the  nation, ' 
must  act  with  promptness  as  well   as  with  courage  and 
wisdom.     On  such  occasions  presence  of  mind  is  needed, 
and  especially  that  tact  which  enables  the  good  disciplin- 
arian to  use,  at  the  time,  necessary  punishment,  or  to  defer 
action,  if  preferable,  until  there  is  time  for  deliberation. 

5.  Punishments   should   be    effective.     Unless   the  ends 
of  punishment  are  gained,  more  harm  than  good  may  arise. 
If  the  penalty  is  too  mild  it  may  be  treated  with  laughter 
or  contempt.     If  it  is  too  severe  the   spirit  of  the  child 
may  be  broken  or  his  disposition  otherwise  prejudicially 
affected.     Sham  punishments  are  ridiculous  and  harmful. 
Unjust  ones  foster  feelings  of  resentment.     The  effective- 
ness, as  well  as  the  appropriateness,  of  the  different  kinds 
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of  punishment  should  be  understood.  The  teacher  must 
be  careful  not  to  estimate  the  culpability  of  a  pupil  by  the 
amount  of  annoyance  given.  A  child  should  clearly  under- 
stand why  he  is  punished.  If  he  honestly  believes  he  is 
innocent  the  penalty  should  not  be  imposed.  The  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  feelings  of  anger  being 
cherished  towards  the  teacher.  A  kind  word  subsequently 
uttered  may  show  that  malice  is  not  entertained.  Recon- 
ciliation should  not  be  delayed,  nor  should  pupils  be  con- 
tinually reminded  of  their  misdeeds.  Punishment  should 
never  tend  to  lessen  the  power  of  that  sympathy,  good 
example,  and  love,  which  should  be  the  controlling  influ- 
ences exercised  by  the  teacher. 

The  Discipline  of  Consequences.— For  many  school 
offences  there  are  punishments  which  are  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  offences  themselves.  A  pupil  who 
injures  some  part  of  the  school  property  is  required  to 
repair  the  damage.  One  who  disturbs  his  neighbor  should 
sit  elsewhere.  One  who  quarrels  on  the  play-ground  should 
be  deprived  of  recess.  On  the  same  principle  falsehood 
should  be  followed  by  loss  of  confidence ;  abuse  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  school,  by  suspension ;  and  open  rebellion,  by 
expulsion.  Some  faults,  again,  are  best  corrected  by  exer- 
cising their  opposite  virtues.  For  example,  a  slovenly  boy 
may,  for  a  time,  be  assigned  the  duty  of  neatly  arranging 
the  school  apparatus;  the  use  of  politeness  may  cause  a 
rough-spoken  pupil  to  change  his  manner ;  restlessness  may 
be  checked  by  giving  constant  occupation. 

In  the  "  Discipline  of  Consequences,"  as  set  forth  by 
Herbert  Spencer  and  other  writers,  right  conceptions  of 
cause  and  effect  are  generated.  It  is  held  that  authority, 
as  a  principle  of  discipline,  does  not  produce  a  correct 
standard  of  moral  action,  and  that  it  does  not  prepare 
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pupils  for  active  life  when  removed  from  the  restraints  of 
parents  and  teachers.  A  violation  of  physical,  intellec- 
tual, or  moral  law,  has  its  peculiar  and  inevitable  penalty. 
Such  violations  and  such  penalties  are  seen  all  around  us. 
If  a  man  leaps  from  a  house-top,  exposes  himself  to  cold, 
breathes  impure  air,  eats  unwholesome  food,  neglects  exer- 
cise, or  disregards  any  other  law  of  nature,  he  receives  a 
punishment  which  is  the  direct  consequence  of  his  conduct. 
If  any  one  of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  neglected,  or  its 
power  over-taxed,  the  penalty  must  be  paid.  In  like 
manner  any  violation  of  the  moral  law  brings  its  own 
punishment.  The  thief,  the  slanderer,  the  drunkard,  the 
gambler,  all  carry  in  their  bosoms  the  pain  consequent 
on  wrong-doing.  The  prodigal  wastes  his  substance,  and 
feeds  on  husks  ;  the  miser  gloats  over  his  gold,  and  his 
soul  shrivels  up ;  and  the  hardened  sinner  resists  all 
"strivings  of  the  Spirit,"  and  he  is  abandoned  in  his 
hopeless  lot.  The  law  of  nature  is  certain,  but  as  Huxley 
remarks,  it  is  "  harsh  and  wasteful  in  its  operation.  Ignor- 
ance is  visited  as  sharply  as  wilful  disobedience  ;  incapacity 
meets  with  the  same  punishment  as  crime.  Nature's 
discipline  is  not  even  a  word  and  a  blow,  and  the  blow 
first ;  but  the  blow  without  the  word.  It  is  left  to  you  to 
find  out  why  your  ears  are  boxed."  It  is  just  here  that 
the  function  of  the  school  is  apparent.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  to  train  his  pupils  so  that  their  ears  may  be 
saved  from  being  "  boxed  "  when  school  life  is  over. 

It  is  evident  no  training  is  effective  that  does  not  draw 
attention  to  the  evil  consequences  of  wrong-doing.  Prac- 
tical educationists  are  right  in  urging  that  in  schools 
should  be  taught  the  evils  of  idleness,  untruthfulness, 
intemperance,  profligacy,  and  dishonesty.  Such  teaching 
is  valuable,  but  it  is  not  enough.  Natural  punishments 
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are  too  weak  for  the  purposes  of  the  State,  and  to  depend 
on  them  solely  would  be  fatal  to  the  moral  training  of 
children.  Society  is  justified  in  adopting  measures  to 
protect  itself,  and  artificial  penalties  are  found  sharper  and 
more  effective  than  natural  ones.  The  defects  of  human 
nature  cannot  be  ignored.  In  the  case  of  children  natural 
punishments  are  generally  too  severe.  At  an  early  age,  to 
depend  on  the  "  discipline  of  consequences "  would  be 
cruel.  To  exercise  authority,  and  prevent  the  child  from 
going  near  the  fire,  is  better  than  to  run  the  risk  of  having 
the  child  burned. 

"It  is  clear,"  says  Crichton  Browne,  "  that  the  system 
of  natural  consequences  cannot  be  solely  trusted  to. 
Misbehavior  is  not  always  followed  by  disagreeable  natural 
consequences  that  are  capable  of  interpretation  at  that 
early  age,  and  artificial  penalties  must  be  employed  to 
establish  the  all- important  association  between  pain  and 
transgression,  and  to  secure  that  submission  which  is  the 
essence  of  discipline.  To  wait  for  the  teaching  of  natural 
consequences,  would  often  be  to  permit  the  moral  nature 
to  run  wild,  and  to  entail  much  suffering  which  might 
have  been  spared  by  mild  but  timely  punishment  of  human 
imposition." 

If  all  parents  were  sufficiently  wise  in  the  training  of 
their  children,  no  competent  teacher  would  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  discipline.  It  will  be  a  long  time,  however,  before 
the  majority  of  parents  will  have  much  scientific  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mental  development  of  children.  The  pro- 
fessional ability  of  teachers,  though  improving,  is  not  yet 
equal  to  the  requirements  for  governing  defectively-trained 
pupils.  Until  teachers  of  higher  attainments  are  found 
in  schools,  punishments  that  are  artificial,  arbitrary, 
harsh,  and  even  debasing,  may  be  expected. 
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1 '  It  must  however,  be  conceded  that  the  successful  administra- 
tion of  a  system  of  natural  punishment,  in  the  family  or  in  the 
school,  requires  higher  qualifications  in  the  governor  than  an 
artificial  system.  Any  parent  or  teacher  can  slap,  shake,  or  whip 
a  child.  This  requires  only  impulse  and  muscle  ;  but  it  requires 
self-control,  firmness,  patience,  ingenuity,  and  sympathy  to  sup- 
press the  impulse  to  strike  the  offender,  and  effectually  to  enforce 
natural  penalties. 

"  The  experience  of  the  schools  shows  that,  as  teachers  increase 
in  skill  and  personal  influence,  mild  and  natural  punishments  are 
found  to  be  more  and  more  effective  ;  and  this  indicates  that  all 
beneficent  reforms  in  school  discipline  necessarily  wait  on  the 
improvement  of  the  teachers." —  White. 

Judicious  Punishments. — Judicious  punishments 
work  in  children  a  love  for  the  right  and  a  hatred  for  the 
wrong.  They  lead  to  the  formation  of  correct  habits,  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  the  well-behaved  members  of  the  class, 
help  to  form  a  good  public  opinion,  and  command  the 
approval  of  parents  and  trustees.  It  should  be  understood, 
however,  that  even  the  best  punishments  may  be  abused. 
A  few  that  may  be  effective,  if  used  judiciously,  are  here 
considered  : 

1.  Lsss  of  Honor. — Idleness,  indifference,  and  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  others,  are  justifiable  grounds  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  teacher's   esteem.      If  a  pupil   is  insolent, 
insubordinate  or  careless,  he  is  not  retained  on  the  same 
terms  of  cordial  friendship  as  before.     Severer  punishments 
may  also  be  necessary.     The    estrangement,  through  loss 
of  honor,  if  effective,  must  be  felt  in  order  to  evoke  signs 
of  sorrow.     Any  indications  of  a  desire  for  amendment  and 
reconciliation  must  be  carefully  noticed  and  wisely  stimulated. 

2.  Reproof.       General    reproof   is   the    mildest    in    its 
nature,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  disciplinarian,  it  is 
usually  effective.     The  mere  mention  of  the  offence  before 
the  class,  and  the  opinion  suggested  in  some  cases  that  the 
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act  was  not  done  willingly,  may  be  sufficient,  without 
mentioning  any  name.  The  teacher  will  be  respected  all 
the  more  for  showing  his  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the 
guilty  one.  The  other  pupils  are  ready  to  condemn  the 
crime  without  having  their  attention  drawn  to  the  criminal. 
The  words  used  should  show  kindness,  and  will  be  more 
effective  if  uttered  in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice. 

Private  reproof  may  be  necessary  when  a  general  refer- 
ence to  the  offence  will  fail.  A  private  interview,  in 
which  the  evil  consequences  of  wrong-doing  were  pointed 
out  in  kind  language  by  a  noble-minded  teacher,  has  some- 
times been  a  bright  turning-point  in  the  career  of  a  pupil. 
A  talk  in  this  way  with  erring  pupils  convinces  them  of  the 
friendship  of  the  teacher,  assures  them  of  his  efforts  to  save 
them  from  trouble,  and  encourages  them  to  strive  to  reform. 
A  boy's  heart  must  be  very  flinty  if  it  cannot  be  softened 
by  kind,  gentle,  and  affectionate  advice. 

Pupils  should  be  expected  to  make  any  necessary  repara- 
tion for  injury  done,  and  to  apologize  privately  or  publicly, 
as  the  circumstances  require.  Forced  apologies  do  little 
good. 

Public  reproof  should  be  administered  only  when  the 
guilt  is  of  the  gravest  possible  nature.  It  is  a  cruel  thing 
to  break  down  the  self-respect  of  a  sensitive  pupil.  If  the 
punishment  is  unjust,  it  lowers  the  teacher  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  class.  Circumstances  may,  however,  arise  when 
discipline  demands  this  mode  of  punishment.  The  public 
opinion  of  the  school  is  powerful  as  a  controlling  agency. 
Cases  may  occur  when  the  position  of  the  teacher  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  a  public  statement,  in  order  that  the 
offender  may  be  corrected,  and  the  honor  of  the  school 
upheld.  Censure  should  be  used  very  carefully,  and  ridi- 
cule avoided  when  reproof  is  given.  A  little  good-humored 
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satire  may  sometimes  be  required  to  lessen  exaggerated 
self-esteem,  and  to  lower  the  vanity  of  a  pupil. 

"  Many  teachers  find  the  most  effective  form  of  censure  to  be  a 
sharp,  reproving  glance  of  the  eye  ;  this  is  a  valuable  mode  of  cor- 
rection, because  it  does  not  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  work  of 
the  class  as  a  whole  ;  it  is  effective  as  an  individual  reproof,  and 
is  a  sufficient  reminder  in  cases  where  momentary  inattention  or 
neglect  is  manifest  in  an  otherwise  industrious  scholar." — Cowham, 

3.  Loss    of   Privilege.  —  Privations    are    the    natural 
penalties  of  abused  privileges.     This  mode  of  punishing,  if 
wisely    employed,    works   marvellous    results   in    silently, 
slowly,  but  surely  teaching  the  pupil   to  govern  himself. 
A  pupil  who  is  irregular  in  attendance,  inattentive  to  his 
work,  or  given  to  disturb  the  class,  may  be  dismissed  from 
the  recitation,  may  forfeit  his  seat,  or  may  be  placed  in  a 
lower   division.     A   boy  may   be  deprived    of  recess   for 
being  rough  on  the  play-ground  to  the  other  pupils,  or  for 
coming  late  to  his  place  when  intermission  is  over.     Every 
pupil  should  realize  that  his  privileges  are  conditional  on 
the  maintenance  of  good   conduct.     In  a  well-disciplined 
school  the  removal  of  a  pupil  to  a  lower  class  should  be  a 
penalty    sufficiently   severe  for   any   serious   delinquency. 
An  experienced  and  judicious  teacher  can  make  this  mode 
of  punishment  invariably  effective.     A  pupil  degraded  in 
this  way  should  be  reinstated  as  soon  as  signs  of  repent- 
ance justify.     A  young  teacher,  however,  should  be  cautious 
in  adopting  this  mode  of  controlling  pupils.      In  the  hands 
of  a  person  of  good-governing  power,  it  may  be  utilized  to 
secure  application  to  study,    to   preserve    order,    and   to 
command  obedience  to  authority. 

4.  Suspension. — This   is    the   climax    to   loss   of   privi- 
leges.    Extreme  caution  is  needed  in  its  use.     A  resort  to 
this  penalty  is  either  an  acknowledgment  of  the  teacher's 
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inability  to  govern,  or  an  announcement  of  the  parent's 
defective  training  of  the  child.  There  is  a  danger  that 
the  public,  and  especially  the  parent,  may  ascribe  the 
blame  to, the  teacher.  Frequent  suspensions  are  an  evi- 
dence of  weak- governing  power.  In  very  few  cases  will 
parents,  if  spoken  to,  refuse  to  co-operate  with  the  teacher 
in  controlling  their  children.  If  a  pupil  deserves  suspen- 
sion, a  talk  with  the  parent  will  often  enable  the  teacher 
to  dispose  of  the  matter  in  some  better  way.  It  is  gener- 
ally wiser  and  more  expedient  to  place  a  pupil  deserving 
suspension  in  a  lower  class.  This  course  may  be  equally 
effective,  and  it  is  fully  within  the  rights  of  the  principal, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  organization  and  discipline  of 
the  school.  The  offender  gets  a  chance  to  improve  by 
cultivating  the  habit  of  self-control.  Public  discussion  is 
perhaps  avoided,  as  the  matter  is  not  necessarily  noticed 
by  trustees,  and  the  pupil  is  not  withdrawn  from  the 
teacher's  good  influence  and  authority.  A  good  adminis- 
trator takes  care  that  matters  pertaining  to  organization 
and  discipline  are  not  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Board.  Trustees  may  be  warm  friends  of  education, 
but  ability  to  judge  how  teachers  should  govern  pupils  is 
not  one  of  their  essential  qualifications. 

Young  pupils  should  not  be  suspended.  They  need  to 
be  controlled  in  school.  If  older  pupils — High  School 
pupils — will  not  submit  to  the  requirements  of  the  school 
they  should  be  deprived  of  its  privileges.  Suspension,  if 
the  method  already  mentioned  will  not  answer,  should  be 
used.  The  authority  of  the  teacher  must  be  maintained. 
Rebellion  cannot  be  tolerated.  With  an  efficient  execu- 
tive officer  at  the  head  of  a  High  School,  and  a  good  staff 
of  assistants,  there  seldom  should  be  any  need  of  severe 
punishment.  Suspension  should  not  be  employed  without 
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careful  deliberation.  The  case  should  be  clear.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suspend  a  pupil  if  the  public  opinion  of 
the  school  is  not  with  the  teacher.  The  provisions  of  the 
law  (See  Appendix),  if  suspension  is  decided  on,  should  be 
observed.  Expulsion  rests  with  the  Board.  Unless  a 
serious  wrong  has  been  committed,  the  parent  will  do  his 
child  an  injustice  if  he  appeals  to  the  trustees.  The  trus- 
tees should  hesitate  to  take  any  action  that  would  lessen 
the  influence  of  the  teacher  over  his  pupils. 

Injudicious  Punishments. — There  are  several  kinds 
of  punishments  which  appeal  to  wrong  motives,  and  fail  to 
excite  a  desire  to  do  right  or  to  secure  obedience  in  a  way 
that  develops  character.  Any  penalty  that  does  not 
recognize  the  true  basis  or  well-understood  characteristics 
of  punishments,  is  bad  in  its  results.  Some  of  the  common 
kinds  of  injudicious  punishments  will  be  considered  : 

1.  Cruel  Punishments.     These  are  inhuman,    and  have 
almost  disappeared  from  the  school-room.     Such  barbarous 
methods    as  holding   up  weights,    standing    on    one    foot, 
kneeling  in  uncomfortable   positions,   having  the  hair  or 
ears  pulled,  or  the  arms  pinched,  are  tortures  of  more  than 
a  generation  ago.   The  professional  training  now  demanded 
of  teachers  in  this  country  saves  children  from  the  indig- 
nities of  such  evil  practices. 

2.  Opprobrious  Epithets.     To  call  a  pupil  a  liar,  a  thief, 
a  blockhead,  a  dunce,  a  coward,  or  a  knave,  is  next  to  a 
crime.     Unjust  and  unkind  words  often  sting  deeply  and 
rankle  in  the  child's  mind  long  after  the  event  is  forgotten 
by  the  teacher.     No  teacher  who  uses  epithets  of  this  kind 
should  be  allowed  to  hold  a  position. 

3.  Ridicule    and  Sarcasm.     This  mode   of  punishment 
creates   fear  and   timidity,  causes  mortification  and  pain, 
and  may  leave    wounds  that   are    a  hindrance   to    that 
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good  relationship  which  should  exist  between  teacher  and 
pupil.  The  man  who  desires  to  influence  pupils  for  good 
is  not  anxious  to  make  a  "  hard  case  "  wince.  He  prefers 
to  manage  his  school  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  memories  of 
pupils  he  encouraged  by  firm  and  kind  language.  It  is 
no  comfort  to  a  man  of  fine  sentiment  to  feel  that  pupils 
were  badgered  and  brought  to  time  by  his  withering 
sarcasm  and  stern  invective.  It  is  possible  a  teacher  of 
high  qualifications  may  use  a  little  good-natured  ridicule 
without  danger,  but  the  practice  of  "  sneering  "  does  much 
harm. 

4.  Nagging.     The  habit  of  constant  fault-finding  grows 
on  some  teachers.     A  sour,  whining,  threatening,  spiteful, 
dyspeptic  person  is  not  fit  to  manage  children.     To  gnaw 
pupils  by  the  everlasting   rasping  of   a  scolding  tongue, 
until  they  grow  callous  to  reproof,  is  foolish  and  cowardly. 
The  unhappy  child  who  is  treated  in  this  way  is  inclined 
to  think  the   teacher  is    "picking "at  him,  and  is  often 
ready  to  talk  back  in  self-defence. 

5.  Shame.     To    hold   a   pupil    up    to    public    scorn    is 
irrational  in  principle,  and  should  be  obsolete  in  practice. 
Such  devices  as  "fools'   caps  "  and  " dunces'  seats "  have 
happily   become   extinct.      A   teacher   who   appeals   to  a 
pupil's  sense  of  honor  as  an  incentive  will  seldom  find  an 
appeal  to  shame  as   a  punishment  necessary.     Doubtless 
there   are   moral   offences  where    shame   may  be   used  if 
wisdom  is  employed  in  its  use.     In  such  cases  it  will  be 
found  that  the  sense  of  honor  exists.     It  has  little  value 
upon  hardened  offenders. 

6.  Keeping   in.       Detention  after  school   hours   is    an 
injudicious  mode  of  punishment  that  is  not  yet  abandoned 
in  some  places.     It  may  be  necessary  to  have  pupils  remain 
for  purposes  of  enquiry  regarding  discipline,  or  to  detain 
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them  in  order  to  assign  lessons  or  to  give  assistance. 
Matters  of  this  kind  should  not  require  much  time.  The 
teacher  has  a  legal  right  to  detain  pupils  a  reasonable  time 
after  four  o'clock  for  any  object  he  may  deem  fit ;  but  he 
mistakes  the  intentions  of  the  law  if  he  supposes  that  he 
has  a  claim  upon  the  time  of  children  for  an  hour  or  more 
after  the  school-day.  To  detain  pupils  in  order  to  have  them 
make  up  for  lost  time,  to  cause  them  to  attend  to  unpre- 
pared lessons,  or  to  pay  a  penalty  for  idleness  or  insubor- 
dination, seldom  does  good.  Many  experienced  teachers, 
who  once  tried  this  kind  of  punishment,  have  no  faith  in 
its  efficacy  as  an  instrument  of  government.  It  loses  its 
value  when  it  becomes  a  practice.  It  punishes  the  teacher 
as  well  as  the  pupils,  and  never  increases  their  esteem  for 
him  or  their  love  for  the  school. 

7.  Tasks.  No  pupil  should  ever  be  asked  to  study  a 
lesson  for  misconduct.  The  punishment  is  unnatural. 
There  is  usually  no  connection  between  it  and  the  offence. 
To  require  a  delinquent  pupil  to  write  out  a  number  of 
words,  to  commit  to  memory  a  piece  of  poetry,  to  solve 
some  questions  in  arithmetic,  to  construct  a  map,  or  to 
learn  verses  of  Scripture,  as  a  punishment,  is  to  associate 
unpleasant  memories  with  learning,  and  to  regard  as  a 
disagreeable  task  that  which  should  be  a  pleasant  duty. 

"  What  is  this  but  to  reveal  that  you  think  learning  a  lesson  is  a 
kind  of  penal  servitude  ?  And  this  is  a  thing  we  should  never 
tacitly  admit.  First,  because  it  ought  not  to  be  true  ;  and  secondly, 
because  it  will  soon  become  true  if  you  show  that  you  believe  it  to 
be  so.  Of  course,  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  making  up  for 
some  neglect  by  finishing  a  lesson  in  play  hours.  It  is  a  legitimate 
thing,  if  a  duty  of  any  kind  is  not  performed  at  the  proper  time,  to 
insist  on  its  finished  performance  before  the  scholar  begins  to  enjoy 
his  leisure.  "—Fitch. 
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8.  Demerit  Marks.  The  moral  standing  of  a  child  can- 
not be  expressed  by  percentages.  Pupils  of  rough  disposi- 
tion care  little  for  demerit  marks,  but  with  those  of  gentle 
nature  delicacy  of  feeling  and  self-respect  may  be  sacrificed 
by  their  use  for  a  temporary  advantage.  A  report  to 
parents  may,  in  some  cases,  if  put  in  general  terms,  do 
good.  To  give  prominence  before  the  class  to  the  bad 
record  of  the  pupil  generally  does  harm.  The  person  who 
is  continually  registering  the  mistakes  made  by  pupils 
during  the  recitations  may  become  expert  in  the  art  of 
recording,  but  not  skilful  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

To  save  time  the  "  self-reporting  "  system  is  sometimes 
adopted.  Pupils  are  asked  to  tell  how  many  times  they 
whispered,  how  many  mistakes  they  made  in  a  lesson,  and 
how  many  times  they  were  reprimanded.  The  practice 
exposes  children  to  strong  temptation  to  be  deceitful, 
untruthful  and  dishonest.  The  dishonest  pupil  has  the 
advantage.  While  merit  marks  may  be  used  in  some 
cases  as  an  incentive,  demerit  marks  as  a  punishment  will 
generally  prove  injudicious.  The  old  system  of  having  a 
"  peg  "  to  indicate  daily  the  standing  of  each  pupil  in  the 
class  is  at  variance  with  modern  ideas  of  discipline. 

Corporal  Punishment. — This  mode  of  punishment 
merits  special  consideration.  In  extreme  cases  it  is 
justifiable,  but  no  kind  of  punishment  is  more  frequently 
used  injudiciously  or  has  been  more  productive  of  trouble 
in  discipline. 

1.  There  are  certain  forms  of  vice  which  can  be  reached 
in  no  other  way.  In  the  case  of  disease  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  inflict  temporary  pain  by  means  of  medicine  or  a 
surgical  instrument.  The  state  of  a  child  is  a  diseased 
one  when  bodily  punishment  is  needed.  Corporal  punish- 
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merit  has  no  virtue,  only  as  a  means  of  producing  in  the 
mind  of  the  offender  that  train  of  thought  which  works 
the  required  reform.  Page,  Horace  Mann,  as  well  as  most 
modern  educators,  hold  that  corporal  punishment  in  school 
cannot  be  entirely  dispensed  with  until  we  have  ideal  dis- 
ciplinarians and  an  ideal  state  of  society. 

"This  kind  of  punishment,  provided  always  that  it  is  not  too 
often  administered,  or  with  undue  severity,  is  the  proper  way  of 
dealing  with  wilful  defiance,  with  obstinate  carelessness,  or  with  a 
really  perverted  will,  so  long  or  so  often  as  the  higher  perception 
is  closed  against  appeal."— Rosenkranz. 

2.  The  objections  to  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  are 
numerous.     It  degrades  the    sufferer  and  diminishes  the 
self-respect  which  is  so  powerful  an  agent  in  all  moral 
reformation.     If  used  much  it  is  certain  to  be  abused.     It 
creates  a  feeling  of  estrangement,  stirs  up  malign  thoughts, 
depresses    timid    natures,    and    hardens  'pupils    that   are 
wilfully  disobedient.     It   leads  to  the  neglect  of  proper 
school  incentives,   and    has  a  degrading  influence  on  the 
teacher.     That  it  is   objectionable  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  good  teachers   seldom  resort  to  it.     A  teacher  who 
uses   it  for  years   is  lowered  in  his  own  estimation.     He 
feels  mean,  and  his  finer  feelings  are  blunted. 

3.  Only  for  serious  offences  should  corporal  punishment 
be  used.      Wilful  disobedience  or  rebellion  may  necessitate 
this  means  of  correction.     The  obstinacy  of  some  children 
may  be  constitutional,  and  may  be  partly  physical  and  partly 
mental,  and  such  obstinancy  may  be  made  worse  by  strong 
measures.     The  evils  of  such  a  disposition  may  often  be 
mitigated  by  a  continued  course  of  mild  treatment.     In 
the  case  of  most  children  obstinacy  is  the  result  of  bad  treat- 
ment.    A  child  should  never  be  struck  for  inadvertences,  for 
faults  of  forgetfulness,  for  irritability  and  carelessness,  or 
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for  petty  irregularities.  Whispering,  inattention,  errors  in 
answering,  neglect  of  home  lessons,  or  indifference  to  study 
very  seldom  become  so  grave  as  to  warrant  the  use  of  the 
rod.  Corporal  punishment  is  a  coarse  remedy,  and  has  no 
place  in  school,  except  for  the  coarse  sins  of  a  pupil's  animal 
nature.  Conduct  that  is  grossly  immoral  or  debasing, 
such  as  the  use  of  profane  or  obscene  language,  should  be 
met  by  prompt  punishment ;  but  if  the  pupils  are  old 
enough  to  attend  a  High  School,  suspension  may  be  the 
most  effective  remedy. 

4.  It  is  unfortunate  when  trustees  lay  down  rules  to 
restrict  the  teachers  in  the  use  of   corporal  punishment. 
Any  limitation  necessary  should  come  from  the  principal. 
Weak  health,  in  any  of  its  forms,  should  be  sacred  from 
the  touch  of  the  rod.     Rashness  and  indiscretion  in  its 
use  may  injure  children  of  vigorous  health.    Indiscriminate 
beating  may  lead  to  bodily  and  mental  injury,  and  expose 
the  teacher  himself,  beyond  hope  of  satisfactory  defence,  to 
public  reprobation,  if  not  to  legal  penalty.     Too  often  a 
teacher,   who  is  determined   "  to   conquer "  a   disobedient 
pupil,    is  insensibly  drawn  into    a   contest,    in  which  he 
sacrifices  every  consideration  of  dignity,  and  fails  to  subdue, 
except  by  brute  force. 

5.  A  pupil  should  rarely  be  punished  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,    or   when   the  teacher    is    angry.       The   punish- 
ment should  seldom  be  administered  in  the  presence  of  the 
other  children.     Except  in  extreme  cases,  assistants  would 
show  wisdom  by  not  punishing  a  pupil  until  the  principal 
is  consulted.     Whenever  corporal  punishment  is  used  in 
school,  a  record  should  be  kept  of  the  circumstances.     The 
nature  of  the  crime,  the   name  of  the  offender,  and  the 
date  of  the  punishment  should  be  stated,  so  that  if  the 
teacher's  judgment  is  called  in  question,  a  reference  to  the 
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facts  will  be  available.  If  these  precautions  are  taken, 
there  will  be  fewer  appeals  to  this  means  of  upholding 
authority.  A  small  rod  or  a  light  strap  is  all  that  is  needed. 
A  pupil  who  deserves  the  application  of  a  heavier  instrument 
should  be  suspended,  and  not  flogged.  In  no  instance 
should  the  head  be  struck.  It  is  a  degradation  to  a 
teacher  to  expect  him  to  whip  a  large  pupil.  In  the  case  of 
a  small  one,  a  few  slaps  on  the  hands  should  suffice. 
Deliberation  should  precede  punishment.  In  no  case 
should  the  teacher  allow  his  temper  to  determine  the  time 
and  amount  of  the  punishment. 

6.  The  teacher  stands  in  loco  parentis,  and  therefore 
has  a  legal  right  to  resort  to  such  methods  of  discipline  as 
would  be  used  by  a  kind,  firm  and  judicious  parent. 
Teachers  are  sometimes  brought  rather  hastily  before  a 
magistrate  for  punishing  a  child  too  severely,  and  too 
often  magistrates  have  shown  little  consideration  for  the 
teachers'  difficulties.  In  view  of  such  possibilities,  every 
teacher  who  finds  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  this 
kind  of  punishment  should  use  every  precaution  to  prevent 
himself  from  being  found  guilty  of  severity,  or  even  indis- 
cretion. Canadian  law  is  substantially  the  same  on  the 
question  of  corporal  punishment  as  English  law,  and  the 
latter  is  thus  defined  by  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  : 

"  By  the  law  of  England  a  parent  or  a  schoolmaster,  who,  for  his 
purpose,  represents  the  parent,  and  has  parental  authority  dele- 
gated to  him,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  what  is  evil  in 
the  child,  inflict  moderate  and  reasonable  punishment  ;  always, 
however,  with  this  condition,  that  it  is  moderate  and  reasonable. 
If  it  be  administered  for  the  gratification  of  passion  or  of  rage,  or  if 
it  be  immoderate  and  excessive  in  its  nature  and  degree,  or  if  it  be 
protracted  beyond  the  child's  power  of  endurance,  or  inflicted 
with  an  instrument  unfitted  for  the  purpose  and  calculated  to 
produce  danger  to  life  and  limb,  in  all  such  cases  the  punishment 
is  excessive,  the  violence  is  unlawful." 
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7.  Corporal  punishment  is  not  essential  to  good  govern- 
ment, but  the  power  to  appeal  to  its  use  should  not  be 
taken  away  from  the  teacher.  If  wisely  trained  from 
infancy,  a  child  will  scarcely  be  able  to  call  to  mind  any 
time  when  he  was  whipped.  The  child  who  is  pro- 
perly controlled  by  parental  firmness,  parental  affection, 
and  parental  wisdom  will  not,  when  old  enough  to  go  to 
school,  disobey  father,  mother,  or  teacher.  To  get  along 
without  using  corporal  punishment  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  teacher  who  has  a  high  ideal  of  his  calling.  Many, 
who  at  first  used  this  mode  of  controlling  children,  have 
trained  themselves  to  dispense  with  it  entirely.  Some  of 
the  best  teachers  of  graded  Public  Schools  find  it  unneces- 
sary for  the  more  advanced  classes.  An  appeal  to  it  in 
the  discipline  of  many  High  Schools  is  almost  unknown. 
In  the  best  of  these  institutions  the  experience  and  high 
qualifications  of  the  principals  are  sufficient  to  secure  easy 
control,  by  means  of  the  judicious  punishments  already 
mentioned  if  the  best  kind  of  incentives  to  right  action 
should  fail. 
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CHAPTER    XL 

SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

Nature  of  Organization. — School  organization  is  a 
system  of  arrangements  that  is  designed  to  secure  constant 
employment,  efficient  instruction,  and  good  discipline.  Its 
object  is  to  enable  teachers  and  pupils  to  do  the  most 
effective  work  with  the  least  friction  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  It  is  the  purpose  of  organization  to  put 
children  in  their  proper  classes,  to  secure  to  each  subject 
the  time  due  to  its  importance,  and  to  place  each  teacher 
where  his  work  will  be  best  performed. 

In  the  organization  of  a  school  the  interests  of  the 
scholars  must  be  the  first  consideration.  These  interests 
will  require  a  wise  course  of  study  to  be  prescribed,  suit- 
able accommodations  and  appliances  to  be  provided,  and 
such  a  distribution  of  the  teacher's  time  to  be  made  as  will 
enable  each  pupil  to  be  profitably  employed.  If  the  work  is 
systematized  and  all  the  machinery  of  the  school  arranged 
to  do  the  work  of  teaching  efficiently,  the  control  of  the 
pupils  will  be  more  satisfactorily  secured,  and  the  training 
will  become  more  effective. 

Advantages  of  Classification.— Classification  enables 
the  teacher  to  estimate  the  progress  of  his  pupils,  to 
economize  his  time  and  labor,  to  evoke  the  intelligence  and 
activity  of  each  scholar,  and  to  make  special  preparation 
for  the  work  of  each  day.  It  supplies  the  means  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  instruction,  of  finding  constant 
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and  suitable  employment  for  each  pupil,  of  establishing 
easy  control,  and  of  preserving  order  and  decorum. 
Classification  stimulates  pupils,  as  the  competition  of  those 
in  the  same  division  is  an  incentive  to  exertion.  It  culti- 
vates greater  attention  among  pupils,  and  where  the  class 
is  large  enough,  a  good  teacher  receives  inspiration  and 
arouses  enthusiasm. 

In  a  school  where  the  pupils  are  well  classified  they  aid 
the  teacher  by  assisting  one  another  during  the  recitation. 
It  is  well-known  by  educators  that  the  presentation  of  new 
matter,  first  by  the  teacher,  then  by  the  apt  scholar,  and 
finally  by  the  less  successful  pupil,  is  a  repetition  that  does 
not  weary,  but  becomes  a  direct  gain  to  the  permanence  of 
the  knowledge  imparted.  When  the  slower  pupils  are 
called  upon  to  answer  questions,  their  ability  to  do  so 
avoids  the  necessity  of  further  tests.  When  the  more 
deficient  members  of  the  group  are  looked  after,  the  apt 
and  more  industrious  pupils  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
If  the  classification  is  bad,  or  if  individual  instruction  is 
depended  upon,  there  is  a  lack  of  enthusiasm,  much  time 
is  wasted,  and  the  government  is  defective. 

Difficulties  Of  Classification. — A  perfect  classifica- 
tion of  the  pupils  of  a  school  is  impossible.  It  cannot  be 
attained  so  long  as  pupils  differ  in  natural  ability,  physical 
strength,  home  advantages,  and  purposes  in  life.  The 
limited  period  of  school  life,  irregularity  of  attendance, 
the  admission  of  pupils  after  the  term  has  begun,  the 
existence  of  optional  courses  of  study,  and  the  lack  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  teachers,  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
an  ideal  classification.  Obstacles  are  also  presented  by  the 
great  number  of  subjects  to  be  taken  up  in  small  schools, 
by  differences  in  the  progress  made  by  many  pupils  in 
different  branches,  and  by  the  necessity  of  giving  some 
recognition  to  the  age  and  size  of  children. 
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Grades  of  Schools. — Schools  are  organized  with 
reference  to  the  periods  of  development  in  human  life. 
In  a  national  system  of  education,  which  recognizes  no 
class  distinctions,  there  is  little  overlapping  of  courses  of 
study.  Each  grade  or  period  has  well-defined  character- 
istics. The  kinds  of  schools,  the  nature  of  the  discipline, 
and  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  are  determined  by 
the  wants  of  the  different  stages  of  physical  and  mental 
growth.  (See  Appendix,  Courses  of  Study.) 

From  the  third  or  fourth  year  to  the  sixth  or  seventh 
the  child  is  trained  in  such  a  way  at  the  kindergarten  as 
to  develop  healthy,  vigorous  physical  growth.  Here  happy 
childhood  is  realized,  right  habits  are  cherished,  helpful 
emotions  are  tenderly  fostered,  and  hurtful  feelings  are 
gently  repressed.  When  admitted  to  the  elementary 
classes  of  the  Public  School  his  restless  activities  must  be 
rooted  in  right  habits,  his  knowledge  of  nature  must  be 
extended,  and  a  love  for  learning  must  be  cultivated. 
He  learns  to  read,  to  write  and  to  have  some  idea  of  num- 
ber. His  physical  well-being  is  promoted,  his  intellect  is 
sharpened,  and  gentle  manners  and  good  morals  become  a 
part  of  his  nature.  As  he  passes  to  more  advanced  classes 
he  enters  upon  a  larger  and  even  happier  life.  The 
wonder-worlds  of  science,  history  and  literature  begin  to 
open  to  his  mind,  his  language  faculty  is  constantly 
developed,  and  his  reasoning  powers  have  made  consider- 
able progress.  By  the  time  he  reaches  his  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  year  he  is  ready  to  enter  the  High  School.  A 
broader  curriculum  is  now  taken  up.  Self-control  develops 
rapidly  under  a  system  of  good  government.  Instead  of  a 
single  teacher,  he  is  instructed  by  several,  who  are,  per- 
haps, specialists  in  their  own  departments.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  he  enters  upon  his  college  or  uni- 
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versity  course.  Here  he  is  left  more  than  ever  before 
to  his  own  efforts.  He  reaches  the  highest  steps  of  the 
educational  ladder  with,  it  is  presumed,  extensive  know- 
ledge, much  intellectual  power,  and  habits  well  formed. 
He  has  also,  perhaps,  acquired  a  special  acquaintance 
with  some  department  of  study,  and  his  attainments  and 
inclinations  may  have  weight  in  pointing  out  his  calling 
in  life. 

It  is  well  that  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  the  transi- 
tion periods  of  an  educational  course  from  their  peculiar 
dangers.  The  teacher  who  receives  the  children  from  the 
kindergarten  should  have  some  knowlege  of  kindergarten 
methods.  Pupils  in  the  first  form  of  the  High  School 
should  have  few  teachers,  and  these  teachers  would  be 
benefited  by  having  had  experience  in  teaching  before 
entering  upon  High  School  duties.  On  similar  grounds, 
the  university  professor  will  be  more  successful  in  control- 
ling young  college  students,  if  he  has  taught  a  few  years  in 
a  High  School. 

State  Control. — In  the  interests  of  education  there 
should  be  a  judicious  division  of  authority  and  responsi-  i 
bility  between  the  State  and  the  section  or  municipality. 
The  selection  of  teachers  and  the  expenditure  to  be 
incurred  are  matters  for  the  locality  concerned.  The 
State  should  prescribe  the  course  of  study,  decide  what 
text-books  are  to  be  used,  fix  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
and  inspectors,  and  determine  the  duties  of  all  school 
officers.  If  the  schools  are  to  be  well  organized  and  the 
pupils  efficiently  trained,  the  recognized  features  of  good 
management  must  be  guaranteed  by  law.  Those  prin- 
ciples of  school  organization  that  have  been  accepted  as 
sound  by  the  leading  educationists  of  the  country  should 
be  embodied  in  the  statutes  and  regulations,  and  should 
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govern  all  school  authorities.  The  removal  of  pupils  from 
one  locality  to  another,  and  the  frequent  changes  of 
teachers,  render  it  important  that  uniformity  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  schools  should  be  a  marked  feature  of  the 
educational  system.  This  uniformity  does  not  call  for 
sameness  in  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline.  It 
assumes,  however, 'that  there  is  a  period  where  the  High 
School  work  should  begin,  and  another  where  it  should 
end ;  it  assumes  also  that  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
will  be  better,  and  the  cost  of  text-books  less  to  the  people, 
when  these  matters  are  not  left  to  each  district  to  deter- 
mine for  itself. 

Basis  Of  Classification.— The  general  test  of  classi- 
fication is,  no  doubt,  the  attainments  of  the  pupils.  These 
may  be  known  from  their  record,  or  by  means  of  a  prelim- 
inary examination.  The  knowledge  which  a  pupil  has  of 
the  subjects  taught,  his  intellectual  power,  his  age,  and 
his  health,  should  receive  consideration.  When  a  pupil  is 
backward  in  some  subjects,  though  well  up  in  others,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  balance  contending  claims.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  regarding  the  class  in  which  the  pupil  should 
be  placed,  it  is  better  to  put  him  too  low  than  too  high. 
To  promote,  if  necessary,  is  an  agreeable  duty ;  to  degrade 
is  a  hard  and  unpleasant  task.  A  new  teacher  will  do 
well  to  adopt  the  classification  of  his  predecessor  as  a  tem- 
porary arrangement.  In  this  way  he  learns  the  ability  of 
each  pupil  before  a  permanent  organization  is  made,  and 
saves  himself  from  hastily  making  any  changes  that  may 
turn  out  to  be  imprudent.  The  final  classification  should 
be  so  judicious  that  few  readjustments  have  to  be  made. 
Any  modifications  should  come  only  from  promotions — it  is 
not  desirable  to  put  pupils  back  except  in  clear  cases  of  in- 
attention to  duty.  It  is  evident  that  the  organization  of  a 
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school  or  the  classification  of  the  pupils,  is  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  in  a  country  where  the  system  of  educa- 
tion is  marked  by  uniformity.  When  there  is  variety  in 
the  courses  and  standards  followed  in  different  schools 
much  time  is  lost,  and  much  trouble  arises  whenever  a 
change  of  teachers  takes  place. 

Ungraded  Schools. — Rural  schools  suffer  much  from 
frequent  changes  of  teachers  and  from  the  employment  of 
those  who  have  little  experience.  There  is  a  lack  of 
wholesome  competition  among  pupils  of  the  higher  classes, 
and  the  great  number  of  lessons  to  be  taught  by  each 
teacher  is  a  serious  drawback  to  effective  work.  These 
difficulties  would  not  be  so  great  if  trustees  realized  the 
importance  of  securing  teachers  competent  to  look  after  a 
number  of  classes  at  the  same  time,  and  to  inspire  pupils 
with  a  love  for  work.  It  requires  experience  to  learn  how 
to  keep  several  other  classes  profitably  engaged  while  a 
class  is  taught  a  lesson. 

A  new  teacher  should,  if  possible,  get  a  knowledge  of 
the  school  before  he  enters  upon  his  duties.  The  number 
of  classes,  the  extent  of  the  course  taken  up,  the  discipline 
and  modes  of  teaching  of  previous  teachers,  the  names  of 
the  pupils,  and  the  views  of  the  community,  are  matters 
that  may  be  ascertained  with  advantage.  Before  he  enters 
the  school  his  plans  should  be  ready.  Nothing  impresses 
children  more  favorably  than  to  meet  a  new  teacher  who 
is  ready  for  his  duties.  The  first  day  is  of  great  import- 
ance. A  few  cheering  words  of  welcome  to  the  pupils, 
and  a  request  that  they  attend  to  certain  work  while  he 
temporarily  arranges  the  classes,  will  be  received  with 
favor.  There  must  be  no  disposition  shown  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  his  predecessor's  work.  "  How  do  you 
like  your  new  teacher  1 "  is  a  question  likely  to  be  asked 
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pupils  when  they  reach  home.  The  teacher  who  makes  a 
good  impression  the  first  day  has  gained  much. 

No  teacher  can  foresee  all  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
will  have  to  contend.  He  cannot  anticipate  them  by  any 
perfect  scheme  of  organization.  His  temporary  arrange- 
ments should  be  carefully  examined.  He  should .  make  a 
thorough  study  of  his  pupils  individually  and  collectively. 
He  should  find  out  their  attainments  in  the  different 
branches.  Generally,  reading  and  arithmetic  will  furnish 
a  safe  guide  in  estimating  the  ability  of  each  pupil.  It 
may  be  better  not  to  take  up  every  subject  on  the  pro- 
gramme until  the  permanent  organization  is  secured. 
Pupils  should  feel  from  the  beginning  that  they  have 
plenty  to  do.  A  teacher  who  has  to  take  several  days  to 
settle  down  to  work  does  not  know  the  essential  elements 
of  school  management.  In  less  than  a  week  he  should 
understand  fairly  well  what  modifications  are  desirable  in 
the  classification.  In  matters  of  organization,  hints  from 
the  inspector  are  always  valuable  to  the  beginner. 

Graded  Schools. — Graded  schools  are  possible  only 
in  cities,  towns  and  villages.  Besides  being  more 
economical  than  ungraded  schools,  they  have  several 
advantages  in  the  matter  of  efficiency.  They  are  a 
saving  of  labor.  The  teacher  in  a  rural  school  has  from 
twenty  to  thirty  separate  classes  in  different  subjects  to 
look  after,  and  perhaps  only  five  or  ten  minutes  to  devote 
to  many  a  recitation.  He  finds  himself  largely  limited  to 
the  hearing  of  lessons.  Individual  instruction  is  often 
almost  out  of  the  question  in  an  ungraded  school,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  lessons  to  be  taken  each  day.  Individual 
instruction  is  too  much  neglected  in  graded  schools,  but 
this  may  be  the  fault  of  the  teacher.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  children  learn  more  by  class  than  by  individual 
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instruction.  Pupils  are  sometimes  kept  back  in  a  graded 
school,  and  are  forced  to  "mark  time  "  until  the  dull  ones 
are  ready  to  advance.  This  is  a  result  of  bad  classifica- 
tion, and  not  a  fault  of  the  system. 

In  a  well-graded  school  the  division  of  labor  among 
the  teachers  increases  their  skill.  The  teaching  is  superior. 
The  teacher  can  prepare  himself  better  for  his  work. 
There  is  more  ambition  among  the  pupils,  and  hence  a 
greater  desire  to  excel  and  secure  promotion.  Among 
children  in  a  graded  school  there  is  more  activity  to 
think  and  observe  for  themselves.  Better  organization 
secures  better  discipline.  There  result  greater  regularity 
of  attendance,  more  punctuality,  better  order  and  more 
industry.  The  superiority  of  the  moral  training  given 
in  a  graded  school  is  clear  as  compared  with  what 
could  be  given  in  ungraded  city  schools.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  pupils  of  country  schools 
are  freed  from  many  of  the  evil  influences  of  those 
attending  city  schools.  The  country  boy,  in  spite 
of  the  disadvantages  of  his  school,  often  surpasses  the 
city  boy,  This  fact  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  rural 
life,  but  not  in  favor  of  ungraded  schools.  It  too  often 
happens  that  too  much  assistance  is  given  to  pupils  in 
graded  schools.  In  rural  schools  pupils  are  obliged  to 
depend  much  on.  their  own  efforts,  and  those  who  succeed 
generally  acquire  the  valuable  habit  of  self-reliance.  Here, 
again,  defective  teaching  in  the  graded  school,  and  not  the 
organization,  is  at  fault.  It  is  evident  that  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  good  teaching,  good  discipline  and  good 
training,  the  graded  school  is  superior  to  the  ungraded 
one.  The  objections  to  be  guarded  against  are  :  Too  little 
individual  instruction,  too  much  explanation  to  pupils,  too 
much  uniformity,  and  too  great  a  tendency  to  sacrifice 
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the  interests  of  backward  children.  All  the  assumed 
advantages  of  ungraded  schools  may  be  maintained  in 
graded  schools,  and  the  noticeable  defects  of  the  latter  are 
not  necessarily  associated  with  the  system. 

On  grounds  of  efficiency,  as  well  as  of  economy,  the 
superiority  of  graded  over  ungraded  schools  is  admitted  by 
educationists.  In  the  Eastern  States  graded  schools  have 
been  adopted  by  many  rural  districts.  Children  are  con- 
veyed at  the  expense  of  the  district  to  some  central  school 
in  a  village  or  town,  where  they  have  the  advantages  of  an 
improved  classification.  In  the  evening  they  are  conveyed 
back  to  their  homes,  where  they  retain  the  benefit  of 
parental  oversight  and  of  country  life. 

Number  Of  Grades. — The  number  of  classes  in  a 
school  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  pupils  and  the 
course  to  be  taken  up.  An  eight  years'  course  may  fairly 
represent  the  requirements  for  admission  to  a  High  School, 
and  therefore  a  Public  School  with  less  than  eight  teachers 
will  exhibit  defects  in  the  matter  of  classification.  With 
ten  or  twelve  grades  in  a  school  the  opportunities  are  better 
for  meeting  the  conditions  arising  from  the  differences  in 
the  ability  of  pupils.  Subdivisions  of  the  more  element- 
ary grades  are  desirable  in  some  subjects,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  promotions  in  the  junior  classes  every 
half-year.  A  year  at  least  under  the  same  teacher  is,  as  a 
rule,  essential  to  the  best  discipline.  In  an  ungraded 
school  the  curriculum  may  be  the  same  as  that  of  graded 
schools,  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  number  of  classes 
should  be  less. 

It  follows  that  a  Public  School  which  is  so  large  as  to 
render  necessary  a  duplication  of  classes,  is  not  free  from 
objections.  A  school,  for  instance,  that  has  two  senior 
fourth  book  classes,  doing  exactly  the  same  work,  presents 
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no  advantage  in  the  matter  of  organization,  as  compared 
with  one  where  there  is  a  single  class  taking  up  the  same 
part  of  the  curriculum.  The  latter  has  superior  advant- 
ages on  grounds  of  discipline.  Except  as  regards  economy, 
two  graded  schools  with  ten  teachers  each  are  preferable  to 
one  with  the  same  number  o£  pupils  and  twenty  teachers. 
A  High  School  with  about  three  hundred  pupils,  under 
eight  or  ten  teachers,  is  sufficiently  large  for  good  work. 
No  Principal  of  a  High  School  should  have  a  greater 
number  of  pupils  than  he  can  become  acquainted  with. 
To  get  well  acquainted  with  his  pupils  he  must  teach  every 
form  or  division  some  subject. 

Size  of  Classes. — The  size  of  classes  will  depend  upon 
the  ages  of  the  pupils,  the  subject  to  be  taught,  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  recitation,  and  the  skill  of  the  teacher. 
Young  children  are  best  taught  in  small  classes,  but  with 
advanced  pupils  larger  groups  are  essential  to  effective 
instruction.  A  class  should  never  be  so  large  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  retain  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  or  to  gauge 
the  progress  of  each. 

Reading,  Latin,  etc.,  are  best  taught  in  groups  of  ten  or 
a  dozen.  A  much  larger  class  is  desirable  in  such 
subjects  as  history,  geography,  grammar,  etc.  If  indi- 
vidual teaching  is  needed  little  can  be  accomplished  in 
large  classes.  On  the  other  hand,  emulation  and  enthusiam 
are  wanting  in  small  classes  of  advanced  pupils.  If 
explanations  and  illustrations  constitute  the  plan  of 
instruction,  there  is  a  loss  of  power  and  time  in  teaching 
a  few.  If  the  question  method  is  adopted,  pupils  will  be 
overlooked  if  the  class  is  too  large. 

If  the  work  is  to  be  well  done,  only  a  very  skilful  teacher 
will  be  found  competent  to  manage  a  class  of  more  than 
forty  pupils.  In  some  subjects  the  number  should  be  less. 
11 
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When  a  class  is  too  large  there  is  much  waste  of  energy. 
Much  time  is  lost  in  keeping  order.  Careless  pupils  count 
the  chances  of  escaping  detection,  and  only  some  of  the 
class  receive  the  benefits  of  the  teacher's  instruction.  A 
teacher  of  only  average  ability,  who  would  fail  with  a  class 
of  forty,  may  do  good  work  with  a  class  of  twenty. 

High  Schools. — In  the  organization  of  High  Schools 
some  of  the  difficulties  to  be  met  in  the  case  of  elementary 
schools  do  not  arise.  Other  difficulties  have,  however,  to 
be  considered.  These  are  such  as  result  from  a  more  ad- 
vanced curriculum,  an  increased  number  of  subjects,  and 
the  introduction  of  optional  courses  of  study  (See  Course  of 
Study.)  The  division  of  the  work  among  the  members  of 
the  staff  must  be  made  on  a  different  basis,  and  the  special 
scholarship  of  each  teacher  has  to  be  considered. 

The  classification  of  the  pupils  should  depend  mainly  on 
their  knowledge  of  the  obligatory  subjects.  So  far  as  possible 
each  optional  subject  pursued  by  a  pupil  should  be  begun 
where  it  is  prescribed  in  the  course.  As  this  is  not  always 
practicable,  pupils  will  often  be  obliged  to  take  the  optional 
subjects  in  a  higher  or  in  a  lower  form  than  the  one  in  which 
they  are  classified.  In  small  High  Schools  care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  a  multiplicity  of  classes.  When  the  staff 
is  large  valuable  improvements  in  the  classification  may  be 
made.  There  may  be  three  or  four  divisions  of  the  pupils 
in  each  of  the  lower  forms,  each  teacher  may  be  limited  in 
his  duties  to  fewer  subjects,  and  the  optional  subjects  may 
present  less  difficulty  in  classification.  The  problem  of 
organizing  a  High  School  is  often  a  complicated  one,  and 
its  solution  demands  much  executive  ability. 

Mixed  Classes. — Boys  and  girls  are  generally  taught 
together  until  they  reach  the  High  School  stage.  In 
secondary  schools  co-education  prevails  in  Canada  and  in 
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the  United  States,  and  gains  ground  in  England.  In  Ger- 
many, and  especially  in  France,  it  has  not  met  with  favor. 
Economical  advantages  had  doubtless  most  weight  at  first 
in  placing  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  class.  Experience 
has  justified  this  departure  from  the  former  rule.  The 
objections  raised  against  mixed  schools  are  well  known. 
It  is  said  a  uniform  discipline  cannot  be  administered ; 
that  girls  cannot  stand  the  same  strain  as  boys ;  that  the 
courses  of  study  should  be  different;  and  that  girls,  if 
taught  with  boys,  become  forward  and  self-assertive,  and 
lose  that  innate  modesty  and  delicacy  of  both  feeling  and 
action  which  should  characterize  the  female  sex.  In 
opposition  to  this,  it  is  held  that  discipline  is  better  in 
mixed  classes  ;  that  neither  boys  nor  girls  should  be  pressed 
with  work  beyond  their  physical  strength,  and  that  the 
principle  of  options  meets  this  objection.  It  is,  moreover, 
contended  that  the  rudeness  of  boys  is  checked  and  the 
nervous  timidity  of  girls  is  lessened  by  means  of  co-educa- 
tion ;  that  the  character  of  boys  is  refined  and  that  of  girls 
strengthened  by  the  system  ;  that  the  manners  of  both  are 
improved ;  and  that  the  traits  to  be  desired  in  either  sex 
cannot  be  cultivated  except  by  the  proper  association  of 
the  one  with  the  other. 

It  is  after  all  a  question  of  judicious  management. 
Under  a  skilful  teacher  either  system  will  exhibit  good 
results.  A  man  who  is  lacking  in  character  and  in  powers 
of  discipline  will  do  more  harm  in  mixed  classes.  One 
who  has  the  qualifications  of  a  scholarly  and  Christian 
gentleman  will  have  greater  opportunities  for  good  in  an 
institution  where  co-education  is  established.  A  High 
School,  which  has  some  lady  teachers  of  high  attainments, 
and  such  accommodations  as  guard  the  interests  of  dis- 
cipline, and  provide  for  a  choice  of  options,  will  promote 
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most  effectively  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  of  both 
boys  and  girls,  if  the  system  of  co-education  is  carried  out 
in  most  of  the  classes. 

The  relative  merits  of  male  and  female  teachers  have 
been  much  discussed.  Objection  has  been  made  to  the 
custom  of  giving  gentlemen  higher  salaries  than  ladies  for 
similar  positions.  It  should  be  understood  that  "filling 
similar  positions  "  does  not  prove  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  training  given  by  a  man  and  that  given  by 
a  woman.  The  question  has  its  economical  aspects,  and 
supply  and  demand,  rather  than  sentiment,  must  largely 
govern.  The  real  object  of  the  teacher's  work  is  often  lost 
sight  of  in  the  discussion.  To  impart  knowledge,  or  to 
prepare  pupils  for  examinations,  is  not  the  highest  aim  of 
the  educationist,  but  to  form  character.  In  some  positions 
a  lady's  influence  is  superior  for  this  purpose  to  that  of 
a  gentleman.  For  young  children  a  female  teacher  is 
assuredly  preferable.  In  the  case  of  grown-up  boys,  and 
even  of  girls,  some  valuable  characteristics  of  training  cannot 
be  secured  without  those  features  of  discipline  which  are 
exhibited  by  the  best  male  teachers.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  even  boys — and  certainly  girls — are  im- 
proved by  having  in  the  High  School  one  or  more  female 
teachers.  A  great  mistake  is  made  in  supposing  a  girl 
should  go  to  an  institution  where  she  will  receive  instruc- 
tion only  from  ladies.  No  better  kind  of  mental  and 
moral  development  can  be  secured  by  a  young  woman 
than  that  which  she  may  gain  in  the  ordinary  High  School. 

Manifold  Classification. — When  each  subject  taught 
in  a  school  forms  an  independent  basis  of  organization,  the 
classification  is  termed  manifold.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
exactness  and  simplicity.  There  is  a  better  chance  for 
progress  in  the  branches  adapted  to  the  individual  tastes. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  presents  enfeebled  motives  to  exer- 
tion in  those  subjects  where  a  pupil  is  weak.  It  leads  to 
"  lopsidedness."  It  renders  necessary  a  rearrangement  of 
the  classes  after  every  lesson,  and  in  a  graded  school  this 
would  cause  much  trouble  and  disorder.  In  buildings 
arranged  and  schools  organized  on  the  Prussian  or  class- 
room plan,  the  manifold  (synchronous)  system  of  classifica- 
tion has  some  advantages.  The  benefits  do  not,  however, 
make  up  for  the  inconveniences  that  arise.  Much  time  is 
wasted,  and  the  readjustments  cause  confusion  in  the 
work  of  teachers  and  pupils.  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
constructing  time-tables  to  suit  the  complex  system  of 
organization  that  is  produced,  and  there  is  no  satisfactory 
means  of  fixing  responsibility  as  regards  discipline. 

In  rural  schools  the  principle  of  manifold  classification 
is  seldom  applied,  except  in  the  "  doubling-up  "  of  classes. 
It  may  also  happen  that  large  pupils,  who  attend  only  a 
while  in  the  winter,  are  behind  in  grammar  for  instance, 
though  fairly  well  on  in  arithmetic.  Such  pupils  may  be 
fit  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  class  in  the  latter  subject,  but 
require  to  be  taught  with  the  third  class  in  the  former  sub- 
ject. In  ordinary  graded  schools  such  readjustments  are 
out  of  the  question.  In  High  Schools  the  arguments  are 
against  the  manifold  classification,  except  in  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  optional  branches.  For  example,  a  pupil  of  the 
third  form  may  take  physics  in  the  second  form  and  Latin 
and  botany  in  the  first  form. 

Single  Classification. — The  formation  of  character, 
and  not  the  development  of  individual  tastes,  is  the  work 
of  the  teacher.  The  different  branches  have  their  respec- 
tive educational  values.  For  young  children  specializa- 
tion has  its  dangers.  To  prevent  the  undue  cultivation  of 
some  faculties  a  premium  should  not  be  given  to  high 
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rank  in  any  one  department.  Average  attainments  should 
be  the  main  test  of  promotion.  No  subject  on  the  course 
should  be  neglected,  and  therefore  a  minimum  standard  in 
each  subject  is  needed.-  Physical  culture  is  important, 
and  therefore  bodily  strength  should  have  some  weight  in 
classification.  Moral  education  is  of  prime  value,  and 
therefore  good  conduct  should  form  an  essential  factor  in 
the  advancement  of  pupils.  An  all-round  education  is 
what  children  require,  and  on  this  account  there  should  be 
a  graded  course  of  studies  for  each  form.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  single  classification  is  the  preferable  one  in  the 
organization  of  schools,  and  with  the  modifications  already 
mentioned  it  has  come  into  general  use. 

Division  of  Work. — With  a  staff  of  two  or  more 
teachers  in  a  school  the  work  of  teaching  may  be  divided 
on  the  basis  of  subjects,  or  on  that  of  forms.  Until  pupils 
reach  the  High  School  the  latter  of  these  methods  should 
be  followed.  With  a  class  under  his  constant  control  the 
teacher  has  better  means  to  study  the  disposition  and 
ability  of  each  pupil  than  he  could  have  if  his  attention 
were  divided  among  several  classes.  In  the  case  of  young 
children  the  development  of  character  would  suffer  if  the 
responsibility  of  discipline  were  divided.  In  elementary 
classes  it  does  not  follow  that  proficiency  in  teaching  needs 
specialization.  The  range  of  the  work  for  junior  pupils 
is  not  extensive,  and  the  teacher  who,  for  instance, 
manages  science  well  may  be  equally  successful  with 
arithmetic  or  literature.  In  graded  schools  there  is  some 
tendency  towards  narrowing  the  teacher.  If  the  sole 
business  of  a  teacher  were  to  give  instruction  in  one  sub- 
ject, as  arithmetic  or  grammar,  this  narrowness  would  be 
intensified.  The  growth  of  a  child  does  not  depend  ex- 
clusively upon  proficiency  in  the  branches  of  study.  The 
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most  potent  factor  in  the  true  development  of  the  child  is 
the  personality  of  the  teacher.  Intellectual  and  moral 
growth  is  retarded  if,  in  the  case  of  a  young  pupil,  a  new 
personality  meets  him  in  every  recitation. 

' '  They  would  recommend  that  the  specialization  of  teachers 
work  should  not  be  attempted  before  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  of 
the  elementary  school,  and  in  not  more  than  one  or  two  studies 
then.  In  the  secondary  school  it  is  expected  that  a  teacher  will 
teach  one,  or  at  most,  two  branches.  In  the  elementary  school,  for 
at  least  six  years,  it  is  better  on  the  whole  to  have  each  teacher 
instruct  his  pupils  in  all  the  branches  that  they  study,  for  the 
reason  that  only  in  this  way  can  he  hold  an  even  pressure  on  the 
requirements  of  work,  correlating  it  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one 
study  absorbs  undue  attention.  In  this  way  the  pupils  prepare  all 
their  lessons  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  same  teacher,  and 
by  their  recitations  show  what  defects  of  methods  of  study  there 
have  been  in  the  preparation." — Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 

In  the  lower  forms  of  a  High  School  pupils  should 
receive  their  instruction  from  only  a  few  teachers.  To 
divide  the  subjects  taken  up  among  four  or  five  teachers 
is  too  sudden  a  change  of  method  from  that  previously 
pursued.  When  pupils  have  been  a  year  or  two  in  a 
High  School,  discipline  itself  will  justify  modifications  of 
organization.  They  get  more  breadth  of  view  from  contact 
with  different  minds.  The  best  teachers  must  be  specialists 
in  their  respective  departments.  No  one  person  can  suc- 
cessfully instruct  pupils  in  all  the  advanced  work  of 
secondary  schools.  In  the  case  of  university  students  it 
is  well  known  that  a  high  standard  can  be  attained  only 
by  means  of  a  large  number  of  professors,  each  of  whom 
has  made  a  specialty  of  his  own  department. 

Promotions. — Promotions  should  be  made  at  regular 
periods,  and  generally  at  the  same  time  for  all  the  forms 
of  a  school.  Except  for  the  lowest  classes,  once  a  year  is 
often  enough  to  make  regular  transfers  from  one  class  to 
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another.  Promotions  at  irregular  periods  disarrange  the 
work,  lead  to  confusion,  and  show  weakness  of  organiza- 
tion. A  teacher  should,  however,  advance  pupils  any 
time  during  the  term,  if  their  attainments  warrant  such 
promotion.  In  a  well-classified  school  it  will  be  a  rare 
occurrence  to  find  a  scholar  who  will  suffer  by  remaining 
till  the  proper  time  for  promotion. 

Attainments  and  application  should  decide  whether  or 
not  a  pupil  is  fit  to  enter  a  higher  class.  It  may  be  well 
in  some  cases  to  make  conditional  promotions.  The  teacher 
is  in  a  better  position  than  any  other  person  to  judge  what 
promotions  should  be  made.  His  knowledge  of  the  class 
should  be  so  definite  that,  apart  from  the  records  he  has 
kept,  he  should  be  able  to  say  who  are  ready  to  enter  the 
next  form.  The  oral  tests  which  good  teaching  renders 
necessary,  and  the  written  examinations  (Chapter  XVI.) 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  best  instruction,  will 
furnish  him  with  more  reliable  data  for  deciding  upon  the 
respective  standing  of  pupils  than  can  be  secured  in  any 
other  way.  Circumstances  render  it  essential  in  some 
schools  that  the  results  of  a  final  examination  should 
form  an  important  factor  in  determining  promotions.  It 
is  better  for  the  teacher  that  he  should  not  bear  the  full 
responsibility  of  making  promotions  in  the  higher  classes. 
At  the  same  time,  any  system  of  examinations  which 
hampers  the  teacher  in  the  organization  of  his  school  is 
unsound  in  principle  and  troublesome  in  practice. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

SCHOOL    PROGRAMMES. 

Prescribed  Courses. — In  a  well-organized  school  a 
prescribed  course  of  study  is  pursued  by  the  pupils  of  each 
class.  Classification  would  be  impossible  if  each  pupil 
were  permitted  to  select  his  own  branches  of  instruction. 
Educationists  are  fairly  well  agreed  regarding  those  sub- 
jects which,  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  constitute  the 
principal  instruments  for  training  the  faculties  of  scholars. 
There  are  certain  branches  of  knowledge  that  should 
receive  sole  attention  before  pupils  are  admitted  to  a  High 
School,  and  certain  other  branches  that  should  not  be 
taken  up  until  the  University  is  reached.  The  curriculum 
prescribed  should  be  one  that  has  received  the  approval 
of  those  who  are  competent  to  determine  the  relative  value 
of  different  subjects  in  the  process  of  mental  development. 
To  leave  the  course  of  study  to  each  teacher,  or  to  each 
Board  of  Trustees,  is  to  ignore  the  conclusions  that  have 
been  reached  by  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
science  of  education.  A  definite  and  well-considered 
scheme  of  study  is  a  great  help  to  trustees,  teachers  and 
inspecters.  It  promotes  systematic  work,  furnishes  oppor- 
tunities for  comparing  results,  prevents  the  introduction 
of  "fads"  or  injudicious  programmes,  and  secures  better 
skill  in  teaching.  (See  Course  of  Study  in  Appendix.) 

Educational  Values. — At  one  time  it  was  supposed 
that  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  formed  a  course  of 
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study  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  all  who  did  not 
aspire  to  a  secondary  education.  It  was  also  held  that 
only  classics  and  mathematics  had  much  value  as  instru- 
ments of  higher  culture.  Scientists  have  for  some  time 
proclaimed  that  their  department  is  of  equal  worth  in 
mental  development,  and  that  the  utilitarian  side  of 
education  has  not  received  due  attention.  French  and 
German  have,  of  late  years,  gained  a  prominent  place  in 
courses  of  study.  English  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  inferior  to  no  subject  on  the  programme  in  its 
importance  to  all  classes  of  students.  The  advocates 
of  the  various  departments  have  not  yet  settled  their 
differences  of  opinion.  The  conclusions  reached  in  their 
report  by  the  "  Committee  of  Ten,"  that  all  subjects  have 
equal  educational  value,  have  not  met  with  general  accept- 
ance. The  minority  view  meets  with  greater  favor  among 
those  who  have  read  that  valuable  document.  The  mem- 
ber who  constituted  the  minority  says  : 

"  I  cannot  endorse  expressions  that  appear  to  sanction  that  the 
choice  of  subjects  in  secondary  schools  may  be  a  matter  of  compara- 
tive indifference All  such  statements  are  based  upon 

the  theory  that,  for  the  purpose  of  general  education,  one  subject 
is  as  good  as  another — a  theory  which  appears  to  me  to  ignore 
philosophy,  psychology,  and  science  of  education." 

It  is  useless  to  debate  the  relative  value  of  mathematics 
and  science,  science  and  language,  or  language  and  history. 
No  one  of  the  great  departments  of  study  should  be 
slighted  in  deciding  upon  a  curriculum.  What  subjects  a 
student  should  take  up  will  depend  largely  upon  the  kind 
of  training  he  most  needs  to  develop  his  higher  manhood. 
This  will,  in  all  cases,  call  for  breadth  of  study  and  con- 
centration of  purpose.  Those  branches  are  most  service- 
able to  the  student  that  reflect  in  his  consciousness  the 
widest  realm  of  thought  and  usefulness. 
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Co-ordination  Of  Studies.  — Mental  development 
requires  that  each  subject  of  the  curriculum  should  be 
taken  up  in  its  proper  order.  There  is  no  proper  intel- 
lectual growth  that  does  not  secure  harmonious  develop- 
ment. Co-ordination  of  studies  is  the  process  of  grouping 
subjects  that  are  closely  related.  It  recognizes  that  each 
branch  of  knowledge  has  its  special  value  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  all  other  branches.  Co-ordination  assumes 
that  human  culture  cannot  be  fully  promoted  if  each 
department,  or  sub-department,  is  riot  commenced  and 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  its  educational  value. 

Correlation  of  Studies. — Unity  should  have  its  place 
in  the  course  of  study  prescribed.  Every  department  of 
knowledge  has  its  relations  to  all  other  departments.  To 
recognize  the  proper  relations  of  different  branches  is  an 
important  educational  problem.  The  value  of  acquired 
knowledge  is  greatly  increased  when  the  necessary  bear- 
ings it  sustains  to  other  fields  of  experience  are  clearly 
understood.  Each  study  is  fragmentary  by  itself,  and 
should  be  properly  blended  with  every  other  study.  Not 
only  each  lesson  and  the  course  in  each  subject,  but  the 
entire  curriculum,  must  be  marked  by  unity.  If  subjects  are 
properly  taught,  the  correlation  of  studies  is  a  necessity. 
Arithmetic  cannot  be  fully  understood  if  algebra  is 
ignored.  Chemistry  calls  for  certain  knowledge  of  phy- 
sics. History  is  inseparably  connected  with  geography 
and  literature.  Neither  language  nor  science  can  be 
thoroughly  mastered  without  some  training  in  mathema- 
tics. Correlation,  therefore,  assigns  each  subject  such  a 
place  in  the  curriculum  as  will  help  to  bring  to  view  its 
universal  relations'.  It  is  a  popular  theory  that  too  many 
subjects  are  taken  up  in  schools.  The  impression  may  be, 
in  some  respects,  well-founded;  but  too  often  it  shows 
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ignorance  of  the  science  of  education.  Thoroughness  is 
desirable,  but  limitation  to  a  narrow  curriculum  does  not 
guarantee  thoroughness.  To  require  a  child  to  give  undi- 
vided attention  to  two  or  three  subjects  is  impossible. 
Before  a  pupil  reaches  the  High  School  his  intellectual 
appetite  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  narrow  range  of 
knowledge.  To  master  one  subject  at  a  time  is  a  peda- 
gogical absurdity. 

"  Correlation  and  Co-ordination. — The  doctrine  of  co-ordination 
proposes  to  arrange  the  various  .studies  of  the  school  courses  along 
two  or  three  pretty  distinct  lines,  making  as  frequent  connections 
as  possible  between  the  separate  lines,  and  keeping  the  work  of 
each  line  in  close  touch  with  that  of  the  other  lines,  so  that  the 
rate  of  progress  shall  be  uniform  in  all  departments  of  instruction. 
The  lines  of  study  are  to  be  so  firmly  united  that  the  final  outcome 
shall  be  a  consistent  whole  of  thoroughly  assimilated  knowledge  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

"  One  line  of  studies  will  consist  of  history,  literature,  and 
kindred  subjects.  This  line  is  concerned  with  the  works  and 
thoughts  of  man,  and  may  be  called  humanistic. 

"  Another  line  will  consist  of  scientific  studies,  both  physical  and 
biological,  and  will  include  geography  and  kindred  subjects. 

"  A  third  line,  in  some  respects  subordinate  to  the  other  two,  but 
in  the  main  co-ordinate,  will  be  made  up  of  mathematics  and 
closely -related  subjects. 

"  The  formal  studies,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  drawing,  and  so 
011,  will  be  readily  united  with  the  first  and  second  lines  without 
making  a  distinct  group.  The  ethical  aspect  or  purpose  of  educa- 
tion will  be  provided  for  in  the  humanistic  lines  of  studies,  and  the 
practical,  business  aspect  will  receive  all  necessary  attention  in 
connection  with  the  scientific  and  mathematical  lines."— Putnam,. 

"The  good  teacher  seeks  to  give  each  class  of  faculty  a  fair 
chance  of  development.  He  knows  that  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty,  very  early  in  a  scholar's  career,  what  is  the 
special  department  in  which  he  is  likely  to  achieve  excellence.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  necessary  that  you  should  know  this  too  early.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  the  ideally-educated  man  is  one  who  knows 
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something  of  many  subjects,  and  a  good  deal  of  one  subject.  You 
are  safe,  therefore,  in  fashioning  a  somewhat  comprehensive  course, 
so  long  as  there  is  unity  in  it ;  and  in  making  certain  elements 
compulsory  on  all  scholars,  reserving  alternatives  and  voluntary 
choice  to  the  later  stages  of  the  school  life.  You  thus  cast  your 
net  over  a  wider  area,  and  prepare  yourself  to  welcome  a  greater 
variety  of  abilities  and  aptitudes.  You  leave  fewer  minds  to  stag- 
nate in  apathy  and  indifference,  and  you  discourage  the  tendency 
to  attach  an  exaggerated  value  to  particular  subjects,  and  to  indulge 
in  the  idle  boast  of  learned  ignorance.  And  if  this  be  done,  then 
when  the  time  comes  for  specializing,  and  your  pupil  comes  within 
sight  of  the  university  or  of  the  business  of  life,  you  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  determine  in  what  direction  and  for  what  reason 
he  will  do  well  to  direct  his  energies  in  a  particular  channel.  "- 
Fitch. 

Concentration  of  Studies. — To  teach  any  subject 
well  demands  defmiteness  of  aim.  The  best  methods  of 
instruction  cannot  be  secured  without  concentration. 
Attention  to  one  subject  at  a  time  is  a  sound  maxim  in 
education.  If  grammar,  reading  or  geometry  is  the  subject 
to  be  taught,  philology,  literature  or  algebra  should  not 
take  its  place.  The  thought  should  be  fixed,  however,  on 
all  the  relations  of  the  subject,  and  so  far  as  may  be 
required  other  subjects  must  be  brought  in  to  master  the 
one  under  consideration.  In  teaching  history,  for  instance, 
references  to  geography,  literature  and  civil  polity  may  be 
essential.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  follow  that  all  re- 
lated subjects  are  entitled  to  the  same  position  in  the  course. 

The  problem  of  concentration  is  not  at  variance  with 
that  of  enriching  the  course  of  study.  As  human  know- 
ledge increases,  the  interrelated  facts  and  forces  connected 
with  intellectual  and  moral  development  increase  in 
number.  In  the  curriculum  of  secondary  schools,  and  in 
that  of  elementary  schools  to  a  greater  extent,  a  few 
subjects  should  form  the  course  of  instruction.  Any 
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related  subjects  that  are  prescribed  should  have  their 
value,  mainly  on  account  of  the  aid  they  furnish  in  giving 
instruction  in  the  principal  subjects  of  the  course. 

Fixed  Courses. — There  are  some  branches  of  know- 
ledge that  every  person  should  know  something  about. 
Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  have  long  held  pre-emin- 
ence as  the  foundation  subjects  of  an  elementary  education. 
If  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  essential  to  mental 
development,  it  follows  that  an  extensive  field  is  accessible 
to  the  pupil  who  has  gained  an  acquaintance  with  the 
three  "  R's."  The  elements  of  natural  science  necessarily 
come  within  the  grasp  of  every  observing  mind,  and 
history,  geography,  literature,  composition,  grammar, 
drawing,  bookkeeping,  etc.,  demand  recognition  as  obli- 
gatory subjects  of  instruction.  (See  Public  School  Course 
of  Study.) 

It  is  evident  that  up  to  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  High  School,  only  a  few  subjects  should  be  pre- 
scribed. Every  branch  of  the  fixed  course  should  be  intro- 
duced at  that  period  in  the  life  of  the  pupil  which  is 
warranted  by  the  laws  of  intellectual  growth.  So  long 
as  the  aim  is  to  secure  general  culture,  obligatory  subjects 
must  be  assigned.  It  may  be  that  a  choice  of  subjects  along 
the  same  lines  should  be  permitted  in  secondary  schools, 
but  the  leading  features  of  an  approved,  fixed  course  should 
be  adhered  to  until  admission  is  gained  to  the  university ; 
and  even  then  specialization  should  not  allow  any  neglect 
of  those  departments  with  which  the  general  scholar  should 
be  familiar.  There  is  danger  of  narrowness  if  special 
courses  are  permitted  to  be  taken  up  at  too  early  a  stage. 
What  the  country  needs  is  not  so  much  a  large  number  of 
specialists,  as  an  increased  number  of  persons  with  broad 
scholarship  and  capacities  for  usefulness. 
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Optional  Subjects. — The  requirements  for  admission 
to  a  High  School  should  embrace  no  optional  subjects.  The 
special  conditions  of  the  community  may  perhaps  justify 
some  provision  for  instruction  in  the  elements  of  agricul- 
ture, navigation,  or  the  mechanical  pursuits.  The  Public 
School  is  not  however  designed  to  fit  pupils  for  particular 
callings,  and  therefore  the  best  instruments  of  culture 
should  constitute  the  programme  to  be  taken  up.  In  the 
lower  forms  of  the  High  School  a  few  options  may  be  intro- 
duced to  meet  the  demands  of  pupils  who  aim  for  a  more 
advanced  course.  For  entrance  to  a  University  a  fixed 
course,  with  some  choice  of  options,  should  be  prescribed. 
(See  Courses  for  Matriculation.)  In  the  last  years  of  his 
University  career,  and  especially  in  a  post-graduate  course, 
a  student  should  be  allowed  a  wide  range  of  options. 

Bifurcation. — This  is  a  term  used  to  indicate  the  divi- 
sion of  the  school  into  two  or  more  branches,  according  to 
the  special  bent  or  probable  destiny  of  the  scholars.  In 
this  country,  where  the  educational  system  recognizes  no 
class  distinctions,  those  who  may  occupy  very  different 
positions  are  trained  side  by  side.  The  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  High  School  should  be  determined,  not  so 
much  to  meet  the  interests  of  pupils  who  desire  to  obtain 
a  secondary  education,  as  to  give  proper  direction  to  the 
studies  of  that  larger  class  of  pupils  who  never  enter  a 
High  School.  In  like  manner,  the  curriculum  for  matricu- 
lation must  have  in  view  the  effect  on  the  course  of  High 
School  pupils  generally,  rather  than  the  wants  of  the  small 
number  who  enter  the  University.  Ho  curriculum  can  be 
defended  that  does  not  (1)  inspire  students  with  a  desire 
to  reach  the  highest  rung  in  the  educational  ladder, 
(2)  furnish  them  with  sound  intellectual  and  moral  train- 
ing, should  they  fail  to  reach  the  object  of  their  ambition, 
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and  (3)  render  it  reasonably  probable  that  the  education 
received  will  be  practical  no  matter  what  course  is  followed 
in  life. 

The  system  of  fixed  and  optional  courses  (See  Courses 
of  Study)  in  the  High  School  programme  meets  fairly  well 
the  aims  and  possibilities  of  all  classes  of  students.  Bifur- 
cation makes  provision  in  the  same  school  for  pupils  who 
desire  to  pursue  a  classical,  a  scientific,  or  a  commercial 
course.  On  economical  grounds,  such  an  arrangement 
evidently  has  great  advantages.  In  the  formation  of 
character,  the  boy  who  intends  to  enter  a  University  will 
be  benefited  by  coming  in  contact  with  those  who  are  to 
become  mechanics  or  merchants.  Grammar,  algebra,  his- 
tory and  every  other  subject  should  be  taught  in  the  same 
way  to  all  students,  no  matter  what  calling  they  are  to 
follow  or  how  far  they  are  to  continue  the  course. 

"  The  Committee  of  Ten  unanimously  agree  with  the  Conferences 
(as  to  question  7  submitted.)  Ninety-eight  teachers,  intimately 
concerned  either  with  the  actual  work  of  American  secondary 
schools,  or  with  the  results  of  that  work  as  they  appear  in  students 
who  come  to  college,  unanimously  declare  that  every  subject  which 
is  taught  at  all  in  a  secondary  school  should  be  taught  in  the  same 
way  and  to  the  same  extent  to  every  pupil,  so  long  as  he  pursues  it, ' 
no  matter  what  the  probable  destination  of  the  pupil  may  be,  or  at 
what  point  his  education  is  to  cease.  Thus,  for  all  pupils  who 
study  Latin,  or  history,  or  algebra,  for  example,  the  allotment  of 
time  and  the  method  of  instruction  in  a  given  school  should  be  the 
same  year  by  year.  Not  that  all  the  pupils  should  pursue  every 
subject  for  the  same  number  of  years  ;  but  so  long  as  they  do 
pursue  it,  they  should  all  be  treated  alike."— Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten. 

The  Daily  Programme. — System  is  necessary  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  duties  of  each  day.  A  good  teacher 
always  has  a  carefully  prepared  programme,  in  wrhich  the 
times  and  subjects  of  recitation  and  study  are  well  defined. 
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Regular  habits  are  not  cultivated  if  the  work  of  each  day 
is  taken  up  in  some  hap-hazard  or  desultory  way.  A 
good  time-table,  carefully  followed,  makes  the  teacher 
systematic  in  his  work,  and  prevents  friction  and  irregu- 
larity. It  makes  the  pupils  also  systematic  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  and  induces  them  to  prepare  their 
lessons  the  better  for  each  day.  When  a  good  programme 
is  observed  there  is  no  time  lost,  the  development  is  har- 
monious, and  all  jarring  or  discord  of  conflicting  classes 
is  avoided.  It  is  evident  no  one  programme  will  be 
suited  for  all  schools  of  the  same  kind  or  grade,  but  there 
are  certain  general  principles  that  should  be  recognized  in 
the  construction  of  time-tables. 

A  definite  time  should  be  fixed  for  each  class  recitation, 
for  every  intermission,  for  short  periods  of  relaxation,  and 
for  study.  The  time  to  be  occupied  with  a  lesson  will 
depend  upon  the  subject  and  the  age  of  the  pupils.  Young 
children  will  not  require  lessons  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  at  a  time.  Half-hour  recitations  will  answer  the 
more  advanced  classes.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  will  gener- 
ally meet  the  conditions  of  High  School  pupils.  All 
studies  should  have  their  proportionate  share  of  attention, 
and  the  claims  of  no  pupils  should  be  overlooked.  There 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  a  due  alternation  of  study 
hours  and  recitations.  The  alternation  of  subjects  should 
secure  the  restful  effort  which  a  change  in  study  affords. 
A  lesson  in  arithmetic,  for  instance,  might  be  followed  by 
one  in  reading,  and  that  again  by  one  in  chemistry.  The 
morning  subjects  should  be  those  of  acquisition,  and  such 
as  require  concentration  of  mind  and  a  fresh  and  bright 
intellect.  The  afternoon  subjects  might  be  exercises  of 
reproduction,  or  those  requiring  manual  dexterity  or 
affording  relaxation.  The  order  of  subjects  should  be,  as 
12 
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nearly  as  possible,  the  same  for  each  day,  and  for  young 
pupils  the  lessons  in  each  subject  should  be  taken  up  with 
greater  frequency  than  for  older  ones.  Provision  should 
be  made  so  that  any  remarks  the  teacher  has  to  make  to 
the  school  or  any  reproof  that  has  to  be  administered  may 
not  disturb  the  recitations.  Some  flexibility  in  the  time- 
table is  often  valuable,  and  when  the  pupils  are  taught  by 
only  one  teacher  this  is  readily  secured.  In  a  High  School, 
where  the  work  is  divided  among  the  staff  on  the  basis  of 
departments,  flexibility  is  not  easily  obtained,  except  in  so 
far  as  will  be  practicable  by  two  or  more  of  a  teacher's 
subjects  for  the  same  class  being  taken  in  succession.  In 
providing  a  daily  programme  a  temporary  time-table  is 
often  desirable.  The  programme  of  the  previous  term 
may  answer  this  purpose.  Frequent  changes  are  objection- 
able. A  permanent  time-table,  affording  some  elasticity, 
should  be  devised  without  much  delay.  In  a  well-organized 
school,  unless  the  curriculum  has  been  altered,  the  main 
features  of  the  daily  programme  should  show  little  modifi- 
cation from  year  to  year. 

Time-tables  for  Ungraded  Schools. — In  a  rural 

school  with  only  one  teacher,  and  with  pupils  who  vary  in 
their  attainments  from  first  to  fifth  book  classes,  the 
construction  of  a  good  time-table  is  no  simple  problem. 
Besides  five  or  six  classes  in  reading,  there  may  be 
three  in  arithmetic,  three  in  geography,  three  in  grammar 
and  composition,  three  in  writing,  two  in  drawing,  two 
in  history,  two  in  literature,  one  in  algebra,  one  in 
geometry,  one  in  physiology,  one  in  bookkeeping,  etc. 
Short  recitations  become  a  necessity,  even  for  the  ad- 
vanced classes,  and  unless  wise  provision  is  made  for  seat 
work,  comparatively  little  can  be  accomplished. 
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"  Until  recently  the  teacher  gave  little  attention  to  this  point  ; 
thinking  that  teaching  is.  hearing  the  recitation,  he  left  pupils  to 
shift  for  themselves  while  out  of  it.  But  now  we  understand  that 
the  teacher  shows  at  least  as  much  skiil^  and  serves  the  pupil  as 
efficiently,  in  providing  employment  as  in  hearing  the  lesson.  So 
that  what  the  pupils  are  to  accomplish  during  study  time  must  be 
as  definitely  put  in  the  programme  as  the  topic  of  recitation." — 
Tompkins. 

The  time-table  must  show  not  only  how  the  teacher 
is  employed,  but  how  the  pupils  of  each  class  should 
be  occupied  during  each  period  of  the  school  day.  For 
instance,  if  some  of  the  junior  classes  receive  reading 
lessons  after  the  opening  exercises,  the  more  advanced 
pupils  may  be  expected,  at  the  same  time,  to  solve  problems 
in  arithmetic.  A  class  in  grammar  may  study  the  lesson 
for  five  or  ten  minutes  before  being  taught,  while  pupils 
in  the  second  book  are  instructed  in  elementary  geography. 
The  fifth  book  literature  may  be  taken  up  while  the  pupils 
of  the  fourth  book  are  preparing  their  work  for  the  next 
lesson  period.  It  is  possible  to  take  a  junior  class  for  five 
minutes  in  arithmetic  during  an  interval  in  a  recitation 
that  arises  when  the  pupils  are  solving  a  problem.  It 
may  happen  that  the  teacher  secures  a  few  minutes  for 
another  class  while  he  waits  to  have  a  short  exercise 
written  by  the  class  in  history  or  grammar.  Such  expedi- 
ents are  well  known  to  teachers  of  rural  schools.  To  keep 
all  pupils  profitably  engaged,  so  as  to  neglect  no  class,  will 
tax  the  skill  of  the  young  teacher.  Flexibility  in  the 
daily  programme  becomes  essential.  The  order  of  the  exer- 
cises will  be  more  easily  followed  than  the  exact  time.  If 
a  class  should  have  to  be  omitted  at  the  regular  time,  it 
may  be  taken  up  during  some  interval  that  can  be  spared 
from  some  other  lesson.  Pupils  should  never  have  the 
impression  that  a  lesson  may  probably  be  omitted.  The 
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tendency  sometimes  observed  to  slight  the  lower  classes, 
so  as  to  have  more  time  for  the  higher  classes,  should  be 
guarded  against.  If  there  should  be  only  two  or  three 
pupils  in  the  highest  class,  it  would  be  wrong  to  give  them 
one-fifth  of  the  time  when  there  are  forty  other  pupils  in 
the  school.  The  interests  of  the  great  majority  should 
form  a  more  important  consideration  than  the  interests  of 
a  small  minority.  The  advanced  pupils  should  be  able  to 
do  much  for  themselves,  with  short  lessons  and  occasional 
hints  from  the  teacher  during  the  day. 

Time-tables  for  Graded  Schools. — It  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  to  arrange  a  time-table  for  an 
ordinary  division  of  a  well-graded  school.  If  the  pupils 
are  taught  as  one  class,  or  in  one  class  for  most  of  the 
subjects,  the  questions  to  be  settled  are  the  order  of  the 
recitations  and  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  each.  There  is 
the  additional  advantage  that  any  day  a  subject  may  be 
omitted,  or  the  time  of  the  recitation  shortened,  if  this  is 
felt  desirable.  The  programme  should  be  arranged  under 
the  direction  of  the  principal,  and  in  a  city  with  several 
graded  schools  there  should  be  uniformity  in  the  character 
of  the  time-tables.  It  was  a  common  practice  years  ago  in 
graded  schools  to  give  no  time  for  the  pupils  to  study 
during  the  day.  The  lessons  assigned  were  intended  to  be 
prepared  at  home,  and  the  full  time  in  school  was  taken 
up  in  "  hearing  "  lessons.  Better  views  on  teaching  have 
condemned  such  methods,  and  the  preparation  of  work  in 
school  is  now  regarded  as  important  a  duty  of  the  pupils 
as  is  that  of  engaging  in  the  recitation.  The  preparation 
of  each  lesson,  under  the  teacher's  careful  direction,  should 
just  precede  the  instruction  that  is  given  in  the  same  lesson. 
The  successful  teacher  shows  his  skill  fully  as  much  in 
getting  his  pupils  to  study  wisely  as  he  does  in  his  methods 
of  instruction. 
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Time-tables  for  High  Schools.— The  division  of  the 
work  among  the  teachers  of  a  High  School,  on  the  basis  of 
departments,  renders  it  impossible  to  have  each  subject 
for  every  class  taken  up  during  the  time  of  the  day  that 
would  be  most  suitable.  Mathematics  would,  for  reasons 
already  stated,  be  assigned  to  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
and  reading,  drawing  and  botany  to  the  afternoon.  It  is 
evident  what  is  desirable  cannot  be  fully  carried  out. 
The  great  number  of  classes  gives  too  little  time  to  most 
subjects  in  a  three  or  four  masters'  school.  The  expedients 
mentioned  in  the  case  of  an  ungraded  school  are  available 
only  to  a  slight  extent.  Every  experienced  High  School 
principal  knows,  however,  that  it  is  often  necessary  to 
"slip  in "  the  work  of  a  small  class  here  and  there.  Short 
recitations  are  a  necessity  in  a  small  school  that  has  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  teachers,  and  study  periods  become  a 
regular  part  of  the  daily  programme.  The  latter  feature 
is  not  always  an  unmixed  evil.  The  students  are  in  this 
way  forced  to  do  more  for  themselves,  and  the  teacher  is 
compelled  to  do  less  "talking,"  but  more  effective  teaching. 
The  "  workers "  will  get  along  under  good  teachers  in 
either  a  small  or  a  large  High  School.  In  any  secondary 
school,  where  the  pupils  of  a  class  are  not  trained  to  depend 
largely  on  themselves  the  teaching  is  defective.  It  is  a 
lamentable  condition  when  the  skill  of  the  teachers,  and 
not  the  ability  and  application  of  the  students,  is  supposed 
to  win  honors  and  gain  certificates  at  examinations. 

Recesses. — Times  for  recreation  are  as  necessary  as 
times  for  labor.  For  young  children,  two  short  recesses  of 
ten  minutes  each  should  be  taken  each  half-day.  If  this 
cannot  be  carried  out.  one  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the 
afternoon,  of  fifteen  minutes,  should  be  substituted.  The 
teacher,  as  well  as  the  pupils,  should  take  the  recesses.  He 
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should  associate  with  them  during  the  time  of  intermission. 
In  a  rural  school  the  younger  pupils,  if  the  weather 
permits,  might  have  more  periods  of  intermission  than  the 
larger  ones.  In  graded  schools  discipline  will  require  the 
recesses  to  be  taken  at  the  same  time  for  all  the  classes. 
In  High  Schools  a  break  in  the  work  is  also  needed,  or  the 
time  for  changing  classes  may  afford  an  opportunity  for 
short  intermissions.  If  classes  are  sent  out  for  drill  or 
other  physical  exercises,  the  relaxation  may  serve,  though 
imperfectly,  the  purpose  of  recess.  The  restlessness  of 
pupils  is  sometimes  well  met  by  giving  the  school  a  few 
minutes  recreation.  Occasionally  stopping  the  regular 
exercises  in  elementary  classes  and  engaging  in  a  cheerful 
song  or  in  some  calisthenic  drill,  will  restore  perfect  con- 
trol and  bring  order  out  of  confusion. 

Records. — Records  and  reports  have  their  place  in  the 
management  of  a  school,  but  the  time  of  the  teacher  should 
not  be  taken  up  with  what  does  not  conduce  to  the  welfare 
of  the  pupils.  No  records  for  mere  show  should  be  kept, 
and  valuable  time  should  not  be  consumed  in  calculating 
percentages  or  in  striking  averages.  Statistics  of  school 
age,  attendance  and  classification  of  the  pupils  should  be 
preserved,  and  any  necessary  records  that  will  enable  the 
teacher  to  know  at  any  time  the  attainments  and  progress 
of  each  pupil.  The  registers  should  be  neatly  and 
accurately  kept.  The  records  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils 
will  enable  the  teacher  to  systematize  his  work  and  to 
supply  a  wholesome  stimulus  for  the  pupils.  School 
records  will  furnish,  when  necessary,  a  means  of  supplying 
parents  with  the  standing  and  attendance  of  their  children, 
and  will  enable  new  teachers  to  know  something  about  the 
attainments  of  the  pupils  they  are  to  teach.  Any  system 
of  records  that  requires  marks  to  be  assigned  during  a 
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recitation,  or  that  necessitates  a  special  clerk  or  secretary 
to  be  employed  by  the  Board,  is  to  be  condemned.  If 
records  are  properly  kept  they  should  aid  in  School  Manage- 
ment, and  should  cause  no  large  amount  of  clerical  work  to 
become  a  part  of  the  duties  of  teachers,  trustees,  or 
inspectors.  The  form  of  the  daily,  general  or  class  registers 
will  vary  with  the  kind  of  school,  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion and  classification,  and  the  statistics  demanded  by  the 
municipality  and  the  State.  (See  Subsection  6  of  Duties 
of  Teachers). 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

METHODS  OF  CONDUCTING  RECITATIONS. 

The  Recitation.* — Ability  to  conduct  recitations  is 
the  best  test  of  a  teacher's  professional  skill.  Failure  in 
imparting  instruction  is  entire  failure.  Success  in  giving 
lessons  usually  crowns  the  teacher  with  success  in  his  call- 
ing. In  conducting  recitations  nearly  every  element  of  a 
teacher's  qualifications  is  brought  into  play.  About  the 
lesson  centre  all  the  activities  of  school  life.  Here  are  dis- 
played the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher,  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge  and  skill,  and  that  magnetic  power  which 
inspires  to  earnest,  loving  effort.  In  the  recitation  are 
concentrated  the  devotion,  the  thought,  the  energy  and 
the  life  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  the  work,  the  purpose, 
the  zeal,  and  the  skill  of  the  pupil. 

The  purposes  of  the  recitation  are  far  reaching.  It 
secures  the  mental  discipline  of  the  pupil,  and  enables  the 
teacher  to  place  himself  in  active  sympathy  with  those  he 
guides  and  instructs.  It  encourages  right  methods  of 
study,  and  awakens  interest  in  the  subjects  of  the  curricu- 
lum. It  helps  the  pupils  to  express  themsleves  clearly  and 
accurately,  and  gives  them  confidence  in  expressing 
their  views.  It  makes  them  attentive  and  inquisitive; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  affords  the  teacher  an  opportunity 

*  The  term  "  Recitation,"  though  the  popular  one  in  this  country 
and  in  the  United  States,  is  objectionable.  A  better  expression 
would  be  "  Lesson  "or  "  Teaching  Period." 
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to  direct  their  thoughts  and  to  inspire  their  ambition. 
The  recitation  enables  the  teacher  to  ascertain  what  the 
pupils  know,  to  test  their  skill  and  powers,  and  to 
measure  their  daily  progress.  Errors  into  which  they  may 
have  fallen  are  corrected,  work  is  assigned  which  is 
adapted  to  their  capacities,  and  suggestions  are  made 
which  become  useful  for  future  lessons. 

When  recitations  are  conducted  with  definiteness,  pupils 
are  trained  to  think  methodically  as  well  as  to  express 
their  thoughts  in  clear,  precise,  logical  and  forcible  lan- 
guage. .  An  opportunity  is  given  the  teacher  to  explain 
and  illustrate  the  work  assigned,  to  elucidate  dark  por- 
tions, to  multiply  facts  and  arguments,  to  describe  addi- 
tional phenomena,  to  suggest  new  trains  of  thought,  and 
to  keep  before  the  minds  of  the  pupils  proper  incentives  to 
study,  laudable  objects  of  ambition  and  motives  that  tend 
to  moral  development. 

Preparation  by  the  Teacher.— The  teacher  must 
make  special  preparation  for  each  lesson.  To  warm  and 
inspire  a  class,  fresh  conceptions  of  the  subject  are  needed. 
Unprepared  lessons  are  apt  to  be  wanting  in  definiteness, 
loose  in  arrangement,  shallow  in  treatment,  and  lacking  in 
brightness  and  impressiveness.  The  teacher  who  trusts  to 
evolve  what  is  needed  out  of  the  "  depths  of  his  inner  con- 
sciousness" will  produce  work  that  is  only  random,  unequal, 
and  disjointed.  Unless  he  makes  himself  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  lessons,  his  explanations  may  be  faulty, 
and  though  he  talks  in  book  phraseology  his  language  may 
have  the  semblance  of  knowledge,  but  will  lack  teaching 
power.  To  the  young  teacher,  especially,  the  plan  to  be 
followed,  the  illustrations  to  be  used,  the  analogies  to  be 
noticed,  the  information  not  given  in  the  text-book  to  be 
supplied,  the  relations  of  the  subject  to  previous  recitations 
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to  be  shown,  and  the  varied  conditions  to  be  met,  demand 
an  equipment,  which,  in  justice  to  the  students,  cannot  be 
left  to  the  spur  of  the  moment.  The  teacher  must  be 
familiar  with  the  details,  relationships,  and  proportions  of 
the  subject.  The  difficulties  of  the  pupils  must  be  antici- 
pated. The  time  of  the  class  is  tgo  valuable  to  be  taken 
up  with  the  unskilful  explanations  and  unnecessary  digres- 
sions which  are  common  when  no  preparation  is  made. 

The  notes  prepared  by  the  teacher  should  present  a  draft 
of  the  lesson  with  all  the  important  points  marked  as 
regards  matter  and  method.  The  notes  should  not  show 
excessive  detail,  and  should  not  be  so  slavishly  followed  as 
to  destroy  spontaneity.  The  teacher  must  not  only  prepare 
his  own  plan,  but  he  must  also,  as  occasion  may  require, 
rise  superior  to  the  outline  he  has  framed.  The  highest 
art  is  to  conceal  art,  and  the  true  teacher  will  never  appear 
to  be  more  anxious  to  follow  his  notes  than  to  meet  skil- 
fully every  feature  that  may  present  itself  in  giving  the 
lesson.  It  follows,  that  in  selecting  matter  for  a  recitation 
the  end  in  view  should  be  fully  recognized.  The  mental 
capacity  of  the  pupils,  their  previous  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  time  at  the  teacher's  disposal,  and  the  best  methods 
to  be  used,  will  require"  careful  consideration.  This  may 
be  a  great  tax  on  the  teacher's  time,  but  it  will  pay  him 
who  wishes  to  give  faithful  service  and  to  win  success.  If 
system  is  followed  from  the  first,  the  labor  will  be  found 
pleasant  and  eventually  light. 

"  Such  a  preparation  of  the  individual  lesson  is  the  only  sure 
means  of  growth  in  professional  knowledge  and  skill.  It  is  easy 
and  customary  to  read  books  of  pedagogy  to  no  avail ;  the  thought 
presented  is  held  off  at  arm's  length  ;  it  does  not  become  a  part  of 
the  concrete  teaching  life.  As  much  as  we  boast  of  our  study  of 
psychology,  it  has  helped  the  teacher  but  little.  It  is  read  and  then 
placed  upon  the  shelf,  as  if  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  real 
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business  in  hand.  Now,  such  a  preparation  as  here  insisted  on 
would  force  the  teacher  to  feel  that  psychology  is  the  very  breath 
of  life  in  every  teaching  act.  In  the  preparation  of  every  lesson, 
the  psychology  must  be  kept  at  the  right  hand.  The  mental  pro- 
cesses constituting  the  particular  lesson  to  be  given  must  be  traced 
out,  classified  and  organized.  The  psychology  of  each  lesson  must 
be  brought  into  consciousness.  This  solves  the  problem  of  interest- 
ing the  teacher  in  psychology." — Tompkins. 

Preparation  by  the  Pupils. — Teaching  is  poor  unless 
it  tends  to  make  pupils  do  much  for  themselves.  Many 
teachers  appear  to  give  recitations  with  such  elaborate  detail 
as  to  induce  pupils  to  believe  that  they  have  little  to  do 
themselves.  Oral  instruction,  if  effective,  should  lead  the 
way  to  book  study  and  independent  investigation  on  the 
part  of  those  instructed.  The  pupil  (except  in  elementary 
classes)  must  study  the  lesson  in  order  to  acquire  know- 
ledge, to  express  himself  clearly,  to  seek  information 
about  what  he  understands  only  imperfectly,  to  examine 
relations  and  principles,  to  gain  mental  discipline,  and  to 
acquire  habits  of  self-dependence. 

For  young  children,  little  home  work  should  be  assigned. 
It  is  cruel  to  give  children  of  only  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
age  lessons  requiring  hours  of  home  preparation.  It  is 
desirable,  however,  to  accustom  children  at  an  early  period 
to  habits  of  home  study.  When  they  get  as  far  as  the 
second  book  they  might  be  assigned  lessons  requiring  a 
few  minutes'  home  preparation.  Before  reaching  the 
High  School,  children  should  not,  as  a  rule,  have  lessons 
assigned  that  will  require  more  than  an  hour  of  time 
out  of  school.  In  the  case  of  High  School  pupils,  one 
hour  for  the  first  form,  two  for  the  second,  three  for  the 
third,  and  four  for  the  fourth,  will  be  a  safe  guide  in 
determining  the  length  of  home  lessons.  No  doubt  some 
pupils  would  not  be  injured  by  more  home  work  than  is 
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here  suggested.  A  great  deal  must  be  left  to  the  good 
judgment  of  the  principal ;  but  if  pupils  are  actively 
engaged  in  mental  work  during  the  school  hours,  it  will 
be  found  unnecessary  to  burden  them  to  a  greater  extent 
than  mentioned  with  heavy  lessons  to  be  prepared  in  the 
evening. 

Periods  of  study  should  be  provided  during  the  day.  In 
ungraded  schools  such  periods  are  a  necessity.  In  graded 
schools,  a  part  of  the  time  of  each  recitation  should  be 
taken  up  in  preparation  by  the  class,  under  the  teacher's 
direction.  In  this  way  pupils  may  study  with  profit  and 
learn  in  the  class-room  how  to  analyze,  to  summarize,  to 
compare,  and  to  judge.  When  these  processes  are  left  to 
the  teacher,  the  recitation  becomes  too  often  a  repetition 
of  the  words  of  the  book,  and  sinks  to  a  mere  mechanical 
exercise.  The  use  of  the  "  summary,"  the  "  compendium," 
and  the  aid  of  the  "  coach,"  are  foreign  to  the  science  of 
education.  In  the  preparation  of  their  lessons,  pupils 
should  be  trained  to  make  their  own  summary,  to  form 
their  own  outline  of  the  lesson,  and  to  search  for  them- 
selves facts  from  the  dictionary,  the  map,  or  the  more 
advanced  text-book.  No  s}^stem  of  preparing  lessons  by 
the  pupils  is  defensible  that  does  not  increase  their  skill, 
develop  their  intellectual  powers,  and  strengthen  their 
moral  faculties.  While  the  pupils  are  preparing  the  lesson 
in  school,  the  teacher  should  be  on  the  alert  to  give  them, 
needed  help.  He  should  not  provide  them  with  crutches, 
nor  should  he  allow  them  to  flounder  in  the  mire  when  a 
helping  hand  will  put  them  on  the  highway. 

The  Manner  of  the  Teacher. — A  teacher  should 
take  such  a  position  as  will  enable  him  to  see  each  child 
with  ease.  He  should  be  careful  not  to  fall  into  the 
common  error  of  addressing  his  remarks  to  some  few  pupils 
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just  in  front  of  him.  He  should  neither  remain  still  as  a 
post,  nor  walk  about  in  a  fidgety,  restless  way.  A  good 
teacher  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  stand  all  day.  His 
control  of  the  pupils  should  not  prevent  him  from  sitting 
during  portions  of  some  lessons.  Whether  sitting  or  stand- 
ing, all  his  movements  should  be  graceful  and  natural. 

A  good  manner  is  founded  on  good  temper.  Moroseness, 
fretfulness,  coldness,  lack  of  sympathy,  or  anger,  will  cause 
any  teacher  to  fail  in  giving  instruction.  Self-possession, 
readiness  of  resource,  vivacity  of  manner,  the  absence  of  a 
noisy,  bustling  manner,  that  cheerfulness  which  wins 
attention,  and  that  authority  which  is  decided,  but  not 
obtrusive,  should  mark  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  his 
class.  The  manner  of  the  teacher  should  be  such  as  will 
encourage  the  timid,  but  repress  the  impertinent.  Little 
time  of  the  recitation  should  be  taken  up  in  reprimanding 
pupils.  A  simple  glance  of  his  eye  or  shake  of  his  head  on 
the  part  of  a  good  teacher,  is  more  effective  than  a  half- 
hour's  scolding. 

The  proper  management  of  the  voice  in  teaching  a  lesson 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  and 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  instruction.  Some  teachers 
speak  so  softly  and  so  indistinctly  that  they  cannot  be 
heard  by  all  the  class.  More  frequently  teachers  speak  in 
a  tone  that  is  so  high  as  to  be  unnatural.  Children  are 
only  too  ready  to  imitate  the  example  of  a  teacher  who  is 
so  demonstrative  as  to  shout  his  words.  Clearness  and 
force  of  speech  are  essential.  Instruction  should  be 
communicated  distinctly  and  impressively.  Emphasis  and 
impressiveness  need,  however,  to  be  employed  in  varying 
degrees  according  to  the  nature  of  the  matter  dealt  with. 
Children  are  apt  to  be  troublesome  if  taught  in  a  timid, 
awkward  and  hesitating  way.  They  should  not  be  spoken 
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to  in  a  haughty  or  domineering  manner,  but  it  is  absurd 
to  beg  of  them  to  give  attention,  or  to  use  a  beseeching 
tone  in  cultivating  a  love  for  the  subject. 

The  explanations  or  illustrations  must  not  be  after  the 
style  of  a  person  "  saying  his  piece."  It  serves  no  good 
purpose  to  refer  to  things  in  a  cursory  manner.  Each  step 
in  the  lesson  should  be  emphatically  dwelt  upon  and 
wrought  out  to  a  definite  conclusion.  Indirect  repetition 
is  an  essential  feature  of  good  instruction.  It  involves  a 
higher  and  a  different  degree  of  mental  activity.  Impres- 
siveness  also  demands  recapitulation  at  the  end  of  the 
lesson.  In  this  way  the  memory  is  aided,  not  merely  by  a 
mechanical,  but  by  a  logical  process.  Pupils  are  led  to 
discriminate  what  is  of  primary  importance  from  what  is 
secondary,  and  conclusions  from  arguments.  For  similar 
reasons  it  becomes  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  substance 
of  a  series  of  lessons.  In  teaching  lessons  the  importance 
of  time  must  not  be  overlooked.  Accumulations  of  illus- 
trations, extravagant  repetitions,  useless  digressions,  and 
delays  on  unessential  points,  are  to  be  avoided. 

Value  of  Method. — In  imparting  instruction  the 
teacher  must  recognize  the  pupil's  natural  method  of  learn- 
ing. If  pupils  are  brought  to  think  in  the  right  way  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  lesson  must  be  a  good  one.  The 
importance  of  method  in  all  kinds  of  skilled  work  is  now 
fully  recognized.  The  best  teaching  comes  from  clearly 
defined  methods  which  are  based  upon  laws  and  principles. 
Bad  methods  of  instruction  will  develop  idleness,  defective 
observation,  unreliable  judgment  and  reasoning,  and  moral 
torpitude.  The  end  of  education  must  be  kept  in  view  by 
the  teacher  in  the  selection  of  the  expedients  of  the  class- 
room. 

All  prominent  educators  hold  that  the  best  method,  and, 
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in  fact,  the  school  itself,  is  'the  personality  of  the  teacher. 
It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  suppose,  on  this  account, 
that  every  teacher  should  be  left  free  to  invent  his  own 
methods.  The  wisdom  of  preceding  generations  of  teachers 
cannot  be  neglected,  and  therefore  the  methods  devised 
and  practised  by  them  should  be  made  a  faithful  study. 
The  teacher  who  wishes  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
others  must  appropriate  to  his  use  the  most  approved 
methods  employed  by  the  best  teachers.  He  must  do  this 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reproduce  them  according  to  his  own 
individuality,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  peculiar  wants  of 
his  own  pupils  and  to  the  conditions  of  the  lesson.  Method 
is  valuable,  not  when  the  teacher  becomes  a  skilful  imitator, 
but  when  his  method  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  his  own 
personality.  To  condemn  method,  and  to  say  that  energy 
guided  by  inspiration  will  suffice,  is  to  set  aside  the  science 
of  education  and  the  results  of  experience. 

A  good  method  of  teaching  economizes  time,  saves  labor, 
lessens  worry,  prevents  weariness,  promotes  thoroughness, 
banishes  spasmodic  effort,  inspires  the  teacher  with  confi- 
dence, and  leaves  his  mind  free  to  make  the  best  use  of  any 
opportunity  that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  recitation. 
Method  is  valuable  to  the  beginner  and  to  the  experienced 
teacher.  Method  is  essential  to  the  highest  genius,  and  the 
want  of  it  causes  many  failures.  Hard  work  alone  will  not 
guarantee  success.  The  mental  activit}'-  and  intellectual 
effort  necessary  for  skilled  teaching  will  not  be  secured 
without  rational  and  thoughtful  work.  Teaching  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  drill.  Such  a  system  of  instruction 
only  tends  to  make  the  minds  of  pupils  storehouses  for  dead 
lumber.  It  makes  children  listless  and  worn,  and  leads  to 
over-pressure.  It  also  causes  teachers  to  look  upon  their 
calling  as  a  wearisome  and  monotonous  business. 
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It  should  be  understood  that  a  method  is  at  best  only  an 
orderly  procedure.  To  adhere  rigidly  to  some  set  course  of 
action  is  to  drift  into  dead  formalism  and  render  teaching 
mechanical.  The  good  teacher  must  not  only  know  all  the 
best  methods  of  instruction,  but  he  must  know  what  plans 
are  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  The 
mode  of  conducting  a  recitation  will  vary  with  the  subject 
and  the  conditions  of  the  class.  The  plans  of  the  teacher 
must  be  elastic  and  allow  proper  freedom  of  action.  Cir- 
cumstances must  often  determine  the  "  tools  "  to  be  used. 
The  trained  teacher  may  have  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  devices  employed  in  class  recitations  as  will 
enable  him  to  command  readily  the  use  of  that  method 
which  is  best  adapted  to  the  particular  occasion.  In  con- 
sidering the  principal  methods  of  giving  instruction  it 
should  be  understood  that  each  of  them  is  not  separated 
from  the  others  by  clearly  denned  characteristics. 

Empirical  Methods. — It  is  sometimes  urged  that 
any  plan  of  teaching,  which  has  been  tested  by  experience 
and  found  successful  should  be  employed,  without  any 
effort  being  made  to  ascertain  why  it  succeeds,  or  what  are 
the  limits  of  its  application.  Such  views  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  methods  that  are  empirical,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, untrustworthy.  They  introduce  mechanical  teach- 
ing, and  as  their  underlying  principles  are  not  understood, 
they  are  often  used  in  unsuitable  cases.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  various  methods  may  be  used  with  success  by 
different  teachers.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  in  every 
part  of  the  lesson  certain  methods  or  devices  may  be 
adopted  which  are  superior  to  all  others  for  the  special 
occasion,  and  the  process  of  trying  plan  after  plan,  till  one 
is  found  to  succeed,  and  then  following  it  blindly,  has  no 
justification  in  these  days,  when  the  importance  of  school 
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life  forbids  any  waste  of  time  or  misdirection  of  mental 
activities. 

Empirical  methods  are,  however,  deserving  of  investiga- 
tion. The  science  of  education  cannot  yet  afford  to  ignore 
any  method  of  instruction  which  the  untrained  yet  expe- 
rienced teacher  has  found  to  be  useful  in  the  school-room. 
An  examinaion  of  empirical  methods  will  often  enable  the 
scientific  searcher  after  truth  to  solve  educational  problems, 
and  to  bring  to  notice  valuable  pedagogical  principles. 

"The  mere  fact  that  there  are  so  many  methods  current,  and 
constantly  pressed  upon  the  teacher  as  the  acme  of  the  educational 
experience  of  the  past,  or  as  the  latest  and  best  discovery  in  peda- 
gogy, makes  an  absolute  demand  for  some  standard  by  which  they 
may  be  tested.  Only  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  all 
methods  are  based  can  free  the  teacher  from  dependence  upon  the 
educational  nostrums  which  are  recommended  like  patent  medicines 
as  panaceas  for  all  educational  ills.  If  a  teacher  is  one  fairly  initi- 
ated into  the  real  workings  of  the  mind,  if  he  realizes  its  normal 
aims  and  methods,  false  devices  and  schemes  can  have  no  attraction 
for  him ;  he  will  not  swallow  them  '  as  silly  people  swallow 
empirics'  pills  ' ;  he  will  reject  them  as  if  by  instinct.  All  new 
suggestions,  new  methods  he  will  submit  to  the  infallible  test  of 
science,  and  those  which  will  further  his  work  he  can  adopt  and 
rationally  apply,  seeing  clearly  their  place  and  bearings,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  can  be  most  effectively  employed. 
The  difference  between  being  overpowered  and  used  by  machinery, 
and  being  able  to  use  the  machinery,  is  precisely  the  difference 
between  methods  externally  inculcated  and  methods  freely  adopted, 
because  of  insight  into  the  psychological  principles  from  which  they 
spring. " — McLellan  and  Dewey. 

The  Developing  Method.— Opposed  to  merely  em- 
pirical processes  is  the  developing  method,  of  which  the 
essential  feature  is  the  direct  exercise  of  the  child's  facul- 
ties. It  assumes  that  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  are  founded 
on  psychological  principles,  and  that  the  nature  and  powers 
of  the  pupil  are  taken  into  account  at  every  stage.  The 
13 
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teacher  bases  his  instruction  on  recognized  principles  of 
intellectual  development,  (Chapter  III.)  and  leads  his  pupils 
to  discover  facts  for  themselves,  and  to  form  conclusions 
that  are  the  outcome  of  the  knowledge  acquired.  The 
developing  method  is  at  variance  with  all  artificial  teach- 
ing, and  is  adopted  wherever  pedagogy  has  attained  its 
place  in  systems  of  education.  It  assumes  that  the  forma- 
tion of  character  is  the  real  work  of  the  teacher. 

Book  Knowledge. — No  wise  teacher  undervalues  the 
study  of  books  by  his  pupils.  He  who  has  guided  a  class 
to  profitable  reading  has  accomplished  much.  Some  of  the 
best  work  of  the  school  is  the  cultivation  in  the  pupils  of  a 
love  for  reading. 

"  Book  work  for  lessons  has  obvious  advantages.  It  is  definite  ; 
it  puts  into  concise  and  rememberable  form  ;  it  focusses,  so  to  speak, 
much  of  what  is  treated  discursively  in  oral  lessons ;  it  can  be 
revised  again  and  again,  as  often  as  is  necessary,  until  it  is  under- 
stood. Just  as  oral  teaching  is  the  main  instrument  for  awakening 
intelligence,  so  book  work  is  the  chief  safeguard  for  accuracy, 
clearness  of  impression,  and  permanence.  We  cannot  do  without 
either.  It  is,  however,  the  best  teachers  who  are  most  in  danger 
of  undervaluing  set  lessons  from  books.  It  is  the  worst,  or  at  least 
the  commonplace,  the  indolent,  the  uninspired  teachers,  who  have  a 
constant  tendency  to  over- value  them." — Fitch. 

Oral  Instruction. — Oral  instruction  has  its  place  in 
connection  with  every  subject  taught  in  the  school.  It 
may  be  given  by  the  teacher,  either  to  supplement  the 
text-book,  or  by  way  of  general  explanation.  The  teacher 
takes  the  place  of  the  book,  or  gives  such  information  as 
cannot  be  supplied  from  text-books.  He  directs  children 
before  they  learn  to  read,  and  when  they  are  able  to  study 
from  books  he  increases  their  powers  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  prevents  them  from  making  blunders. 
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"It  is  chiefly  by  means  of  the  living  voice  that  scholars  can  be 
really  inspired  ;  it  is  only  when  the  eyes  meet,  and  expression  and 
gestures  are  seen,  and  tones  are  heard,  that  there  arises  that  subtle 
and  indefinable  sympathy  between  teacher  and  taught,  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  scholar.  Then  only  can 
there  be  that  adaptation  of  the  matter  to  his  wants,  the  light 
glancing  over  unimportant  details,  the  rest  and  repetition  over  the 
more  significant  facts,  the  pause  after  what  is  exceptionally  difficult, 
the  happy  illustration,  the  argumentum  ad  hominem,  the  brisk  and 
pointed  question  by  which  the  teacher  assures  himself  that  he  is 
being  followed  and  understood." — Fitch. 

The  Lecture  Method. — The  lecture  system  of  giving 
instruction  consists  in  the  teacher's  presenting  and  dis- 
cussing a  subject,  while  the  pupils  sit  and  listen  and 
attempt  to  fix  in  their  minds  the  leading  features  of  his 
address.  The  pupils  may  take  notes,  or  the  teacher  may 
give  an  outline  of  the  subject,  and  suggest  the  best  method 
of  study  and  the  proper  books  to  be  consulted.  It  is  only 
in  colleges  and  universities,  or  in  technical,  scientific  and 
professional  schools,  where  the  students  are  supposed  to 
have  considerable  maturity  of  mind,  that  the  lecture 
method  is  much  used.  The  chief  advantage  of  this  method 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  lecturer  can  reach  a  large  audience 
at  the  same  time,  and  thus  present  his  knowledge  without 
increased  effort. 

There  are  strong  objections  to  the  frequent  use  of  the 
lecture  system  in  schools,  on  account  of  its  serious  dangers. 
The  signs  of  collective  animation  are  often  mistaken  by  the 
teacher  for  individual  progress.  It  often  leads  pupils  to 
reproduce  in  his  own  words  whatever  they  have  been 
taught.  The  desire  to  be  interesting  and  fluent  may 
cause  the  teacher  to  indulge  in  generalizations,  picturesque 
statements,  pretentious  knowledge,  and  mere  talk.  It 
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occasionally  fosters  vanity  in  a  teacher  who  imagines  that 
to  speak  continuously  upon  a  subject  for  some  time  shows 
cleverness.  In  some  cases  he  comes  to  have  a  liking  to 
hear  himself  talk,  and  harangues  his  class  in  the  style  of 
an  orator.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  such  lecturing  is  not 
teaching.  A  good  teacher  is  not  necessarily  a  good  public 
speaker. 

The  lecture  method  has  its  place.  To  some  extent  it  is 
necessary  in  every  lesson.  With  skill  and  judgment  it 
becomes  very  serviceable  in  giving  illustrations  and  explan- 
ations. The  extent  to  which  it  is  employed  should  depend 
on  the  age,  power  and  advancement  of  the  pupils.  With 
little  children  it  should  rarely  be  employed  in  any  con- 
tinuous form.  For  advanced  classes  the  lecture  plan  may 
be  adopted  with  much  greater  chance  of  success,  though  per- 
haps in  no  lesson  should  it  be  used  alone.  Even  in  uni- 
versities the  professor  who  teaches  a  subject  well  relies  on 
other  methods. 

When  the  lecture  method  is  used  it  should  be  controlled 
by  definite  purpose,  and  should  be  kept  within  clearly 
defined  limits.  The  lecture  should  be  suggestive  as  well 
as  definite.  The  facts  should  be  stated  in  language  readily 
comprehended,  and  in  a  simple  and  direct  way.  The  ideas 
should  be  connected,  the  expressions  persuasive,  vivid  and 
interesting,  and  the  manner  bright,  earnest  and  sympa- 
thetic. Pupils  must  be  kept  interested,  and  with  this 
object  the  points  must  be  presented  with  varying  delibera- 
tion and  emphasis. 

"  Whenever  the  teacher  does  not  first  excite  enquiry,  first  pre- 
pare the  mind  by  ivakiny  it  up  to  a  desire  to  know,  and  if  possible 
to  find  out  by  itself,  but  proceeds  to  think  for  the  child,  and  to 
give  him  the  results  before  they  are  desired,  or  before  they  have 
been  sought  for — he  makes  the  mind  of  the  child  a  two-gallon  jug, 
into  which  he  may  pour  just  two  gallons  but  no  more." — Page. 
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The  Conversational  Method.— It  is  often  the  most 
effective  means  of  imparting  instruction  to  allow  the 
teaching  to  assume  the  form  of  conversation.  The  teacher 
plays  the  part  of  a  sympathetic  friend,  and,  with  the 
absence  of  formality  or  apparent  desire  to  instruct,  a 
pleasant  chat  about  the  subject  causes  the  children  to 
forget  that  they  are  taught,  and  induces  them  to  learn  with- 
out feeling  that  school  work  is  a  drudgery.  The  pupils  are 
encouraged  to  talk  and  ask  questions  of  the  teacher,  who 
in  turn  puts  questions  to  them,  and  guides  the  conversation 
with  a  settled  purpose.  When  conducted  with  spontane- 
ousness  and  simplicity,  and  without  any  conventionality, 
this  method  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  young  children. 
Even  with  older  pupils,  it  forms  a  very  agreeable  change 
from  the  lecture  or  the  ordinary  question  method.  A 
genial  and  scholarly  teacher  may,  in  this  way,  add  much  to 
the  information  obtained  from  text-books. 

The  method  has  its  dangers.  Skill  and  judgment  are 
needed  to  secure  brightness,  freedom  and  naturalness,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  avoid  what  is  artificial,  indefinite, 
dull,  or  ludicrous.  If  wisely  used  it  generates  a  love  of 
learning,  and  trains  the  child  to  communicate  with  ease, 
confidence  and  accuracy.  Caution  is  required  to  prevent 
random  talk,  rashness  of  statement,  frequent  digression, 
oversight  of  some  pupils,  and  forwardness  of  manner  in 
others.  The  teacher  needs  to  have  full  knowledge  of  his 
subject  and  good  control  of  his  class. 

The  Discussion  Method. — Occasionally  the  recita- 
tion may  take  the  form  of  a  discussion.  The  subject  for 
consideration  may  be  announced,  and  pupils  may  be  asked 
to  maintain  certain  positions,  to  present  arguments,  or  to 
offer  or  meet  objections.  The  teacher  directs  the  discussion 
and  prevents  any  tendencies  to  disorder  or  to  the  use 
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of  desultory  talk.  Vigorous  thought  and  independent 
expression  of  opinion  may  be  fostered  in  this  way,  and 
pupils  may  learn  to  have  regard  to  the  views  and  feelings 
of  others.  Sharp  retorts  or  personal  allusions  should  not 
be  allowed,  -and  liberality  of  opinion,  courtesy  and  fair 
play  should  be  placed  at  a  premium.  In  High  Schools 
the  discussion  method,  in  the  shape  of  a  debate,  may 
now  and  then  form  a  feature  of  the  programme.  A  good 
teacher  will  find  it  a  great  aid  in  interesting  pupils  in  his- 
tory, literature  and  other  subjects,  and  in  giving  them 
confidence  for  speaking  in  pnblic. 

The  Question  Method. — The  question  method  is  by 
far  the  most  valuable  means  of  conducting  a  recitation.  Its 
importance  demands  special  consideration.  (Chapter  XV.). 

The  Socratic  Method. — This  is  a  mode  of  putting 
questions  in  such  a  judicious  way  that  the  pupil  is  led  to 
discover  truth  for  himself.  It  was  named  from  the  Grecian 
philosopher  Socrates,  and  is  used  extensively  by  the 
disciples  of  Pestalozzi,  and  by  all  modern  educators.  The 
teacher  acts  constantly  as  a  guide,  and  puts  his  questions 
in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils  gain  knowledge  by  their  own 
effort.  The  pupil  is  led  to  think,  to  reason,  to  gain 
information,  and  to  discover  his  own  errors.  He  overcomes 
obstacles,  surmounts  difficulties,  and  wins  victories.  He 
becomes  a  worker,  gains  courage  and  strength,  and  forms 
habits  of  self-reliance.  In  the  hands  of  a  poor  teacher  it 
has  little  use.  Teachers  who  are  familiar  with  the  science 
of  education,  and  who  understand  the  principles  of 
psychology,  will  find  the  Socratic  method  a  powerful 
instrument  in  giving  original  instruction.  It  would  be 
unwise  for  a  teacher  to  regard  the  Socratic  method  as  one 
to  be  generally  followed.  Training  questions  and  Socratic 
questions  are  not  in  all  respects  identical.  The  developing 
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method  will  ordinarily  give  rise  to  the  question  method, 
but  other  kinds  of  questioning  (Chapter  XV.)  will  be  used. 

"  Socrates  had  not  the  spirit  of  a  teacher  of  little  children,  and 
judging  from  his  practice  as  we  know  it,  he  would  certainly  in  that 
capacity  have  been  a  failure.  He  usually  drove  his  hearers  to  the 
conclusion  he  wanted.  It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  of  children 
to  guide  and  lead,  and  they  require  much  more  help  and  direct 
explanation,  interspersed  with  the  questions,  than  the  ordinary 
Socratic  dialogue  would  give." — Landon. 

The  Topic  Method. — When  this  method  is  used  it  is 
understood  that  some  subject  is  proposed  for  consideration. 
Each  pupil  may  be  required  to  tell  all  he  knows  about  the 
topic  assigned.  Pupils  in  this  way  may  be  trained  to 
give  a  connected  statement  of  their  opinions,  and  to  answer 
questions  dealing  with  the  subject.  Like  other  methods  it 
has  its  dangers.  The  time  of  the  class  may  be  wasted  in 
hearing  recitations,  and  there  may  be  little  opportunity  for 
real  teaching.  Thoroughness  and  attention  may  be 
neglected.  In  primary  teaching  the  topic  method  should 
be  used  sparingly,  and  in  any  case  it  should  be  supple- 
mented by  other  modes  of  instruction. 

The  Comparative  Method.  —  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  method  is  the  use  of  comparison  or  contrast. 
One  fact,  or  a  series  of  facts,  having  been  placed  alongside 
another,  there  is  an  examination  of  the  two  in  close 
connection.  An  examination  of  this  kind  increases  the 
knowledge  which  the  pupil  has  of  each  and  strengthens 
the  impressions  made.  The  method  cultivates  the  power 
of  observation  and  discrimination,  and  in  the  case  of  young 
children  it  becomes  very  valuable.  It  excites  their  curio- 
sity, intensifies  their  interest,  and  leads  them  to  discover 
points  of  difference  and  similarity  in  matters  brought  to 
their  notice.  In  teaching  geography,  history,  science  and 
literature,  the  comparative  method  has  an  important  use. 
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Illustrative  Methods. — Illustrative  methods  render 
vivid  what  is  abstract,  technical  and  scientific.  They 
excite  interest  and  curiosity  and  stimulate  investigation. 
In  this  way  attention  is  aroused,  the  memory  strengthened, 
and  force,  picturesqueness  and  impressiveness  are  added  to 
the  teaching.  There  are  two  kinds  of  illustrations. 

(a)  The  first  of  these  may  be  termed  objective,  as  they 
bring  into  action  the  use  of  the  senses.     Objective  illustra- 
tions are  of  various  kinds  :     (1)  Objects.     These  should  be 
a  well-arranged  series  of  articles  suitable  to  give  systematic 
illustrations  for  the  subject  to  be  taught.     (2)  Pictures 
and  diagrams.     These  should  be  provided,  if  possible,  by 
the  trustees,  but  the  teacher  should  be  expert  in  putting 
on  the  blackboard  what  may  not  be  available.     (3)  Maps 
and  models.     Much  apparatus  may  be  provided  without 
much  expense.     (4)  Experiments.     Mere  book  knowledge 
is  now    at   a   discount   in   mastering  chemistry,   physics, 
biology,  etc. 

(b)  The  second  class  of  illustrations  may  be  termed  oral. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  oral  illustrations.     (1)  The  parti- 
cular may  be  used  to  explain  the  general.     For  instance, 
the  nature  of  an  adverbial  clause  may  be  made  clear  by 
furnishing  examples.     (2)  One  thing  may  be  understood 
by  mentioning  another  of  an  analogous  nature.     A  river 
may  be  explained  by  saying  it  resembles  a  stream  which 
the  pupils  may  have  seen. 

Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methods  —The  student 
gains  knowledge  by  a  twofold  process.  He  observes  indi- 
vidual cases  and  forms  them  into  groups  on  account  of 
certain  points  of  resemblance.  The  method  is  called  the 
synthetic.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may,  from  certain  recog- 
nized principles,  make  an  arrangement  of  individual  cases. 
In  this  way  he  employs  the  analytic  method.  By  the 
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analytic  process  knowledge  is  taught  by  beginning  with 
the  whole  and  proceeding  to  its  elements  or  constituents. 
By  the  synthetic  process  the  procedure  is  from  the  elements 
or  constituents  to  the  whole.  If,  for  instance,  in  grammar 
the  pupils  are  taught  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
different  parts  of  speech  and  then  enabled  to  understand 
the  function  of  the  sentence,  the  synthetic  method  is  used. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  function  of  each  part  of  speech 
is  taught  after  that  of  the  sentence  is  made  clear,  the 
analytic  method  is  employed.  Each  method  has  its  ad  van. 
tages.  Generally  speaking — especially  with  young  pupils — 
the  analytic  method  will  be  found  preferable. 

Inductive  and  Deductive  Methods,— The  mode  of 
giving  instruction  may  also  be  inductive  or  deductive.  By 
the  former  general  truths  are  reached  through  particular 
ones.  By  the  latter  particulars  are  reached  through 
generals.  With  deductive  teaching  the  definition  comes 
first.  With  inductive  teaching  it  comes  last.  Inductive 
methods  enable  pupils  to  discover  principles  and  laws. 
Deductive  methods  enable  them  to  test  the  truth  of  enunci- 
ated principles.  It  is  evident  that,  like  analysis  and 
synthesis,  induction  and  deduction  have  their  respective 
advantages.  All  deductive  teaching  is  by  its  nature 
analytic,  and  all  inductive  processes  are  synthetic.  The 
converse  propositions  are  not,  however,  true.  A  pupil  may 
be  taught  the  facts  of  some  historical  event,  or  those  of 
some  geographical  division,  synthetically,  but  these  facts 
would  not  be  grouped  by  induction.  The  constituent  parts 
of  a  sentence  or  of  a  country  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
taught  analytically,  but  not  by  induction.  For  young  chil- 
dren the  inductive  method  is  preferable,  but  it  is  a  mistake 
to  infer  that  even  with  them  it  should  be  used  to  the 
exclusion  of  deductive  processes. 
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Auxiliary  Methods. — In  addition  to  the  proper  use 
of  the  methods  mentioned,  various  expedients  are  utilized 
by  the  skilful  teacher.  The  use  of  written  exercises  and 
practice  in  written  examinations  (Chapter  XVI.)  will  be 
found  very  valuable  in  teaching  most  subjects.  Reviews 
and  outlines  of  a  series  of  lessons  are  common  in  High 
Schools.  Pupils  may  be  assigned  the  duty  of  reporting  the 
substance  of  a  lecture,  or  that  of  putting  in  writing  a  list 
of  their  difficulties  in  mastering  a  lesson.  Different  topics 
may  be  assigned  to  different  groups  of  pupils,  with  the 
object  of  increasing  the  application  of  certain  members  of 
the  class  and  fixing  responsibility.  It  sometimes  saves 
time  and  awakens  enthusiasm  by  adopting  for  a  few  minutes 
the  "concert"  method  of  conducting  a  recitation.  To 
overcome  timidity  the  pupils  in  one  row  of  seats  may  be 
required  to  answer  together.  A  change  in  the  method  of 
conducting  a  recitation  may  often  prove  necessary  before 
the  time  of  the  lesson  has  expired.  It  not  unfrequently 
becomes  essential  for  the  teacher  to  bring  to  his  aid  some 
temporary  expedient  in  order  to  create  interest  and  check 
idleness.  To  measure  every  moment  the  effect  of  his  teach- 
ing on  the  class,  is  a  duty  that  devolves  upon  him  who 
successfully  conducts  a  recitation. 

Objectionable  Methods. — Almost  any  method  of 
conducting  a  recitation  is  objectionable  that  is  not  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  lesson,  or  to  the  age,  attainments,  or 
mental  condition  of  the  pupils.  Many  antiquated  methods 
have  not  yet  disappeared  from  some  schools.  The  constant 
marking  of  the  record  of  each  pupil  during  the  lesson  is  a 
relic  of  the  past.  In  a  few  places  children  are  still  "turned 
down "  for  making  a  mistake.  It  is  still  no  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  of  young  children  deprived  of  sleep  on  account 
of  the  heavy  lessons  they  have  to  prepare  for  the  next  day. 
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The  parrot  method  and  the  cramming  process  linger  in 
some  localities.  Some  teachers  have  no  system  in  teaching. 
They  drift  from  one  plan  to  another,  and  only  "  keep " 
school.  They  have  no  fixed  purpose,  no  mastery  of  the 
subject,  no  regard  for  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  class, 
and  no  definiteness  in  the  questions  put  to  the  pupils. 

Many  teachers  attempt  too  much  in  a  recitation.  The 
lesson  is  too  wide  in  scope.  Introductions  are  too  long. 
The  important  facts  are  not  emphasized.  With  others, 
there  is  too  much  drill  and  too  little  educative  work,  or 
the  language  is  "  above  the  heads "  of  the  pupils,  and 
unreasonable  digressions  are  frequent.  Children  are  often 
bewildered  by  the  discursive  way  in  which  their  teachers 
give  instruction.  The  presentation  is  clumsy.  The  lesson 
is  not  stimulating.  Mere  talk — wordiness — amusement — 
is  not  teaching. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

PRINCIPLES   OF   TEACHING. 

Concentration. — We  have  seen  (Chapter  III.)  that  the 
power  of  fixing  the  attention  may  be  cultivated.  Ability 
to  hold  the  attention  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  a 
teacher.  Self-effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  is  essential. 
Compulsory  attention  does  not  educate.  Inattention  must 
be  promptly  checked.  It  is  a  blunder  to  go  011  with  a 
lesson  when  any  member  of  the  class  is  idle.  Carelessness, 
lassitude  and  indifference  will  arise  if  concentration  of 
thought  is  not  insisted  on. 

The  lesson  should  be  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  awaken 
curiosity,  arouse  a  love  of  activity,  and  create  sympathy. 
Concentration  cannot  be  secured  unless  the  teaching  is 
pleasing  and  suggestive.  It  must  also  be  within  the  com- 
prehension of  the  pupil.  A  lesson  ceases  to  engage  atten- 
tion if  it  is  too  easy,  too  monotonous,  or  too  difficult. 
Pupils  of  feeble  intellect,  those  of  sluggish  nature,  and 
those  of  lively  manner,  must  receive  instruction  suited  to 
their  conditions. 

Power  to  fix  attention  requires  the  teacher  to  have 
the  lesson  well  prepared.  He  must  have  information  not 
found  in  the  text-book.  The  physical  wants  of  the  pupils 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Watchfulness,  promptitude  and 
knowledge  of  methods  and  devices  are  essential.  Recapitu- 
lation or  a  review  may  be  needed.  Routine  and  stereo- 
typed plans  should  be  avoided.  A  teacher  should  strive 
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to  understand  what  is  going  on  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 
Many  a  teacher  fails  to  secure  the  concentration  of  thought 
of  his  pupils  because  he  is  thinking  of  the  subject  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  class. 

Interest. — Learning  depends  mainly  upon  interest. 
Interest  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  which  the 
teacher  can  employ  to  stimulate  mental  activity  and  to 
train  the  attention.  Interest  in  study  is  therefore  an 
element  that  he  should  constantly  aim  to  excite  in  his 
pupils. 

Generally  speaking,  children  are  more  readily  attracted  by 
the  power  of  the  teacher  than  by  the  subject  of  instruction. 
They  soon  estimate  his  character,  and  are  moved  by  the 
stimulus  of  his  knowledge,  his  ability,  his  manner,  and  his 
sympathy.  The  efficient  teacher  awakens  and  sustains 
interest,  and  thus  gains  the  attention  of  his  pupils.  They 
become  happy,  and  are  controlled  by  his  will.  It  is 
obvious  the  teacher  must  himself  become  thoroughly  inter- 
ested if  he  is  to  interest  his  scholars. 

In  order  that  pupils  may  be  interested  the  matter  of 
the  lesson  must  be  suitable  and  presented  by  proper 
methods.  If  they  are  to  co-operate  in  the  recitation  they 
must  not  be  impelled  by  fear.  The  exercise  must  be 
within  reasonable  limits,  as  the  brain  cannot  sustain 
lengthened  exertion  on  the  same  topic.  Physical  comfort 
must  be  preserved.  The  mind  is  readily  influenced  by  the 
conditions  of  the  body.  Timid  pupils  must  be  encouraged, 
slow  ones  stimulated,  and  weak  ones  gently  handled.  The 
desire  to  master  the  subject  should  be  excited,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  proper  incentives  are  to  be  used.  Variety 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  is  important.  A  change  from 
the  lecture  or  the  conversational  method  to  the  question 
method,  or  from  the  inductive  to  the  deductive  method, 
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may  be  needed.  The  teacher  must  be  able  to  detect  any 
lack  of  interest,  and  to  bring  to  his  aid  such  devices  as  will 
restore  attention  and  create  interest. 

Definiteness. — A  definite  purpose  should  mark  every 
lesson.  The  object  to  be  gained  will  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  teaching.  There  should  be  no  working  in  the 
dark.  The  teacher  who  does  not  take  aim  in  his  efforts 
will  not  meet  with  success.  Random  shots  are  out  of 
place  in  the  recitation.  The  information  imparted  should 
have  in  view  the  ends  of  education.  The  subject  must  be 
presented  with  distinctness,  and  principles  must  determine 
the  methods  of  instruction.  Looseness  has  no  place  in 
good  teaching.  A  lack  of  logical  coherence  and  clearness 
of  plan  is  generally  the  result  of  want  of  thoughtful 
preparation. 

"  The  teacher  must  be  perfectly  clear  as  to  what  his  lesson  is 
intended  to  do — what  benefit  it  will  confer  upon  the  children.  He 
must  settle  with  himself  whether  its  object  is  to  convey  entirely 
new  information,  or  to  sum  up  and  formulate  what  they  already 
know  in  a  scattered  and  uncertain  way  ;  and  he  will  decide  how 
best  to  carry  out  the  work  so  that  it  may  sharpen  their  intelligence, 
strengthen  their  moral  tone,  and  promote  a  love  of  reading  and 
study.  In  any  case  a  distinct  purpose  must  run  through  his  work, 
and  he  must  treat  his  subject  in  such  a  manner  that  the  children 
may  get  a  definite  meaning  and  value  out  of  it." — Landon. 

Arrangement.— The  arrangement  of  information  in  a 
text-book  is  not  necessarily  the  arrangement  to  be  followed 
by  the  teacher  in  giving  instruction.  The  orderly  develop- 
ment and  connection  of  ideas,  the  steps  in  the  process  of 
teaching,  and  the  lucid  manner  of  presentation,  are  not 
always  found  in  a  book.  Instead  of  what  may  be  difficult 
and  complex,  a  good  lesson  requires  such  a  statement  of 
knowledge  to  be  substituted  as  will  be  simple,  orderly  and 
easily  grasped.  The  facts  have  often  to  be  transformed, 
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separated,  rearranged  and  fully  illustrated.  No  mass  of 
facts  crowded  together  promiscuously  will  have  value  to 
the  student.  Logical  arrangement  is  not  only  essential  to 
the  successful  teaching  of  individual  lessons,  but  it  is  valu- 
able on  account  of  its  influence  on  the  pupils'  intellectual 
habits.  It  prevents  confusion  in  the  instruction,  and 
fosters  orderly  mental  development.  The  parts  of  the 
lesson  should  be  well  proportioned  and  their  connection 
fully  shown.  What  is  subordinate  should  not  be  placed 
by  its  treatment  on  a  level  with  what  is  more  important. 

"  What  is  complex  and  difficult  should  be  divided  and  subdivided 
to  suit  the  pupil's  capacity.  To  take  in  detail  what  we  cannot 
accomplish  by  one  effort,  and  to  thoroughly  master  the  several 
parts  in  succession  as  we  proceed,  is  the  principle  of  all  successful 
labor,  mental  or  mechanical.  It  is  only  by  subdivision,  which  pre- 
sents to  the  pupil  one  point  for  consideration  at  a  time,  and  that  a 
sufficiently  limited  one,  that  progress  in  study  is  possible  ;  but  by 
the  aid  of  subdivision  there  is  no  limit  to  what  he  can  accomplish. 
The  teacher  accordingly  shows  his  skill  in  presenting  in  each  lesson 
a  practicable  succession  of  steps.  At  the  same  time  he  must  not 
simplify  over  much  ;  this  is  incompatible  with  any  vigorous,  mental 
exercise.  His  business  is  not  entirely  to  remove  difficulties  from 
the  path  ;  but  to  present  only  such  as  the  pupil  can  by  fair  exertion 
overcome.  His  requirement  should  therefore  always  be  abreast, 
and  sometimes  slightly  ahead,  of  the  pupil's  capabilities." — Currie. 

Unity. — All  teaching  should  be  marked  by  unity.  A 
central  thought  forms  a  distinctive  feature  of  every  well- 
conducted  recitation.  Each  lesson  in  literature,  history, 
grammar,  etc.,  should  have  some  leading  idea.  Instruc- 
tion fails  in  its  object  if  pupils  fasten  their  minds 
upon  some  subordinate  statement.  No  details  should 
be  given  that  would  tend  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the 
main  facts  which  are  to  be  presented.  All  the  minor 
facts  that  are  introduced  should  be  grouped  around 
the  main  ones  in  proper  relationship  of  interdependence 
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and  relative  importance.  The  beginning,  the  middle  and 
the  end  of  the  recitation  must  have  in  view  the  one  definite 
purpose  to  be  gained.  Every  method  or  device  employed 
must  have  a  distinct  place  in  the  scheme  of  the  lesson. 
The  form  of  a  well-constructed  lesson  will  be  as  evident  as 
that  of  a  demonstruction  in  Euclid  or  the  parts  of  a  build- 
ing. Not  only  should  the  entire  lesson  have  its  meaning, 
but  every  fact  or  illustration  brought  in  should  have  a 
meaning  in  itself,  and  a  value  in  the  purpose  to  be  gained. 
A  well-conducted  recitation  is  marked  by  no  purposeless 
digression  into  irrelevant  topics,  no  unnecessary  repetition 
of  facts,  no  over-development  of  one  portion  of  the  lesson, 
and  no  scampering  over  important  matters.  The  central 
line  of  thought  gives  room  for  variety  in  detail,  versatility 
in  the  manner  of  presentation,  and  originality  in  teaching 
devices. 

Self-activity. — It  is  a  well-understood  maxim  in  teach- 
ing that  children  should  be  trained  to  acquire  knowledge 
for  themselves.  The  successful  teacher  wakes  up  the 
mind,  sets  pupils  to  think,  gets  them  to  work,  and  arouses 
in  them  the  spirit  of  enquiry.  In  the  greater  part  of  our 
acquisitions  we  are  all  self-taught.  All  knowledge,  at  the 
outset,  must  be  learned  by  its  discoverer  without  an 
instructor.  True  teaching  is  not  that  which  gives  know- 
ledge, but  that  which  stimulates  pupils  to  gain  it.  In  a 
sense  it  may  be  said  he  is  the  best  teacher  who  instructs 
least.  The  mind  must  do  its  own  thinking,  and  it  is  a 
mistake  for  the  teacher  to  suppose  he  can  make  his  pupils 
intelligent  by  his  own  hard  work. 

A  pupil  should  be  allowed  time  to  realize  whatever  is 
presented  to  him  by  way  of  explanation.  The  teacher 
should  be  able  to  estimate  exactly  how  much  information 
is  necessary  to  awaken  curiosity.  Only  that  amount  of 
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help  should  be  given  which  is  required.  Self-effort  is 
checked  when  too  much  is  suggested.  To  direct  the 
thought  of  the  child,  to  encourage  him,  and  to  prepare 
him  for  the  central  point  of  difficulty,  will  be  constantly 
required  of  the  teacher.  It  is  a  common  blunder  on  the 
part  of  teachers  well  acquainted  with  their  subject  to 
introduce  matters  which,  while  interesting  in  themselves, 
are  not  necessary  for  developing  self-activity. 

"When  a  thing  is  clear,  let  the  teacher  never  try  to  make  it 
clearer  ;  when  a  thing  is  understood,  not  a  word  more  of  explana- 
tion should  be  added.  To  mark  precisely  the  moment  when  the 
pupil  understands  what  is  said,  the  moment  when  he  is  master  of 
the  necessary  ideas,  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  art  of 
teaching. " — Edgeworth. 

Study. — Teaching  should  stimulate  study.  Everyone 
should  be  a  student.  The  person  who  loves  study,  and 
who  knows  what  to  study,  how  to  study,  and  when  to 
study,  has  a  good  education.  A  pupil  should  be  trained 
to  get  clear  ideas  of  his  lessons,  to  read  carefully  and 
systematically,  to  master  the  leading  features  of  the  sub- 
ject taken  up,  to  understand  principles,  definitions  and 
facts,  and  to  analyze,  to  generalize,  to  deduce  and  to  illus- 
trate. It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  train  his  pupils 
to  consult  dictionaries,  reference  books  and  maps,  and  to 
induce  them  by  habits  of  observation  and  reflection  to 
find  out  facts  not  set  forth  in  what  they  read.  Hard 
study  is  beneficial.  Children  that  are  "  spoon-fed  "  remain 
children.  For  one  pupil  who  is  injured  by  hard  study, 
one  hundred  would  be  benefited  by  increased  mental 
activity.  Hard  study  develops  manhood  and  forms  the 
royal  road  to  success. 

Pupils  should  be  wisely  directed  in  their  studies.  What- 
ever is  necessary  or  useful  as  a  preparation  for  life,  and 
14 
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whatever  will  best  serve  as  a  foundation  for  future  work, 
should  receive  first  attention.  The  vagueness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  the  smatterer  should  be  avoided.  Hurried  study 
is  faulty.  Organic  growth  follows  the  proper  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  The  mode  of  study  must  be  suited  to  the  sub- 
ject. To  master  the  subject  rather  than  to  master  the  book 
should  be  the  object.  The  relative  importance  of  facts 
should  be  understood,  and  what  is  first  in  value  should 
receive  most  attention.  The  correlation  of  facts,  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  the  logical  sequence  of 
ideas  should  be  carefully  observed.  Pupils  should  be 
trained  to  work  systematically,  and  to  have  set  times  for 
study  at  home.  Desultory  reading  in  matters  requiring 
study,  or  spasmodic  efforts,  should  be  avoided.  It  is 
important  that  pupils  should  cultivate  the  power  of  con- 
centrating their  attention  on  what  they  take  up.  Interest 
in  a  subject  may  be  created  and  fostered.  A  love  of  good 
books  is  an  impelling  force  to  a  student.  Ability  to  select 
the  best  reading  matter  comes  only  by  careful  application. 
To  know  where  to  look  for  knowledge  is  constantly  in 
demand.  Recreative  reading,  and  reading  which  supplies 
general  information,  should  not  be  ignored.  General  read- 
ing or  recreative  reading  need  not  be  aimless.  Life  is  too 
short  and  too  serious  to  allow  any  time  to  be  wasted. 

Thoroughness. — Every  subject  should  be  taught 
thoroughly.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  details  of  a 
lesson  should  be  mastered.  Junior  classes  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  a  complete  grasp  of  the  subject.  Pupils 
should  not,  however,  learn  what  they  may  have  afterwards 
to  unlearn.  It  becomes  a  source  of  bewilderment,  rather 
than  of  help,  to  require  at  first  more  than  the  broad 
principles  and  general  outline  of  any  particular  subject. 
To  overlook  fundamental  facts  and  spend  time  on  details, 
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is  the  reverse  of  thoroughness.  The  mind  is  limited  in  its 
capacity,  and  any  attempt  to  master  secondary  matters  is 
very  apt  to  crowd  out  more  important  ones. 

"  Perfect  knowledge  is  only  a  relative  term,  for,  absolutely 
considered,  we  can  never  know  anything  perfectly  ;  however,  we 
may  aim  at  perfection,  although  we  may  not  hope  to  reach  it.  By 
teaching  a  subject  thoroughly,  therefore,  we  simply  mean  that 
the  information  which  we  communicate  to  our  pupils  should  be 
complete  and  exact  as  far  as  it  extends,  and  that  we  should  not 
rest  satisfied  until  it  is  fixed  in  their  minds  ;  at  the  same  time,  we 
should  not  attempt  to  push  our  instruction  beyond  their  capa- 
bilities, nor  deceive  ourselves  with  the  idex  that  we  have  taught 
anything  thoroughly  which  has  been  merely  learnt  by  rote.  The 
most  imperfect  and  fruitless  kind  of  teaching  is  that  when  the 
master  attempts  to  convey  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  parts  of 
a  subject  before  the  faculties  of  the  pupils  are  prepared  for  grasping 
such  an  amount  of  knowledge.  A  little  knowledge,  fully  under- 
stood and  thoroughly  digested,  creates  intellectual  power.  The 
amount  of  knowledge  fixed  in  the  mind  is  not  of  so  much  account 
as  the  ideas  which  are  evolved  by  the  intellectual  process  of 
elaboration. " — Tate. 

Stimulus. — The  power  of  stimulating  pupils  is  natural 
to  some  teachers.  Sympathy,  quickness  of  resource,  a 
lively  and  attractive  manner,  insight  into  character,  and 
personal  interest  in  students,  are  powerful  aids  in  arousing 
a  spirit  of  activity.  Many  points  of  detail  and  method 
are  capable  of  being  acquired  by  care  and  effort.  Power 
to  arrest  attention,  to  create  interest,  to  inspire  ambition, 
and  to  develop  energy,  may  be  cultivated  by  every  faithful 
teacher. 

The  lesson  should  be  made  entertaining  as  well  as 
profitable.  A  change  in  the  method  of  instruction,  or  a 
variation  in  the  routine,  may  often  wake  up  a  dull  class. 
If  pupils  are  inattentive,  it  is  probable  the  teaching  is 
dull.  Nagging,  or  using  satire,  is  a  false  method  of 
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creating  interest.  Enthusiasm  for  the  subject  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  will  do  much  to  stimulate  the  pupils.  Pupils 
are  very  imitative,  and  they  are  led  to  care  for  what 
interests  the  teacher.  A  teacher  who  is  not  a  student 
fails  to  interest.  The  best  methods  of  conducting  recita- 
tions should  be  made  a  study.  Each  subject  calls  for 
special  methods  of  treatment.  Clearness  is  a  stimulus  to 
mental  growth,  but  there  is  a  danger  of  explaining  too 
much  and  too  soon.  The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 
share  in  original  research.  In  scienc^,  history,  and  other 
subjects,  there  is  great  opportunity  for  using  this  stimulus. 
The  various  school  incentives  (Chapter  IX.)  may  be  effec- 
tively used  by  the  judicious  teacher  to  stimulate  pupils 
in  their  work. 

Instruction. — To  give  information  is  an  important 
object  in  teaching  a  class.  Knowledge  should  be  given  in 
an  intelligent  manner,  and  the  elements  of  training  should 
not  be  forgotten.  How  children  learn  is  often  of  more 
importance  than  what  they  learn.  Information  should  be 
made  real,  and  what  pupils  learn  should  have  value  in 
after  life.  (Chapter  III.). 

Instruction  may  be  direct,  when  the  truths  communicated 
by  the  teacher  are  clearly  and  readily  grasped  by  the 
learner.  It  may  be  indirect,  when  the  learner  is  skilfully 
brought  to  discover  truth  for  himself.  Very  frequently 
the  instruction  given  is  of  an  objective  .nature.  This  is 
the  case  when  by  presenting  objects  to  the  mind  of  the 
pupils  their  curiosity  is  excited,  their  observation  and 
thought  guided,  and  their  attention  fixed.  Objective  and 
indirect  teaching  have  the  highest  value  as  methods  of 
training,  but  direct  teaching  is  not  to  be  set  aside,  not- 
withstanding the  frequency  with  which  it  is  abused. 
"  Teach  pupils  to  find  out  for  themselves"  is  a  safe  maxim. 
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Drill. — To  fix  a  series  of  facts  in  the  mind  of  a  child 
requires  much  reiteration.  The  truth  which  a  pupil 
reaches  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  he  should  be 
taught  to  reach  again  with  greater  readiness  and  certainty. 
Increased  power  and  facility  are  cultivated  by  repeating 
the  same  acts.  A  large  amount  of  practice  in  the  shape  of 
drill  exercises  is  essential  in  elementary  classes.  Some 
time  of  nearly  every  lesson  may  be  devoted  to  this  process. 
A  word  of  caution  is  needed  to  prevent  drill  from  taking 
the  place  of  intelligent  teaching.  To  keep  "pegging 
away,"  without  giving  proper  attention  to  mental  activity, 
leads  to  wearisome,  unnecessary  and  mechanical  labor. 
Bright  pupils  in  graded  schools  are  often  neglected  by  the 
use  of  too  much  drill. 

Reproduction. — In  order  that  we  may  learn  clearly 
what  pupils  know  they  must  express  themselves  in  words. 
Knowledge  which  cannot  be  put  in  language  is  indefinite 
and  uncertain.  To  test  the  attainments  of  the  pupils 
becomes  necessary  in  order  to  give  right  instruction.  In 
all  teaching  the  acquired  mental  power  of  the  pupils  should 
be  constantly  tested.  The  ability  of  the  child  to  observe, 
to  reason,  and  to  use  language,  is  measured  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  state  what  he  has  acquired.  Power  to  recall, 
to  imagine,  to  compare,  to  analyze,  to  generalize  and  to 
discriminate,  may  be  cultivated  by  practice  in  reproducing 
what  has  been  taught.  When  pupils  are  required  to 
mention  what  they  have  gained  from  the  study  of  a  lesson, 
or  from  observation,  the  accuracy  of  their  knowledge  and 
the  soundness  of  their  views  are  tested.  Practice  in  this 
process  of  teaching  may,  as  in  the  case  of  drill,  be  carried 
too  far.  It  should  be  recollected  that  tests  of  the  attain- 
ments of  pupils  are  only  a  means  to  an  end.  Oral  and 
written  examinations  are  an  essential  feature  of  every 
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well-devised  system  of  teaching,  (Chapter  XVI.).  Too 
many  examinations  should,  however,  be  avoided. 

Reviews. — Lessons  of  a  recapitulatory  or  examinatory 
nature  are  essential  to  good  teaching.  These  should  be 
given  at  certain  times  to  review  and  sum  up  the  teaching 
of  a  previous  series  of  lessons.  Skilfully  employed,  such 
recitations  are  of  great  value  in  keeping  information  fresh 
and  ready  for  use,  in  giving  a  wider  grasp  of  a  topic,  and 
in  enabling  the  pupils  to  observe  relationships  and  to  apply 
general  principles.  With  judiciously  arranged  review 
lessons  the  memory  is  strengthened,  a  broader  view  of  the 
entire  subject  is  possible,  and  there  is  prevented  that  cramp- 
ing and  narrowing  effect  which  results  when  the  details  of 
each  recitation  are  considered  apart  from  the  other  lessons. 

In  a  sense  every  lesson  should  include,  if  necessary, 
review  questions.  To  "  finish  "  the  course  in  two-thirds  of 
the  academic  year,  with  the  object  of  spending  the  rest  of 
the  time  in  reviews,  shows  a  misconception  of  good  teach- 
ing. If  a  subject  is  taught  properly,  reviews  each  day, 
week  or  month,  have  recognition  in  the  regular  w"ork.  For 
junior  classes  a  review  each  Friday  has  its  advantages. 
The  better  plan — especially  for  advanced  pupils — is  to 
review  the  subject  when  a  chapter  or  topic  has  been  finished 
by  the  class.  Review  questions,  or  review  lessons,  should 
show  the  same  definiteness  of  purpose  and  logical  arrange- 
ment that  mark  every  other  well-conducted  recitation. 

Progression. — The  learner  must  proceed  step  by  step. 
The  teacher  guides,  but  the  pupils  ascend,  round  by  round, 
by  their  own  efforts.  The  learner's  present  attainments 
should  be  made  the  basis  of  the  teacher's  work.  If  there 
is  unity  in  the  aim  of  the  teacher,  and  if  the  proper  end  is 
kept  in  view,  a  rule  of  selection  and  adaptation  must  be 
followed.  The  progress  of  the  pupil  should  be  a  growth 
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in  the  mind  with  each  part  rising  naturally  out  of  the 
preceding,  and  forming  itself  into  the  mind.  A  number  of 
well-known  maxims  have  value  in  the  various  methods  of 
instruction.  Some  of  them  should  be  received  with  caution. 
They  include,  in  some  cases,  half-truths,  or  sound  principles 
that  may  be  misapplied. 

1.  Nature's  Method.     It  is  a  popular  statement   to  say 
that  education  should  follow  Nature.    The  teacher  does  not 
really  develop  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  nor  does  he  deter- 
mine the   order  of  their  development.     He  must  look  to 
Nature  as  his  guide.    He  only  assists  Nature.     By  observa- 
tion and  study  he  becomes  acquainted  with  Nature's  laws 
and  learns  how   mental  growth  takes  place.     In  this  way 
he  is  guided  in  choosing  objects  of  knowledge,  and  in  pre- 
senting facts  to  his  pupils.     If  the  teacher  adopts  methods 
that  run  counter  to  mental  processes,  he  is  not  following 
Nature's  method.     It  should  be  understood,  however,  that 
there  is  no  force  called  Nature  which  will  carry  on  educa- 
tion.    Mental  and  moral  growth,  as  well  as  physical  growth, 
demands  intelligent  guidance. 

2.  From  the  Known  to  the  Unknown.     The  first  thing  in 
teaching  is  to  find  out  what  the  pupil  knows  that  is  most 
nearly  allied  to  what  is  to  be  presented.     There  must  be  a 
starting  point ;  there  must  be  something  upon  which  to 
build.     The  irksomeness  felt  in  the  early  stages  of  some 
subjects  is  due  to  the  want  of  a  foundation.     To  stimulate 
the  activity  of  the  pupil,  and  to  secure  a  ready  reception 
for  new  material,  it  is  necessary  to  take  hold  of  something 
already  in  the  mind.     It  is  evident  no  fixed  plan  will  suit 
all  cases,  and  the  skill  of  the  teacher  is  exhibited  in  the 
tact  with  which  he  makes   himself  acquainted  with    the 
existing   conditions.      In  almost  all  cases  the  pupil  has 
some  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  acquired  in  some 
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way,  and  his  attainments  will  determine  the  mode  of 
procedure.  The  most  elementary  facts  may  at  first  require 
attention. 

The  teacher  must  make  the  most  of  the  pupil's  knowledge. 
Every  lesson  should  be  connected  with  former  lessons. 
Progress  should  be  in  the  right  direction.  The  steps 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  age  and  power  of  the  pupil. 
Each  additional  fact,  reason,  proof,  and  inference  should 
be  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  New  truths  should  be 
made  familiar  before  further  steps  are  attempted.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  take  up  a  series  of  lessons  without  neces- 
sary recapitulations  and  reviews.  Pupils  should  be  taught 
to  make  discoveries  for  themselves,  and  thus  "  proceed 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown." 

3.  Simple  to  Complex.  The  young  child  has  difficulty 
in  discerning  relations.  What  is  complex  may  have  to  be 
broken  up  into  its  elements  so  that  it  may  be  presented  in 
small  portions.  It  may  be  necessary  to  lead  the  pupil 
along  the  steps  of  a  subject  consecutively,  and  not  by  great 
strides  over  several  intermediate  ones  at  once.  If  what  is 
simple  is  presented  first,  what  is  complex  may  be  subse- 
quently grasped. 

"Although  this  principle  of  education  is  generally  known  and 
acknowledged,  yet  comparatively  few  teachers  understand  it  rightly, 
or  practise  it  completely.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find 
teachers  practising  a  dogmatic  and  technical  system  of  instruction  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  believe  that  they  are  teaching  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex  ;  our  dogmatic  modes  of  instruction  are 
simple  enough  as  regards  the  work  of  the  master,  whilst  they  are 
anything  but  simple  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  mental 
efforts  required  of  the  pupil.  As  this  species  of  self-delusion  is  so 
fatal  in  its  consequences,  it  is  important  that  we  should  exactly 
understand  what  is  meant  by  teaching  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex.  We  teach  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  when  we  ex- 
plain the  various  particular  forms  of  a  general  or  abstract  principle, 
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before  we  attempt  to  explain  the  general  principle  itself ;  or  when 
we  explain  the  simpler  elements  or  parts  of  a  subject,  before  we 
attempt  to  teach  the  subject  as  a  whole." — Tate. 

4.  Concrete   to  Abstract.       Early    impressions    come   by 
means  of  the  senses.     Accordingly  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  a  child's  conception  of  a  subject  clearer  by  an  appeal 
to  the  senses.     Hence  object   lessons  have  an  important 
place  in  the  mode  of  instruction  used  with  young  children. 
The  objects  themselves  may  make  ideas  clear  which  can- 
not be  explained  by  verbal  description.     Diagrams,  maps, 
apparatus,    pictorial    illustrations,    etc.,    have   their    well 
known  value  in  teaching.     It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
what  is  concrete  is  necessarily  clear.     This  maxim  may  be 
misunderstood. 

"  Taken  literally  it  is  impossible,  for  there  is  no  concrete  know- 
ledge with  which  to  begin.  Nor  is  it  true  as  implying  that  definite 
knowledge  is  easier  to  get  than  general  knowledge.  It  is  just  as 
difficult,  requires  as  much  preparation,  as  much  mental  energy, 
and  as  much  maturity  of  mind,  to  make  a  clear  distinction  as  to 
make  broad  generalization.  Both  processes,  in  fact,  occur  together 
as  different  aspects  of  comparison.  To  transform  knowledge  from 
hazy  into  definite,  and  from  isolated  into  connected  forms,  are 
both  ends  of  instruction,  and  the  educator  cannot  safely  assume 
that  either  process  has  been  already  accomplished  before  his  work 
begins.  Undoubtedly  many  who  use  the  precept  have  a  correct 
meaning  back  of  it,  but  this  meaning  would  be  better  expressed  : 
Develop  representations  Jrom  presentations." — McLellun. 

5.  Wholes,  then  Parts.       The  whole  of  an  object  must 
be  grasped  in  some  way  before  its  parts  are  understood. 
All  complex  objects  of  study  are,  in  the  first  place,  per- 
ceived in  a  vague  and  indefinite  manner.     A  child  has  an 
idea  of  a  house,  a  horse,  a  man,  etc.,  before  he  has  any 
conception  of   the  parts  of  any  one  of   them      The  more 
prominent  parts  are  then  recognized  by  very  elementary 
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powers  of  analysis.  The  unit  must  be  the  basis  of  instruc- 
tion, but  a  part  of  an  object  may  be  the  unit  as  well  as 
the  object  itself.  This  maxim  is  almost  similar  to  the 
preceding  ones,  and,  like  them,  it  may  be  misapplied.  It 
may  be  generally  recognized  that  the  child  should  begin  to 
learn  what  is  nearest  to  him.  He  should  advance  to  the 
remote  and  the  ideal  from  the  actual  and  the  practical. 

6.  Knoiving  and  Doing.  Knowing  and  doing  should 
proceed  together.  Curiosity  and  activity  are  natural 
characteristics  of  childhood.  The  former  fosters  a  spirit 
of  investigation,  and  the  latter  fastens  knowledge.  The 
self-activity  of  the  child  must  be  appealed  to  in  all  kinds 
of  instruction,  but  this  self-activity  must  be  guided  by  in- 
telligence. If  the  acts  performed  by  pupils  become  merely 
mechanical  there  is  no  growth  in  knowledge.  In  early 
youth  valuable  habits  may  doubtless  be  formed  without 
explanations  for  conduct  being  given.  As  children  grow 
older,  methods  of  instruction  demand  knowledge  as  the 
basis  of  the  activities  put  forth  Pupils  should  be  led  to 
discover  things  for  themselves.  The  suggestive  method  of 
instruction  promotes  the  principle  of  self-development.  In 
order  that  this  spirit  of  self -development  may  be  main- 
tained, pupils  should  not  be  required  to  do  what  is  beyond 
their  capacity.  They  should  not,  as  a  rule,  receive  infor- 
mation which  they  can  find  out  without  the  teacher's 
assistance.  Voluntary  efforts  are  most  valuable.  Too 
often  there  is  a  tendency  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
inventive  faculties,  by  filling  the  mind  with  knowledge 
instead  of  cultivating  original  power. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

THE  ART   OF   QUESTIONING. 

Importance  of  this  Art  — The  most  valuable  method 
of  conducting  a  recitation  is  the  question  method.  The 
teacher  who  knows  how  to  question  his  class  has  fairly 
mastered  the  pedagogic  art.  The  prime  object  of  teaching 
is  to  get  pupils  to  think  rightly.  Judicious  questioning  is 
the  best  means  of  arousing  mental  activity.  To  secure 
intellectual  growth  the  attention  of  the  child  must  be 
arrested,  his  interest  in  the  subject  created  or  intensified, 
defmiteness  of  thought  promoted,  studious  habits  cultivated, 
and  energy  and  enthusiasm  aroused.  In  no  way  has  the 
teacher  greater  power  to  secure  good  results  than  by  the 
use  of  the  question  method  of  teaching.  It  affords  pupils 
a  valuable  training  in  readiness  of  thought  and  speech.  It 
promotes  mental  development,  and  secures  good  discipline. 

' '  Effectively  used  it  should  spur  the  indolent,  stimulate  the 
sluggish,  challenge  the  inattentive,  restrain  the  forward,  control 
the  rash,  expose  the  careless,  encourage  the  timid,  and  help  the  dull ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  should  fully  employ  the  more  intelligent 
members  of  the  class  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  available  the  know- 
ledge of  individuals  for  the  benefit  of  all." — Landon. 

Objects  of  Questioning. — It  is  the  object  of  ques- 
tioning to  give  proper  direction  to  the  thoughts  of  the 
learner,  to  ascertain  what  he  knows  of  the  subject,  to 
detect  and  correct  any  errors  into  which  he  may  have 
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fallen,  to  bring  out  the  important  details  of  the  subject,  to 
unfold  the  principles  involved,  to  foster  self-effort  in  the 
discovery  of  truth,  and  to  train  to  habits  of  reflection. 

Before  adding  to  the  information  of  a  pupil,  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge  should  be  ascertained.  Unless  this  course 
is  taken,  the  instruction  given  may  not  be  adapted  to  his 
mental  requirements,  and  the  teaching  may  become  too  easy 
or  too  difficult,  and  perhaps  wearisome  by  its  monotony 
and  lack  of  power  to  stimulate.  With  suitable  questions 
the  attention  may  be  directed  to  facts  already  known,  and 
in  this  way  knowledge  may  be  fixed  in  the  mind.  Self- 
activity  calls  into  play  the  processes  of  analysis  and 
synthesis,  those  of  induction  and  deduction,  and  the 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers.  The  thoroughness 
of  the  knowledge  will  determine  the  amount  of  drill 
that  may  be  desirable  before  additional  instruction 
is  imparted.  Vague  ideas  should  be  made  definite,  and 
mistakes  corrected  before  new  ground  is  entered  upon. 
This  may  require  numerous  questions,  careful  explanations, 
and  clear  expositions.  At  the  same  time,  the  power  of 
correct  expression  is  cultivated,  and  the  clear  connection 
between  words  and  ideas  becomes  a  settled  feature  of 
mental  development. 

When  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil  is  tested  another  pur- 
pose of  questioning  is  presented.  To  train  the  child  is 
more  important  than  to  measure  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge. Training  is  impossible  unless  interest  (Chapter 
XIV.)  is  aroused.  Suitable  questions  excite  curiosity, 
remove  obscurity,  and  produce  self -activity.  Discoveries 
inspire  zeal,  create  confidence,  and  lead  to  habits  of  self- 
education.  A  question  will  often  secure  the  attention  of 
pupils  when  they  would  otherwise  remain  listless.  Habits 
of  inattention  among  pupils  are  generally  the  outcome  of 
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defective  questioning.  No  mode  of  putting  questions  to  a 
class  and  no  style  of  questions  can  be  defended,  that  will 
not  arouse  in  the  pupils  a  spirit  of  enquiry  and  habits  of 
self-questioning. 

' '  Clearly,  the  intellectual  habit  can  be  formed  by  logical  question- 
ing and  by  this  alone.  The  pouring  out  processes,  whether  by  text- 
books, that  copiously  explain  the  easy  and  are  silent  on  the  difficult, 
or  by  teachers  who,  with  a  fatal  flow  of  words,  explain  everything, 
works  against  independent  investigation  and  the  growth  of  power. 
The  wordy  teacher  has  been  referred  to ;  the  wordy  annotator 
deserves  a  passing  notice  He  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  wordy 
teacher.  The  young  learner  will  sometimes  venture  to  question 
the  scientific  or  literary  accuracy  of  the  oral  instructor  ;  but  he 
receives  with  unquestioning  reverence  the  printed  statements  of  the 
annotator. " — McLellan. 

Abuse  of  Questioning, — The  best  methods  of  instruc- 
tion may  be  abused.  Questioning  is  the  best  means,  but  not 
the  only  good  means,  of  conducting  a  recitation.  The 
lecture  or  the  conversational  method  may  be  occasionally 
employed.  The  use  of  illustration  cannot  be  ignored. 
The  results  of  the  teacher's  efforts  will  often  point  out  the 
course  to  adopt.  It  may  be  well  to  tell  pupils  the  facts  at 
times.  Excessive  questioning  confuses  and  bewilders. 

"  Many  teachers  use  questioning  as  though  it  were  an  end  in 
itself,  and  fail  to  see  that  it  is  easy  to  over-question  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  retard  the  teaching,  and  smother  up  the  point  to  be 
learned  in  a  cloud  of  answers.  This  purposeless  questioning  has 
done  much  to  bring  the  device  into  disrepute.  Directly  the  object 
is  gained,  the  teacher  should  pass  on.  Anything  beyond  what  is 
necessary  for  clear  understanding  and  firm  grasp  only  bewilders  the 
children,  and  darkens  what  it  should  illuminate.  Not  unfrequently, 
too,  in  teaching,  a  large  amount  of  time  is  wasted  in  endeavoring  to 
question  from  children  ordinary  matters  of  fact,  which  they  can 
only  learn  by  being  told  directly.  To  question  again  and  again  in 
the  hope  that  the  point  may  be  gained,  or  arrived  at  by  a  process 
of  exhaustion,  is  to  misunderstand  completely  the  use  of  question- 
ing, and  is  not  only  stupid  but  blameworthy." — Landon. 
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The  Teacher's  Prerequisites.— The  questioner  re- 
quires to  have  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  (Chapter 
VII.)  in  an  eminent  degree.  A  knowledge  of  the  subject 
of  instruction  is  essential.  His  attainments  should  embrace 
not  only  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  subject  itself, 
but  a  knowledge  of  kindred  branches.  The  primary 
teacher  has  great  need  of  wide  culture,  in  view  of  the 
great  skill  required  to  question  young  pupils.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  lesson  is  essential  (Chapter  XIII.).  Bad 
preparation  leads  to  feeble  teaching  and  to  indifference  on 
the  part  of  pupils. 

The  teacher  needs  a  thorough  training  of  the  analytic 
faculty.  Dull  teaching  is  the  product  of  an  untrained 
mind.  A  logical  method  of  thinking  is  essential  as  a 
factor  in  producing  a  right  order  in  the  arrangement  of 
questions.  To  know  how  to  train  children,  a  knowledge 
of  child  nature  is  indispensable.  The  teacher  who  success- 
fully uses  the  question  method  must  observe  the  workings 
of  the  mind.  No  amount  of  scholarship  will  make  up  for 
ignorance  of  the  laws  that  govern  mental  action.  Unless 
the  teacher  has  a  full  appreciation  of  the  pupil's  condition 
of  mind,  both  as  to  capacity  and  degree  of  attainments, 
the  instruction  will  lack  proper  direction.  The  special 
laws  of  suggestion  and  association  must  be  understood. 
An  intelligent  grasp  of  the  conditions  and  peculiarities  of 
the  learners  is  essential.  The  teacher  must  be  able  to 
frame  his  own  questions.  The  exact  question  to  put  to  a 
class  must  often  be  determined  at  the  moment. 

The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  the  most  powerful 
element  in  his  qualifications  as  a  questioner.  Heart-power 
as  well  as  head-power  is  requisite.  Scholarship  will  not 
supply  the  defects  that  come  from  the  lack  of  such  elements 
as  energy,  sympathy,  enthusiasm,  decision  of  character,  and 
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that  insight  into  human  nature  which  marks  the  man  of 
keen  judgment.  To  arouse  the  dull  is  a  constant  duty  of 
the  successful  teacher.  To  help  the  weak,  to  develop  the 
intelligence  of  the  indolent,  and  to  implant  habits  of  right 
thinking  in  all  members  of  the  class  will  demand  teachers 
who  are  stout-hearted  and  strong-brained.  Excellence  can 
be  attained  only  by  intelligent  practice.  The  beginner 
will  make  mistakes,  but  if  he  knows  his  errors  there  is 
hope  of  improvement  and  possibly  of  ultimate  success. 
The  most  eminent  teachers  are  those  who  recognized  their 
failures  and  made  repeated  efforts  to  triumph  over  diffi- 
culties. 

The  Subject-Matter  of  Questions. — A  good  ques- 
tion is  definite,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  it  should  admit  of 
only  one  answer.  Obscurity  in  the  language  of  a  question 
may  lead  to  incorrect  answers.  Questions  should  be  per- 
tinent. Irrelevant  questioning  is  often  due  to  want  of 
proper  preparation.  Questions  should  sometimes  be  asked 
that  cannot  be  answered  from  the  text-book,  but  they 
should  have  a  bearing  on  the  lesson. 

Questions  should  be  accompanied  with  no  useless  verbi- 
age in  the  way  of  introductory  phrases.  The  language 
should  embrace  no  more  words  than  are  necessary.  A 
clumsy  or  slipshod  way  of  stating  a  question  is  unfair  to 
children.  It  should  not  be  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to  repeat 
a  question,  or  to  change  the  form  in  which  it  is  expressed. 
A  change  may,  however,  be  essential  if  the  question  has  not 
been  clearly  stated,  or  if  the  ability  of  the  students  has 
been  over-estimated.  Several  short  questions  are  better 
than  one  long  one. 

Questions  should  be  properly  graded.  They  should  be 
sufficiently  difficult  to  necessitate  effort.  Inattention, 
carelessness,  habits  of  guessing,  and  superficiality,  result 
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from  the  use  of  questions  that  may  be  answered  without 
mental  effort.  The  capacity  of  different  pupils  must 
be  recognized.  It  will  not  do  to  discourage  either  the 
dull  or  the  bright  pupils.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find  teachers  giving  questions  that  demand  answers  of 
greater  length  or  hardness  than  the  attainments  of  the 
pupils  warrant.  Such  teaching  bewilders  children,  and 
causes  them  to  become  discouraged  and  to  relax  intellect- 
ual effort.  A  series  of  easy  questions  may  be  what  is  needed 
to  secure  the  end  desired.  It  is  a  mistake  to  ask  young 
pupils  questions  that  demand  a  long  process  of  reasoning. 
Easy  questions  and  also  more  difficult  ones  may  be  necessary 
where  pupils  in  a  class  differ  much  in  their  attainments. 
Teaching  that  does  not  stimulate  is  worthless.  Verbal 
repetition  or  constant  drill  on  what  is  well  known  is 
useless  and  pernicious.  Questions  that  are  not  suggestive 
fail  to  promote  mental  development.  Occasionally  ques- 
tions may  be  put  beyond  the  power  of  the  majority  of 
the  class.  They  give  interest  to  the  bright  pupils,  and 
prevent  them  from  growing  discouraged  or  listless.  A  few 
hard  questions  for  the  class  to  think  over  are  serviceable. 
So  far  as  possible,  the  questions  on  the  lesson  should  be 
exhaustive.  If  confined  to  a  part  of  the  lesson,  the  value 
of  due  proportion  is  overlooked. 

Form  of  Questions. — Questions  should  be  put  in 
concise  form.  If  expressed  in  long  sentences  the  pupils 
lose  the  idea.  To  gather  the  exact  meaning  the  language 
must  be  precise.  Ambiguous  questions  fail  to  train  in 
habits  of  definite  thought. 

Questions  should  be  varied  in  form  and  in  degree  of 
difficulty.  Monotony  wearies.  Undue  simplicity  does  not 
train.  Questions,  if  too  hard,  discourage.  A  lack  of 
variety  in  framing  questions  leads  to  like  defects  in 
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answering.  The  wording  of  questions  should  depend  upon 
how  far  the  pupils  understand  the  subject.  With  young 
children  it  may  be  necessary  to  ask  the  same  information 
on  different  days  in  a  changed  form.  The  mental  exercise 
involved  in  giving  the  answer  will  determine  the  degree  of 
difficulty  which  the  question  should  assume.  The  ability 
of  the  child  to  express  his  thoughts  fluently,  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject,  and  his  physical  condition,  must 
not  be  overlooked.  Categorical  questions,  or  such  as  call 
for  direct  and  positive  answers,  create  life  and  interest 
young  pupils.  In  reviews  the  topical  method  is  very 
valuable.  Problems  to  be  solved,  translations  to  be  made, 
and  exercises  to  be  written,  are  highly  important  forms  of 
questions  for  advanced  classes. 

Questions  should  be  put  in  grammatical  form.  A  state- 
ment or  an  ellipsis  changed  into  a  question  is  objectionable. 
The  choice  of  words  in  asking  questions  is  important.  It 
is  a  common  error  with  teachers  to  have  no  clear  idea  of 
what  they  mean  until  the  question  is  partly  framed.  The 
wording  is  often  altered  before  the  question  is  finished. 
Defects  of  this  kind  give  pupils  bad  models  in  oral 
composition. 

Questions  should  be  put  in  an  engaging  way  as  well  as 
in  an  attractive  form.  A  cheerful,  appreciative,  lively  and 
sympathetic  manner  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  has  great 
influence  in  securing  ready  responses  to  his  questions. 
Vivacity  and  pleasantness,  an  animated  and  conversational 
style  of  questioning,  and  the  absence  of  formalism  will 
induce  pupils  to  do  their  best,  will  banish  drowsiness  and 
indisposition  to  effort,  and  will  prevent  them  from  flagging 
or  becoming  wearied  of  the  lesson.  The  teacher  must  be 
natural  in  his  manner. 
15 
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"Some  teachers  make  the  mistake  of  being  fussy  and  bustling, 
which  is  tiresome  and  disconcerting ;  others  of  being  stilted  and 
magisterial,  which  is  chilling  and  depressing  ;  a  few  of  being  too 
exacting,  and  correcting  mistakes  in  a  harsh,  snappish  way,  which 
renders  the  children  afraid  to  answer,  and  eventually  silences 
them. " — Landon. 

Order  of  Questions. — Questions  should  follow  one 
another  in  systematic  order.  Each  should  seem  to  grow 
out  of  the  answer  which  preceded  it.  A  loose,  discon- 
nected, random  set  of  enquiries,  which  have  little  logical 
relation,  is  very  objectionable.  Rambling  questions  prevent 
continuous  thinking,  lead  to  confusion,  and  discourage 
pupils.  Examination  questions  may,  however,  be  occa- 
sionally discursive.  To  be  effective,  all  that  the  questions 
embrace  should  be  coherent  and  connected.  Lawyers 
study  the  art  of  questioning,  as  is  shown  by  the  connected, 
straightforward  story  they  are  able  to  get  from  a  timid 
but  honest  witness.  Any  irrelevant  or  needless  matter 
that  is  introduced  does  not  turn  the  barrister  aside  from 
the  purpose  he  has  in  view.  The  sum  of  the  replies  given 
to  the  questioner,  as  reported  in  the  press,  reads  like  a 
consistent  narrative. 

Short  digressions  may  be  unavoidable  and  essential. 
Hard  words  and  incidental  statements  may  need  explana- 
tion. New  trains  of  thought  may  call  for  consideration. 
There  may  be  good  reasons  for  bringing  in  illustrations, 
and  even  an  occasional  anecdote.  Logical  consistency  does 
not  require  the  teacher  to  be  the  slave  of  mechanical 
routine.  The  concentration  of  studies  is  sound  in  prin- 
ciple, but  the  correlation  of  studies  should  also  be  recog- 
nized. It  is  possible  that  a  question  in  grammar,  or  even 
in  arithmetic,  would  not  be  pedagogically  out  of  place  in 
giving  a  lesson  in  history.  Still,  it  will  not  do  to  lose 
sight  of  the  main  purpose  of  the  recitation.  All  needless 
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digression  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Incidental  diffi-. 
culties  and  matters  that  pertain  to  other  recitations  should 
not  beguile  a  teacher  into  a  neglect  of  the  truths  which 
primarily  belong  to  the  lesson. 

Objectionable  Questions.— The  method  of  instruc- 
tion by  means  of  answers  to  set  questions  from  a  book  is 
antiquated.  There  are  but  few  subjects  that  can  be  pro- 
perly taught  in  this  way.  Questions  should  be  in  the 
teacher's  own  words.  The  catechism  form  of  instruction 
is  at  variance  with  sound  principles  of  teaching.  The 
living  voice  and  the  spontaneous  effort  are  essential.  In 
training  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  sequence  of  facts, 
thoughts,  or  ideas  is  more  important  than  any  clear  appre- 
hension or  expression  that  comes  disconnectedly.  Whatever 
value,  by  way  of  suggestion,  questions  at  the  end  of  a  chapter 
may  be  to  teacher  or  pupil,  the  plan  of  depending  solely  on 
them  is  to  be  condemned.  If  the  teaching  is  confined  to 
them,  the  logical  arrangement  of  facts  is  slighted  and  the 
pupils  get  only  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The 
catechetical  method  of  question  and  answer  has  disappeared 
wherever  improved  systems  of  teaching  are  adopted. 

Questions  that  simply  require  a  yes  or  no  answer  should 
be  used  only  occasionally.  They  may  at  times  save  time 
and  arouse  a  class  to  activity.  The  same  objection  holds 
to  any  questions  that  encourage  guessing.  Those  of  alter- 
nate forms,  where  either  of  two  answers  is  right,  are  bad. 
Elliptical  questions,  where  the  pupil  is  expected  to  com- 
plete a  sentence  of  which  the  teacher  has  given  a  part, 
have  seldom  much  educative  value.  For  young  pupils 
such  questions,  if  given  occasionally,  may  help  to  keep  up 
the  continuity  of  the  lesson.  For  advanced  classes  a  method 
that  habituates  them  to  give  direct  and  independent 
answers  is  required.  All  questions  that  include  or  suggest 
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the  answer  give  little  benefit.  There  should  be  nothing  in 
the  voice  of  the  teacher,  in  any  gesture  he  makes,  or 
in  any  expression  of  his  face,  that  will  give  a  clue  to  the 
required  reply. 

Questions  that  from  the  extent  of  information  required, 
or  from  their  vague,  pointless,  or  ambiguous  form,  simply 
perplex,  serve  no  good  purpose.  The  interests  of  the 
pupils  are  too  important  to  have  any  part  of  the  recitation 
occupied  in  merely  "killing  time."  All  haphazard,  silly, 
pert,  or  pedantic  questions  are  out  of  place.  The  design  of 
good  questioning  is  to  train  pupils  to  clear  and  earnest 
thinking.  Inattention,  thoughtlessness  and  indifference 
are  fostered  by  objectionable  methods  of  questioning. 

Kinds  Of  Questions.— Testing  Questions.  These  are 
used  to  determine  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  know- 
ledge, skill  and  power  which  pupils  have  acquired.  They 
may  be  merely  preliminary,  tentative,  or  experimental. 
They  enable  the  instructor  to  feel  his  way,  to  sound  the 
depths  of  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  and  to 
prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  what  is  to  be  taught. 
They  may  also  be  used  for  purposes  of  examination.  What 
the  teacher  has  to  communicate  must  be  joined  on  to  what 
the  pupils  already  know.  Besides  clearing  the  way  for  the 
lesson,  tentative  questions  promote  effort,  create  interest, 
whet  the  mental  appetite,  and  prepare  the  pupils  for  their 
intellectual  meal.  Such  questions  are  required  at  the 
opening  of  the  recitation  to  arrange  the  ground-work  of 
the  lesson,  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  the  pupils  into  the  right 
groove,  to  arouse  the  curiosity,  and  to  foster  the  desire  for 
knowledge.  Throughout  the  lesson  such  questions  enable 
the  teacher  to  preserve  attention,  to  discover  how  far  he 
has  been  understood,  to  see  in  what  direction  caution  is 
needed,  to  know  what  weak  points  must  be  strengthened, 
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to  acertain  what  misconceptions  must  be  corrected,  and  to 
determine  what  difficulties  must  be  removed.  At  the  end 
of  a  division  of  the  lesson  or  at  the  close  of  the  recitation, 
testing  questions  are  also  valuable.  They  fix  in  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  the  facts  that  have  been  taught,  point  out 
necessary  relations,  emphasize  leading  truths,  supply  de- 
ficiencies and  correct  errors. 

Training  Questions.  These  are  used  to  develop  fresh 
ideas  out  of  what  is  known.  They  are  instructive,  because 
new  information  is  acquired;  illustrative,  because  they 
throw  light  on  what  is  known;  and  educative,  because 
they  bring  into  active  exercise  the  powers  of  the  pupils. 
Their  main  purpose  is  to  get  the  pupils  to  discover  new 
facts  for  themselves,  by  guiding  them  through  easy  pro- 
cesses of  thought  or  reasoning.  At  first  training  questions 
do  little  more  than  give  such  direction  to  the  thoughts  as 
may  make  relationships  clear.  They  simply  appeal,  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  child's  mental  growth,  to  the  powers  of 
observation  and  to  the  exercise  of  the  memory.  Subse- 
quently they  present  easy  steps  in  the  processes  of  analysis 
and  induction,  and  encourage  children  by  giving  them  a 
knowledge  of  what  they  can  accomplish  by  themselves. 
It  is  assumed  that  what  pupils  find  out  is  more  valuable 
to  them  than  what  they  are  told.  Training  questions 
direct  attention  forward  to  the  unknown,  and  cultivate  con- 
nected thinking,  rapidity  of  apprehension,  and  ready  expres- 
sion. It  should  be  understood  that  no  amount  of  question- 
ing will  furnish  pupils  all  the  information  they  require. 
A  great  deal  must  be  gained  from  books  or  from  the  teacher's 
explanations.  Unfortunately  too  little  is  frequently 
left  to  the  pupil  to  discover.  It  is  too  often  the  custom  to 
look  for  text-books  that  have  everything  presented  in  a 
"  cut-and-dried  form,"  and  to  expect  the  teacher  to  make 
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his  instruction  so  lucid  that  students  will  be  saved  the 
"  hardship "  of  exercising  their  brains.  The  evil  here 
referred  to  will  grow  less  if  examiners  set  questions  to  test 
intellectual  power  and  skill,  rather  than  to  test  knowledge 
(Chapter  XVI.). 

The  two  classes  already  mentioned  show  the  essential 
features  of  the  various  kinds  of  questions.  It  is  customary 
to  apply  names  to  different  groups  of  questions,  according 
to  their  more  specific  duties.  The  Socratic  method  of 
questioning  has  already  been  described  (Chapter  XIII.). 
The  terms  preliminary,  tentative,  experimental,  recapitu- 
latory, categorical,  illustrative,  examinatory,  instructive, 
educative,  etc.,  sufficiently  explain  what  is  meant.  In  each 
case  the  real  object  is  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil, 
or  to  train  his  intellectual  powers.  It  should  also  be 
observed  that  the  purposes  of  some  questions  may  be  both 
testing  and  training,  and  that  the  specific  functions  of  a 
question  may  be  of  two  or  more  kinds. 

Class  Questioning. — A  person  may  know  how  to 
instruct  an  individual  pupil,  and  yet  fail  to  give  questions 
that  answer  the  purposes  of  class  instruction.  The  whole 
class,  and  not  one  pupil,  has  to  be  considered  in  giving 
questions.  The  difficulties  to  be  met  arise  from  the  varied 
attainments  of  the  pupils,  the  large  number  in  the  class, 
the  different  points  of  view  from  which  the  subject  matter 
is  considered,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  all  interested  in 
their  work.  It  becomes  essential  to  preserve  the  interest  of 
the  other  members  of  the  class  when  one  pupil  is  questioned, 
and  to  study  the  utmost  economy  of  time  that  is  consistent 
with  efficient  instruction.  In  some  subjects,  like  reading, 
individual  tests  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  In  all  subjects 
the  methods  of  class  questioning  should  never  ignore 
individual  instruction.  The  interests  of  all  the  pupils,  and 
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especially  the  needs  of  the  most  backward,  must  be  kept  in 
mind.  Showers  of  questions  and  answers  in  rapid  succes- 
sion do  not  indicate  effective  teaching.  Generally  such 
methods  are  not  conducive  to  right  thinking.  There  are 
some  characteristic  modes  of  putting  questions  to  a  class 
that  should  be  noticed  : — 

The  Simultaneous  Method.  In  this  method  the  questions 
are  put  to  the  whole  class,  and  the  pupils  answer  in  concert. 
If  insight  and  caution  are  exercised  it  gives  life  to  the 
recitation.  It  saves  time,  stimulates  a  dull  class,  and 
encourages  timid  children. 

It  has  serious  defects — makes  a  show  of  work,  deludes 
the  teacher  and  pupils  regarding  results,  smothers  indi- 
vidual effort,  and  fosters  the  habit  of  relying  on  others. 
It  lessens  individual  responsibility,  develops  a  noisy  manner 
in  children,  leads  to  superficial  knowledge,  affords  poor 
mental  discipline,  and  supplies  no  reliable  means  of  testing 
information.  If  used  at  all  it  should  be  used  with  constant 
vigilance.  Children  are  too  ready  to  chime  in  with  a  few 
leaders  in  the  class,  and  unless  the  teacher  is  watchful  he 
may  be  decaived  regarding  the  value  of  some  answers. 
Occasionally  all  the  pupils  may  be  expected,  when  a  signal 
is  given,  to  answer  simultaneously,  and  where  a  training 
in  smartness  is  needed,  a  recourse  to  this  method  has  some 
advantages. 

The  Consecutive  Method.  In  the  case  of  this  method 
questions  are  addressed  in  succession  to  several  pupils 
individually.  The  questions  are  put  to  them  one  after 
another  in  some  definite  order.  There  is  a  saving  of  time 
by  this  plan  since  each  member  of  the  class  recites  in 
turn,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  name  the  pupils.  The 
certainty  of  being  asked  causes  each  to  be  on  the  alert 
when  his  turn  comes.  The  teacher  gives  the  questions  and 
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receives  the  answers  without  being  obliged  to  call  upon  the 
pupils  to  answer.  All  the  pupils  have  an  opportunity  of 
answering,  and  none  are  overlooked.  When  there  are  few 
in  a  class  this  method  may  be  found  satisfactory.  In  a 
large  class  the  method  to  be  valuable  requires  the  teacher 
habitually  to  direct  questions  out  of  the  order  followed. 

The  consecutive  method  has  also  its  defects.  It  fails  to 
secure  close  and  universal  attention.  When  a  pupil  gets 
his  question  he  is  inclined  to  let  his  mind  wander  till  his 
turn  comes  again.  There  is  danger  that  pupils  will  pre- 
pare only  what  they  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  answer. 
The  custom  with  pupils  in  former  times  of  calculating  what 
verse  or  word  would  come  to  them  was  a  result  of  this 
method.  The  consecutive  method  prevents  a  thorough 
testing  of  the  attainments  of  the  class.  There  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  each  pupil  will  receive  the  question  best  suited 
for  himself  and  for  the  entire  class.  The  careless  pupil  is 
virtually  abandoned. 

The  Promiscuous  Method.  Generally  the  best  way  of 
asking  a  question  is  to  address  the  whole  class.  Each 
pupil  should  understand  that  he  may  be  expected  to  reply. 
In  stating  the  question  no  sign  should  be  shown  that 
would  indicate  who  is  to  answer.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
ask  some  one  to  repeat  the  question.  The  main  thing  is 
to  secure  that  every  pupil  is  on  the  alert.  Each  question 
should  be  given  to  that  pupil  who,  with  due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  class,  stands  in  most  need  of  receiving 
it.  Directly  a  child  begins  to  gaze  about  he  may  receive 
the  question.  This  method  has  the  great  advantage  of 
enabling  the  teacher  to  apply  a  proper  distribution  of 
tests.  The  idle  pupil  may  be  asked  to  recite,  the  inatten- 
tive one  called  to  order,  the  clever  one  required  to  explain 
for  the  benefit  of  the  backward,  and  the  questions  dis- 
tributed in  such  a  way  as  will  do  most  good. 
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Though  the  promiscuous  method  is  better  than  the 
simultaneous  or  the  consecutive  plan,  yet  it  has  some 
defects  and  certain  limitations.  It  is  slow,  and  in  a  large 
class  some  pupils  may  be  overlooked.  There  is  the  danger 
that  the  bright  pupils  may  receive  too  many  questions,  or 
that  the  dull  ones  may  be  unduly  called  upon  by  a  severe 
teacher. 

Combined  Methods.  The  skilful  teacher  makes  a  wise 
combination  of  different  methods.  While  mainly  adopt- 
ing the  promiscuous  method,  he  makes  use,  to  some  extent, 
of  the  consecutive  plan,  so  that  no  pupil  may  be  overlooked. 
Now  and  then  animation  is  secured  by  requiring  all  the 
pupils  to  answer  simultaneously.  If  he  goes  from  one 
pupil  to  another  in  a  certain  order  he  holds  each  one  in 
the  class  responsible,  and  frequently  gives  a  suitable  ques- 
tion to  a  pupil  out  of  the  order.  One  member  of  the  class 
may  be  called  upon  to  give  a  translation  or  to  solve  a 
problem,  and  the  attention  of  the  rest  may  be  kept  up  by 
calling  promiscuously  for  short  answers  to  simple  questions 
on  the  topic  under  consideration.  .  At  times  all  who  think 
they  can  answer  may  be  required  to  stand ;  or  better  still, 
those  unable  to  answer  the  question  may  be  asked  to  rise. 
The  stereotyped  method  of  getting  pupils  to  raise  their 
hands  if  prepared  to  answer,  and  calling  upon  one  of  them, 
is  objectionable.  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  only  some 
members  of  the  class  are  prepared  to  recite.  If  the  classifi- 
cation is  satisfactory  every  pupil  should  be  expected  to 
have  mastered  the  subject.  Children  should  be  encour- 
aged to  ask  questions  of  the  teacher.  This  plan  will  serve 
to  banish  the  idea  of  drudgery  from  the  minds  of  the 
pupils,  and  will  furnish  the  teacher  further  opportunities 
for  putting  suitable  questions  to  them.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
relief  from  routine  work  to  allow  children  to  question  one 
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another.  An  exercise  conducted  in  this  way  often  affords 
a  pleasing  relaxation  and  a  useful  training  in  self-confi- 
dence and  readiness  of  reply.  Sometimes  written  answers, 
instead  of  oral  ones,  should  be  given  to  questions.  The 
written  exercises  may  be  considered  or  compared  at  the 
time,  or  may  be  examined  and  discussed  the  next  day 
the  subject  is  taken  up.  In  short,  the  needs  of  a  class 
require  the  teacher  to  adopt  such  devices  in  class  ques- 
tioning as  are  best  calculated  to  secure  the  right  kind  of 
thinking  from  each  pupil. 

Answers  to  Questions. — The  teacher  should  give 
pupils  sufficient  time  to  think  before  calling  for  the 
answer.  Hurry  is  a  hindrance  to  learning.  Unnecessary 
delays  should  not  be  allowed.  Except  in  small  classes, 
pupils  should  stand  when  answering  questions.  A  becom- 
ing attitude  must  be  insisted  upon.  A  slovenly  or 
conceited  manner  should  not  be  allowed.  Pupils  should 
not  be  permitted  to  shout  out  their  answers,  to  give  them 
in  a  monotonous  drawl,  or  to  put  them  in  such  an  indis- 
tinct and  mumbling  way  that  only  a  few  words  can  be 
heard.  A  natural  tone  of  voice  should  be  required. 
Promptness  should  be  encouraged,  and  also  aptness  in 
putting  ideas  in  the  best  form  of  words. 

Exactness  of  expression  is  an  important  quality  of  good 
answering.  The  answers  should  be  to  the  point,  and 
should  not  include  superfluous  information.  They  should 
be  clear,  concise,  comprehensive,  and  free  from  haziness  of 
conception  and  vagueness  of  language.  Indefiniteness 
should  be  discouraged.  The  form  of  answers  will  vary 
with  the  subject  and  the  age  of  the  pupils.  Complete 
answers  are  desirable,  but  partial  ones  must  often  be 
accepted.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  oral  answers  should 
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be  incomplete  sentences.  No  doubt  pupils  may  be  helped 
in  accuracy  of  language,  by  being  required  to  express  their 
thoughts  at  times  in  this  way.  To  insist  always  upon  this 
mode  of  answering  would  make  the  recitation  slow,  formal, 
tedious,  and  even  ridiculous.  Simplicity  of  wording,  well- 
considered  replies,  originality  of  thought,  and  brightness 
of  manner  should  be  aimed  at.  Pupils  should  be  trained 
to  answer  questions  in  their  own  language.  Written 
replies  may  be  needed.  Oral  answers  will  not  always  do. 
Written  examinations  (Chapter  XVI.)  are  an  indis- 
pensable element  in  training.  The  reproduction  of  a 
subject  is  the  only  sure  test  that  the  subject  has  been 
mastered. 

Guessing  is  a  common  fault  in  answering  questions.  A 
little  wholesome  ridicule  will  stop  the  practice.  Some 
pupils  have  a  reckless  way  of  giving  answers.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  allowing  a  child  to  jump  at  a  conclusion  or 
to  blurt  out  whatever  first  comes  in  his  head.  Vague 
answers  are  often  the  result  of  vague  questions.  In  oral 
answers,  and  even  in  written  answers,  there  are  often 
shown  much  indefiniteness  and  the  introduction  of  matter 
that  has  little  to  do  with  the  subject.  Pupils  should  be 
trained  to  keep  to  the  point,  to  avoid  any  unnecessary 
display  of  knowledge,  and  to  indulge  in  no  speculative 
answers  or  foolish  forms  of  expression. 

Criticism  of  Answers. — Correct  answers  should  be 
accepted  and  commended.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a 
teacher  should  use  some  stereotyped  phrase  to  express  his 
approval.  A  pleasant,  appreciative  way  of  receiving  the 
answer  will  generally  be  enough.  Answers  that  are  wholly 
wrong  should  be  rejected.  Sharp  and  uncalled  for  criticism 
is  out  of  place.  A  snappish,  sarcastic  or  contemptuous 
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style  of  condemning  wrong  answers  does  no  good,  but  much 
harm.  Criticism  should  be  discriminative.  Honest  mis- 
takes are  better  than  the  absence  of  effort.  Bad  answers 
are  not  always  an  evidence  of  thoughtlessness.  When  an 
answer  contains  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error,  care  must  be 
taken  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty,  and  to  help 
the  pupil  to  find  his  own  blunders.  If  answers  are  slow 
and  full  of  errors,  it  should  cause  the  teacher  before  criti- 
cising, to  consider,  that  perhaps  his  method  of  teaching  is 
defective.  Care  should  be  taken  that  timid  pupils  are  not 
discouraged  by  harsh  or  unwise  criticism.  Any  criticism 
offered  should  be  such  as  will  benefit  the  pupils.  Faulty 
answers  may  be  turned  to  good  account  by  a  skilful 
teacher.  The  correction  of  errors  should  never  lead  to 
unnecessary  digressions  or  lectures  on  industry,  or  on  any 
other  feature  of  good  conduct.  Good  answers  should  not 
be  refused  because  they  are  not  in  the  particular  form 
expected  by  the  teacher.  Except  in  rare  cases  the  teacher 
should  not  answer  his  own  questions.  He  should  not 
prompt  any  pupil  to  answer,  and  he  should  allow  no  prompt- 
ing by  any  member  of  the  class.  The  habit  which  some 
teachers  have  of  repeating  mechanically  the  answer  is 
objectionable.  No  time  should  be  wasted  over  answers, 
and  any  "  splitting  of  hairs  "  is  foolish.  A  pupil's  self- 
activity  is  repressed,  rather  than  promoted,  by  requiring 
perfect  answers,  or  by  insisting  on  those  that  conform  to 
some  particular  model.  If  an  answer  is  partly  wrong  and 
partly  right,  it  may  be  that  thought  has  been  exercised 
and  that  judicious  help  may  guide  the  pupil  into  clearer 
light.  Credit,  if  due,  should  be  given. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS. 

Objects  of  Written  Examinations. — The  imme- 
diate object  of  written  examinations  is  to  ascertain  the 
knowledge  and  ability  of  students.  Except  in  the  case  of 
very  elementary  classes,  oral  tests,  though  valuable,  are 
not  sufficient.  Reproduction  in  writing  of  what  a  pupil 
has  acquired  is  generally  the  best  test  of  what  he  knows 
and  of  what  he  can  do. 

Written  examinations  furnish  data  that  may  be  service- 
able to  the  teacher,  the  student  and  the  public.  The 
question  papers  may  be  set  by  the  teacher,  the  principal 
or  inspector,  or  by  outside  examiners,  according  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  tests  are  to  be  employed.  The 
examinations  may  be  a  regular  part  of  the  work  of  the 
school.  They  may  be  used  to  settle  what  pupils  are  to  be 
promoted  to  higher  classes.  Very  frequently  written 
examinations  are  made  a  means  of  testing  the  fitness  of 
candidates  for  certain  positions.  Training,  promotion, 
and  qualifying  examinations,  thus  mentioned,  have  become 
a  recognized  feature  of  every  efficient  system  of  education. 
It  has  been  found  difficult  in  practice  to  separate  any  one 
of  these  kinds  of  examinations  from  either  of -the  others, 
and  the  objections  often  raised  against  such  written  tests 
are  largely  due  to  the  results  that  have  followed  a  combi- 
nation of  the  three  aims.  The  attacks  on  examinations 
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are  mainly  directed  against  tests  made  by  outside  exam- 
iners for  purposes  of  promotion,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  to  whom  certificates  that  have  a  commercial 
or  qualifying  value  should  be  awarded.  Examinations  are 
sometimes  competitive,  the  object  being  to  award  prizes, 
scholarships,  or  positions  to  the  candidate  who  is  deemed 
most  deserving  of  such  distinctions.  These  examinations 
are  not  an  essential  feature  of  the  functions  of  school  or 
college.  The  objections  that  may  be  made  to  them  are 
valid,  and  have  done  much  to  bring  unjust  discredit  upon 
the  entire  system  of  written  examinations. 

Advantages. — To  the  student  written  examinations 
give  information  regarding  his  attainments,  showing  how 
far  his  knowledge  is  thorough  or  inaccurate,  how  far  his 
mode  of  learning  a  subject  has  been  right  or  wrong,  and 
what  plans  he  must  adopt  for  future  progress.  Written 
examinations  are  often  revelations  to  the  student  of  his 
ability,  as  well  as  of  his  weaknesses  and  defects.  The 
thorough  scholar  has  no  fear  of  them,  but  the  smatterer 
dreads  them.  The  certainty  that  his  work  will  be  exam- 
ined is  a  powerful,  but  legitimate,  stimulus  to  effort. 
Written  examinations  call  for  the  prompt  exercise  of 
intellectual  energy  which  must  be  self- evolved.  They 
improve  the  memory,  the  judgment,  and  the  language  of 
the  student.  They  demand  concentration  of  thought, 
sustained  mental  effort,  and  a  ready  use  of  available 
resources.  They  serve  as  an  incentive  to  study  and 
induce  attention,  interest  and  industry.  They  encourage 
thoroughness  and  promptitude,  cultivate  method  and  self- 
reliance,  strengthen  the  will,  discourage  stagnation  and 
forgetfulness,  and  afford  the  student  a  means  of  estimating 
his  knowledge,  his  powers  and  his  progress.  They  give  to 
his  school  work  a  measure  of  dignity,  increase  his  self- 
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respect,  develop  a  sturdy,  honest,  independent  manhood, 
and  furnish  a  preparation  for  the  more  important  conflicts 
and  struggles  that  are  inevitable  when  school  life  is  over. 

To  the  teacher  written  examinations  reveal  the  results  of 
his  labor,  the  failure  or  success  of  his  methods,  the  sound- 
ness or  weakness  of  his  pedagogical  principles,  and  show  to 
what  extent  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  examine  his  theories 
and  modify  his  work.  They  tell  how  far  his  efforts  to  awaken 
permanent  intellectual  activity  and  to  impart  real  know- 
ledge have  been  successful.  They  show  how  much  his 
pupils  know,  how  readily  they  can  apply  their  knowledge, 
how  far  the  information  they  have  gained  may  answer 
the  purpose  in  view,  and  how  well  facts  can  be  retained. 
A  searching  written  examination  often  becomes  a  virtual 
eye-opener  to  an  inexperienced  teacher,  who  wanders  in 
his  instruction,  talks  to  little  purpose,  explains  very  much, 
but  seldom  makes  a  halt  to  test  results.  They  indicate  the 
trend  of  thought  of  the  pupil,  his  grasp  of  mind,  his  habits 
of  study,  and  his  progress  in  mental  development.  They 
often  serve  as  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  month  or  term, 
showing  how  far  the  pupils  can  make  a  logical  arrange- 
ment of  the  knowledge  acquired,  and  how  well  they  can 
generalize  or  discuss  in  a  topical  manner  what  has  been 
taken  up  in  a  series  of  lessons.  They  enable  the  teacher 
to  add  to  his  personal  knowledge  valuable  data,  that 
will  assist  in  the  classification  of  the  pupils  and  in  the 
organization  of  the  school.  They  relieve  him,  to  some 
extent,  of  possible  charges  of  favoritism  that  arise  when 
the  promotions  are  based  exclusively  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment. When  there  are  several  teachers  in  the  school, 
occasional  written  examinations  directed  by  the  principal 
are  necessary,  to  enable  him  to  gauge  the  work  of  each 
member  of  his  staff,  and  thus  keep  himself  informed 
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regarding  matters  of  organization  and  discipline,  for 
which  he  is  responsible  to  the  trustees.  Right  lines  of 
teaching  may,  in  this  way,  be  suggested  to  those  less 
experienced ;  defects  may  be  pointed  out,  and  unity  of  aim 
and  the  use  of  good  methods  may  become  a  general  feature 
of  the  school.  The  examination  papers,  set  by  some  central 
Board,  may  serve  to  prevent  teachers  from  falling  into  ruts, 
and  may  afford  a  means  of  having  their  work  compared 
with  what  is  done  in  other  places. 

To  the  public  written  examinations  furnish,  if  fairly 
held,  an  estimate  of  the  teacher's  ability  and  the  efficiency  I 
of  the  school.  To  judge  a  teacher's  success  wholly  by 
examinations  is  a  great  educational  blunder,  but  to  ignore 
them  is  a  greater  blunder.  The  test  they  supply  is  a  valu- 
able one,  but  whenever  it  is  used  due  consideration  should 
be  given  to  all  the  factors  which  produce  results.  Written 
examinations  will  often  expose  defective  scholarship  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  bad  methods  of  instruction,  and  objection- 
able features  of  school  organization.  A  lack  of  power  to 
inspire  pupils  with  a  love  for  their  work,  an  indifference  to 
their  progress,  and  an  ignorance  of  what  constitutes  a  train- 
ing for  the  duties  of  life,  are  sometimes  shown  by  means  of 
a  written  examination  to  be  faults  of  the  teacher.  Generally 
good  work  is  done  in  a  school  where  pupils,  year  after  year, 
pass  good  examinations.  It  should  be  recollected,  however, 
that  good  results  depend  more  on  the  ability  of  the  pupils 
than  on  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  The  success  of  a 
pupil  is  largely  determined  by  his  natural  capacity,  his  early 
training,  his  attainments  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  his 
home  associations,  and  the  interest  he  takes  in  his  work. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  hold  the  principal  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  the  school  to  gain  a  good  record,  when  the 
trustees  have  not  furnished  satisfactory  accommodation, 
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sufficient  apparatus,  and  works  of  reference  for  the  library ; 
and  especially  when  they  have  refused  or  neglected  to 
employ  a  sufficient  number  of  properly  qualified  assistants. 

Written  examinations,  if  wisely  held,  give  parents  and 
the  interested  public  an  excellent  test  of  the  progress  and 
attainments  of  children.  Parents  should  not  be  left  in 
the  dark  regarding  the  application  to  study  their  children 
are  making  at  school.  The  course  in  life  of  pupils  is  often 
determined  by  what  a  written  examination  reveals.  It  is 
in  the  public  interest  that  the  career  of  each  individual 
should  be  well  chosen.  Written  examinations  materially 
assist  in  determining  the  natural  or  acquired  ability  of 
pupils.  An  examination  furnishes  the  best  available 
method  of  preventing  persons  from  entering  callings  for 
which  they  are  fitted  neither  by  natural  endowments  nor 
by  acquired  attainments.  Doubtless  success  at  examina- 
tions does  not  guarantee  success  in  after  life.  There  are 
elements  besides  scholarship  that  persons  must  possess  in 
order  to  get  on  in  the  world.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that 
few  intelligent  persons  would  propose  to  open  the  doors  to 
the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  teaching,  divinity,  etc., 
by  removing  the  tests  of  fitness  which  are  furnished  by 
written  examinations. 

Training  Examinations. — Examinations  have  an 
educative  value.  Those  conducted  by  the  teacher  are 
especially  used  for  this  purpose.  The  good  teacher  is  con- 
stantly making  use  of  oral  and  written  tests,  so  as  to  give 
proper  direction  to  his  instruction.  For  young  children 
oral  questions  and  answers  must  be  the  rule.  As  pupils 
advance  in  their  studies  written  work  increases.  The 
principles  which  guide  the  teacher  in  the  art  of  questioning 
will,  to  a  considerable  extent,  guide  him  in  the  matter 
of  written  examinations.  The  exercises  should,  as  in  the 
16 
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case  of  oral  questions,  foster  right  thought.  They  should 
furnish  a  training  that  will  promote  insight,  intellectual 
power,  facility  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  power  to 
express  ideas  in  good  language. 

Written  examinations  given  by  the  teacher  are  the 
necessary  complement  of  good  instruction.  If  wisely 
arranged  they  need  occasion  no  injurious  mental  strain,  no 
danger  to  health,  and  no  over-pressure.  The  examinations 
held  during  the  term  should  follow  the  development  of  the 
subject  taught,  arid  should  prepare  the  pupils  for  what,  to 
them,  should  be  the  less  difficult  papers  set  at  the  promo- 
tion or  qualifying  examinations.  Whenever  the  teacher 
is  satisfied  that  it  will  do  good,  he  should  hold  a  written 
examination.  Written  examinations  for  training  purposes 
are  not  intended  to  disturb  the  regular  work  of  the  school. 
They  should  not  supersede  oral  tests.  The  growth  of  the 
system  of  examinations  has  too  often  caused  a  decline  in 
the  frequency  and  thoroughness  of  oral  test  exercises  in 
elementary  schools  as  well  as  in  High  Schools.  No  plan 
of  testing  or  recording  results  can  be  defended  that  would 
be  a  perversion  of  the  true  function  of  the  school.  f 

Generally  speaking,  the  teacher's  examinations  should 
not  be  periodical.  Oral  and  written  test  exercises  should 
be  used  whenever  required  for  good  teaching,  and  at  no 
other  time.  Not  necessarily  every  week  or  month,  but 
rather  when  a  chapter  has  been  completed,  a  class  of 
problems  finished,  or  a  piece  of  literature  mastered,  should 
the  written  examination,  if  necessary,  take  place.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  hours  for  true  teaching  tests,  whether 
incidental  or  formal,  cannot  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
demands  of  a  time-table  or  to  any  other  mechanical  device. 
A  conformity  of  this  nature  would  be  like  testing  the 
sanitary  condition  of  a  city  at  fixed  periods,  instead  of 
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promptly  attending  to  the  health  of  the  citizens  whenever 
sickness  exists.  The  time  for  the  proper  diagnosis  is  the 
appearance  of  diseased  symptoms,  and  these  cannot  be 
regulated  by  the  most  skilfully  devised  programme. 

Proper  training  examinations  demand  that  the  teacher 
shall  not  only  prepare  or  prescribe  the  questions,  but  read 
the  answer  papers  of  his  pupils.  A  report  from  outside 
examiners,  giving  the  "  percentages  "  taken,  is  of  but  little 
value.  When  all  the  examinations  given  to  the  pupils  are 
left  to  a  committee  of  examiners,  from  which  the  teachers 
are  excluded,  the  high  office  of  the  educator  sinks  to  that 
of  a  trade.  With  proper  safeguards,  no  pupil  should  be 
advanced  to  a  higher  class  or  allowed  to  write  at  a  qualify- 
ing examination  who  has  not  been  recommended  by  the 
teacher  of  the  school.  In  this  way  industry,  obedience, 
honesty,  courtesy,  and  other  moral  qualities  may  receive 
some  recognition. 

Promotion  Examinations. — The  careful  estimate  of 
the  teacher  should  practically  determine  what  pupils  of 
his  class  are  prepared  for  promotion.  All  his  oral  and 
written  tests  should  enable  him  to  determine  better  than 
any  outside  examiners  the  relative  attainments  of  the 
pupils  recommended  for  a  higher  class.  His  estimate 
should  be  based,  not  so  much  upon  what  his  pupils  have 
done,  as  upon  what  he  believes  them  competent  to  do. 
The  plan  of  allowing  promotions  to  depend  solely  upon  a 
final  examination  has  long  since  been  abandoned  in  the 
best  schools.  The  evils  of  such  a  system  have  done  much 
to  discredit  the  work  of  the  teacher,  and  to  raise  an 
unreasonable  cry  against  all  written  examinations.  Such 
a  method  is  irrational,  if  the  teacher  conducts  the  examina- 
tions ;  and  even  cruel,  if  the  tests  are  applied  by  an  out- 
side Board  of  Examiners. 
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In  some  places  it  is  decided  to  have  no  promotion 
examinations.  This  is  allowing  the  pendulum  to  swing 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  Teachers  have  sometimes  little 
experience  and  need  guidance  in  their  work  from  the 
principal  or  the  inspector.  The  questions  set  for  these 
examinations  serve  to  maintain  a  proper  standard  of  effici- 
ency. It  is  also  desirable  to  have  promotion  examinations 
so  as  to  relieve  the  teacher  from  any  unjust  charges  of 
partiality,  and  to  protect  children  from  any  injustice  that 
might  arise  if  their  attainments  are  not  fairly  valued. 
Teachers,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  only  human,  and, 
therefore,  liable  to  err.  The  question  papers  for  promotion 
examinations  should  not  be  too  difficult,  and  they  need  not 
be  set  in  every  subject.  No  pupil  should  be  relieved  from 
taking  them  except  in  the  case  of  sickness,  or  some  other 
legitimate  cause.  No  proper  written  examination  should 
be  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil,  but  as  a  positive  good. 
To  look  upon  any  examination  of  the  school  as  a  hardship 
is  to  admit  that  the  test  is  both  disadvantageous  and 
unnecessary.  If  any  pupils  are  to  be  excluded  from 
the  promotion  examinations  they  should  be  those  that 
are  not  recommended  by  the  teacher.  It  is  much  better, 
however,  to  have  the  examinations  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  work  of  the  term. 

Qualifying  Examinations.— To  gain  a  certificate 
that  will  admit  the  holder  to  an  honorable  position  is  the 
aim  of  many  a  diligent  student.  The  ambition  is  a  worthy 
one.  If  the  test  calls  for  desirable  mental  and  moral 
attainments,  there  cannot  be  too  many  young  men  and 
women  in  the  community  striving  to  gain  the  marks  of 
distinction  which  the  certificates  indicate.  The  selection 
of  candidates  who  are  to  receive  certificates  cannot  be  left 
to  the  teachers,  though  their  judgment  may, in  some  respects, 
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have  weight  in  deciding  results.  An  independent  Board 
of  Examiners  is  necessary  for  this  object. 

The  appointment  of  a  competent  body  for  this  purpose 
involves  great  responsibility,  when  many  students  are 
affected.  The  examination  concerns  not  only  those  who 
become  candidates,  but  the  other  students  who  are  taught 
in  the  same  class.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners should  be  persons  of  broad  and  deep  scholarship, 
large  experience  as  teachers,  and  sound  judgment.  No 
examiner  should  be  appointed  who  is  behind  the  times  in 
educational  methods,  or  more  anxious  to  propagate  his 
pet  theories  than  to  measure  good  attainments  and  to 
direct  scientific  teaching.  The  membership  of  the  Board 
should  be  changed,  to  some  extent,  from  year  to  year,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  getting  into  grooves. 
Every  examiner  of  High  School  or  University  students 
should  be  an  expert,  but  not  a  "crank"  in  his  special 
department. 

Qualifying  examinations  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
Certain  callings  demand,  in  the  public  interest,  that  the 
persons  following  them  should  have  qualifications  of  a 
special  character.  It  is  important  that  those  who  enter 
the  professions  should  have  a  good  High  School  or  Univer- 
sity training  as  an  evidence  of  preliminary  fitness.  That 
fitness  cannot  be  determined  without  some  test.  No  better 
one  has  yet  been  devised  than  a  written  examination.  To 
prepare  students  for  these  examinations  must  form  part  of 
the  teacher's  work.  It  would  be  practically  impossible  and 
on  principle  undesirable  to  train  pupils  who  are  to  pass 
qualifying  examinations  in  separate  classes  from  those 
who  may  never  enter  a  High  School  or  a  University.  As 
a  consequence  the  entire  work  of  the  teacher  is  neces- 
sarily influenced  by  the  character  of  the  papers  set  at 
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qualifying  examinations.  The  style  of  the  questions  given 
in  his  own  written  tests  to  the  pupils,  the  manner  he 
conducts  the  daily  recitations,  the  knowledge  he  imparts, 
and  the  intellectual  power  he  fosters,  are  necessarily 
determined  by  the  kind  of  questions  which  it  is  assumed 
may  be  given  by  the  Board.  It  is  evident  that  the 
entire  educational  system  of  the  country  may  be  bene- 
ficially or  injuriously  affected  by  the  character  of  the 
questions  given  at  the  qualifying  examinations.  The 
High  School  Entrance,  and  the  University  Matriculation 
examinations  really  determine  what  subjects  engage  the 
attention  of  all  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  and  how  those 
subjects  are  taught  by  the  teachers.  The  questions  should 
be  such  as  will  not  only  test  knowledge,  intellectual 
skill  and  mental  power,  but  they  should  be  such  as  will 
place  a  premium  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  and  on  the 
right  kind  of  thought.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  teachers 
should  teach  well  regardless  of  examinations.  It  may  be 
answered  that  one  way  to  teach  badly  is  to  ignore  exam- 
inations. If  the  examination  questions  are  of  the  proper 
kind,  the  teacher  who  prepares  his  pupils  to  pass  qualifying 
examinations  will  render  service  of  higher  educational 
value  than  the  one  who  has  the  vain  impression  that  he 
has  acquired  superior  talents  for  inspiring  a  love  of  learning 
for  its  own  sake. 

Examination  Questions.  —  Examination  questions 
should  be  unmistakable  in  their  meaning.  Any  obscurity 
or  ambiguity  is  unfair.  The  course  of  study  should  be 
carefully  followed.  The  questions  should  be  judiciously 
arranged,  and  should  be  such  as  will  draw  out  the  know- 
ledge of  the  pupils,  rather  than  detect  their  ignorance. 
Plain,  straightforward  questions,  which  can  be  answered  in 
the  time  assigned  if  pupils  have  prepared  their  work,  are 
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the  kind  to  be  given.  Difficult  questions,  which  can  be 
undertaken  only  by  the  genius,  are  out  of  place.  The 
examination  should  call  for  the  application  of  principles 
rather  than  an  enumeration  of  memorized  facts.  Questions 
that  show  pretentious  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
examiner  should  be  condemned.  Questions  should  exhibit 
reasonable  variety.  Those  that  puzzle  or  afford  no  play 
for  mental  grasp  are  alike  objectionable.  Scope  should  be 
given  to  diversity  of  talent.  Problems  in  mathematics, 
"  unseen  passages "  in  literature,  and  practical  work  in 
science,  are  valuable  features  to  be  recognized  in  setting 
good  examination  papers  (See  Appendix.)  It  is  important 
to  test  how  knowledge  has  been  acquired,  and  to  defeat 
the  efforts  of  students  and  teachers  who  work  for  results 
by  unsound  methods.  One  of  the  most  disheartening 
things  is  to  find  a  school,  in  which  first-class  work  is  done, 
come  to  grief  through  the  blunder  of  a  bad  examiner. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  the  answer  papers  of  candidates 
should  be  fairly  valued.  Good  judgment  is  needed  in 
estimating  the  marks  that  should  be  given  for  intperfect 
answers.  The  values  to  be  assigned  to  the  different  ques- 
tions will  require  care.  Where  questions  admit  of  variety 
of  answers,  credit  should  be  given  for  any  answer  that  is 
correct.  In  some  subjects,  if  a  mastery  of  certain  principles 
is  shown,  it  may  entitle  the  answer  to  almost  full  value. 
In  such  departments  as  literature  and  history  there  is  room 
for  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  proportion  of  the 
marks  should  be  assigned  for  knowledge,  and  what  propor- 
tion for  style.  The  standard  for  excellence  should  not  be 
fixed  too  high  for  elementary  work.  It  is  often  desirable 
to  read  several  papers  before  deciding  upon  the  scale  of 
marks.  .  Marks  should  be  deducted  for  certain  kinds  of 
mistakes,  and  for  some  subjects  additional  marks  may  be 
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added  for  general  merit.  Papers  which  give  a  choice  of 
questions  are  recommended  by  many  educators.  Their 
value  is  held  by  many  others  to  be  over-estimated.  Unless 
for  advanced  students  they  confuse,  and  experience  is 
against  putting  any  questions  before  candidates  which  they 
may  not  undertake.  Easy  questions  and  the  exaction  of 
a  high  percentage  are  preferable  to  difficult  ones  with  a  low 
percentage.  A  fair  minimum  on  each  paper  and  a  good 
percentage  on  the  total  will  furnish  additional  means  of 
preserving  a  high  standard. 

Various  methods  have  been  suggested  for  enabling  the 
teacher's  estimate  to  count  at  qualifying  examinations. 
Universities  allow,  to  some  extent,  the  sessional  work  to  be 
considered  with  the  final  results.  In  case  of  sickness,  the 
industry  of  the  student  during  the  term  comes  to  his 
relief.  For  professional  examinations,  the  work  during 
the  session  is  deservedly  made  a  factor  in  awarding  cer- 
tificates. In  High  Schools,  an  estimate  of  the  attainments 
of  each  student,  in  which  relative  rank  is  shown,  is  found 
of  much  service  to  the  Board  of  Examiners.  As  regards 
the  High  School  Entrance  examination  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  teacher  may  properly  have  weight,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  promotion  examinations. 

Objections  Considered. —  Cramming.  The  most 
popular  objection  raised  against  written  examinations  is 
that  they  encourage  cramming.  The  nature  and  evils  of 
this  process  have  already  been  discussed  (Chapter  III.). 
The  term  itself  is  used  with  considerable  vagueness,  and 
the  charge  against  examinations,  if  sustained,  decides 
nothing  unless  it  is  clear  what  cramming  means.  If  it  is 
meant  that  written  examinations  lead  to  hasty,  crude,  or 
dishonest  preparation  of  work,  they  deserve  to  be  con- 
demned. If  they  call  for  a  statement  of  information  that 
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is  only  memorized ;  for  badly  digested  knowledge ;  for  the 
repetition  of  an  author's  words  ;  or  for  the  reproduction 
of  the  teacher's  language,  they  have  no  claim  for  recog- 
nition in  any  rational  system  of  education.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  tend  to  develop  the  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  of  the  student;  if  the  questions  call  for  the 
application  of  knowledge  acquired,  rather  than  a  display 
of  what  the  memory  has  retained ;  if  they  place  at  a 
discount  information  that  is  not  assimilated ;  if  they 
detect  the  superficial  and  give  a  high  value  to  what  is 
broad  and  thorough  in  the  formation  of  character  ;  and  if 
they  become  reliable  tests  of  sound  teaching  ability,  they 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  furnish  in  themselves  exercises 
of  high  educational  value. 

There  are  some  subjects  of  study  to  which  the  term 
"  cram "  is  seldom  applied.  A  student  is  not  ordinarily 
supposed  to  be  capable,  without  due  preparation,  to  pass 
an  examination  in  such  subjects  as  reading,  writing, 
mathematics,  or  the  translation  of  English  passages  into 
another  language.  It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  in  such 
departmants  as  literature,  history,  or  chemistry,  a  student 
may  get  ready  for  the  examination  without  proper  pre- 
paration. It  should  be  recollected,  however,  that  a  good 
examiner  is  able  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  teachers  or 
students  who  use  the  "  cramming "  method  for  any  sub- 
ject. Literature  or  natural  science,  if  properly  taught, 
discourage  cramming.  If  the  papers  set  for  a  written 
examination  are  of  the  right  character,  the  student  whose 
facility  in  cramming  enables  him  to  gain  a  certificate, 
deserves  credit,  while  the  one  whose  inability  or  reluct- 
ance to  "cram"  brings  failure,  deserves  defeat.  These 
assertions  are  true,  whether  the  preparation  involved  a 
rapid  review  of  a  subject  already  studied,  or  a  rapid  study 
of  a  subject  entirely  new. 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  the  power  of  getting 
ready  quickly  for  a  week's  contest — of  promptly  summon- 
ing one's  resources  for  some  great  mental  effort — is  an 
admirable  and  necessary  preparation  for  life.  The  lawyer 
is  obliged  to  "cram"  from  statutes  and  judicial  decisions 
for  the  trial  of  a  case  in  court ;  the  statesman  crams  his 
mind  with  facts  and  figures  to  support  his  resolutions,  or 
to  refute  the  arguments  of  an  opponent ;  the  clergyman 
crams  for  the  preparation  of  his  sermon ;  the  merchant,  if 
he  wishes  to  understand  the  commercial  outlook ;  the 
professor  or  teacher,  if  he  hopes  to  present  fresh  illustra- 
tions to  his  class.  In  fact,  no  person  succeeds  in  life  who 
is  not  at  times  obliged  to  put  forth  unusual  energy,  to 
use  at  short  notice  all  his  available  knowledge  and  over- 
sight, and  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  definite  object  of  importance  to  himself  and 
to  others.  It  is  clear  that  any  attempt  to  secure  an 
education  by  ignoring  the  process  of  legitimate  cramming, 
such  as  an  examination  properly  conducted  may  demand, 
leaves  out  of  view  one  of  the  essential  aids  for  attaining 
its  object. 

The  Mental  Strain  Injurious.  Written  examinations, 
if  worth  much,  demand  hard  mental  work.  Intellectual 
exertion  is  beneficial,  but,  like  physical  exercise,  if  too 
severe  it  may  defeat  its  object.  Mental  exertion  should 
not,  as  has  been  stated,  be  too  severe  or  be  constantly 
required  (Chapter  II.).  Children  with  a  highly- wrought 
nervous  temperament  should  be  freed  from  any  excessive 
strain.  When  pupils  are  promoted  to  a  class  beyond  their 
age  or  attainments,  when  the  work  of  a  year  is  crowded 
into  a  few  months,  and  when  they  are  expected  to  keep 
pace  with  classmates  of  superior  ability,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  even  the  anxiety  of  an  examination  does  harm.  It  is 
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not,  however,  the  examination  that  is  at  fault,  but  the 
undue  desire  to  get  on,  and  the  bad  classification  adopted. 
Less  haste  for  promotion,  and  a  better  organization  of  the 
school,  would  have  diminished  the  over-pressure  and  would 
have  saved  the  pupils  from  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
mental  force,  from  much  nervous  anxiety,  harassing  worry, 
and  possible  bodily  collapse.  It  is  no  valid  argument 
against  written  examinations  that  some  pupils  have,  under 
the  strain,  endangered  their  health  and  even  their  lives. 
The  battles  of  life  are  every  day  presenting  examples  of 
shattered  minds  and  bodies,  but  human  existence  is  too 
serious  in  its  objects  to  abandon  on  that  account  the  con- 
tests which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  improve,  rather 
than  injure,  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  strength 
of  those  who  engage  in  such  conflicts.  It  must  be  conceded, 
at  all  events,  that  the  examples  of  excessive  mental  strain, 
which  are  brought  to  notice  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  students,  call  upon  teachers  and  other  educationists  for 
such  adjustments  of  school  methods  as  will  remove  any  of 
the  real  sources  of  well-founded  complaints. 

Independent  Teaching  Lessened.  The  charge  is  made 
against  qualifying  examinations  that  they  destroy  inde- 
pendence in  teaching.  Whatever  truth  there  is  in  the 
complaint  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  questions.  If  the 
person  who  sets  the  paper  is  not  guided  by  sound  principles 
of  teaching,  originality  is  discouraged  and  the  idiosyncra- 
sies of  the  examiner  are  studied.  If  his  questions  dis- 
count mechanical  teaching,  the  work  of  the  mere  imitator 
is  discredited.  If  the  examiner  is  not  a  true  teacher,  his 
questions  may  mislead,  and  do  harm  to  the  school.  Satis- 
factory papers  will,  on  the  other  hand,  broaden  the  horizon 
of  a  teacher  whose  views  are  narrow  on  account  of  inex- 
perience, and  they  will  give  greater  opportunity  to  the 
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teacher  of  breadth  and  originality  for  the  display  of  his 
genius.  To  say  that  a  teacher  should  confine  his  pupils  to 
his  own  questions,  is  to  say  that  he  should  receive  no 
direction  from  those  more  skilful  than  himself,  or  that  he 
should  evolve  his  own  pedagogical  principles  without 
gaining  any  benefit  from  standard  works  on  the  science  of 
education  or  the  art  of  teaching.  As  well  might  it  be 
claimed  that  inspectors,  and  teachers  of  County  Model 
Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Normal  Colleges  destroy 
originality  of  effort. 

Some  Qualities  not  Tested.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
written  examinations  sometimes  fail  to  give  a  just  estimate 
of  a  student's  attainments.  It  does  not  follow  that  those 
who  succeed  at  examinations  will  do  well  in  after  life.  It 
is  fortunately  true  that  many  who  strive  hard  to  pass 
examinations  and  who  fail,  have,  nevertheless,  bright 
careers  in  after  life.  The  effort  to  win  was  a  help.  In 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  against  mere  scholarship, 
those  who  are  successful  in  life  generally  manifested  at 
school  those  qualities  which  have  weight  at  examinations. 
Ability  to  pass  an  examination  helped  many  persons  to 
get  on  in  the  world.  A  want  of  the  same  ability  never 
assisted  any  one  to  win  fame  or  to  gain  wealth.  To 
say  that  many  distinguished  men  never  passed  a  brilliant 
examination,  proves  no  more  than  to  say  that  many 
persons  gained  fame  who  never  attended  a  High  School. 

It  is  true  that  many  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  are  not 
revealed  by  written  examinations.  It  is  true  that  good 
intentions  receive  no  recognition  when  the  answer  papers 
are  examined.  The  percentages  awarded  depend  on  what 
has  been  done.  Moral  qualities  are  not  shown  in  the 
class  lists.  There  is  no  minimum  fixed  by  regulation  in 
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sympathy,  courtesy,  reverence,  or  industry.  It  should  be 
recollected,  however,  that  the  moral  element  in  pupils  is 
cultivated  by  every  teacher  who  wisely  prepares  pupils 
for  examinations.  The  highest  intellectual  training  cannot 
ignore  the  moral  element  (Chapter  Y.)  To  win  at  exam- 
inations demands  application,  self-denial  and  a  laudable 
ambition.  Pupils  who  strive  to  gain  certificates  are  on  the 
average  better  behaved  than  those  who  have  no  wish 
to  secure  them. 

"It  should  always  be  recollected  that  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  the  miniature  struggle  in  examinations  is  preparatory  to  the 
real  encounter  of  life.  It  is  not  only  because  it  leads  men  to  lay 
up  weapons  in  the  way  of  acquirements,  or  to  strengthen  the  sinews 
of  the  brain  by  exercise,  but  also  because  it  calls  out  the  moral 
qualities  needful  for  success  in  life — it  requires  teachableness, 
concentration,  and  above  all,  the  power  of  'enduring  hardness,' 
of  working  when  one  would  rather  not  work,  and  setting  oneself  to 
mast;r  thoroughly  what  may  be  distasteful.  I  believe  myself  that 
one  great  effort,  in  the  way  of  a  heavy  examination,  is  a  very 
valuable  piece  of  mental  discipline  ;  it  calls  out  the  courage  and  the 
resources  that  there  are  in  a  man,  and  merely  to  have  made  this 
effort  conscientiously,  and  have  done  his  best,  gives  a  moral 
elevation  to  the  character,  even  if  he  fail  in  winning  any  very 
marked  success." — Latham. 

Competitive  Examinations. — The  consideration  of 
the  prize  system  as  a  school  incentive  (Chapter  IX.)  has 
rendered  it  unnecessary  to  discuss  at  length  the  evils  of 
competitive  examinations.  If  it  is  unwise  in  practice  and 
unsound  in  principle  to  grant  such  rewards  as  prizes  to 
successful  competitors  in  the  Public  Schools,  scholarships 
awarded  to  High  School  or  University  students  on  the 
results  of  a  competitive  examination  cannot  be  well 
defended.  Fortunately,  public  opinion  in  this  country 
having  generally  condemned  any  expenditure  of  public 
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money  for  purposes  of  this  kind,  private  generosity  has  not 
grown  so  much  as  to  make  the  evil  of  competitive  examina- 
tions very  noticeable. 

An  English  writer,  in  referring  to  the  evils  of  competi- 
tive examinations,  remarks  : 

"But  the  effect  on  schools  is  much  greater  and  more  serious. 
For  the  winning  of  these  scholarships  has  become  the  great  object 
of  many,  if  not  most,  schools.  Boys  go  up  and  try  at  one  college 
after  another  under  the  advice  of  judicious  men,  who  know  the 
probable  standard  at  each  college.  Scholarship  classes  are  formed 
at  school,  examination  papers  are  studied,  regular  education  is  laid 
aside  for  special  preparation,  the  boy  is  cleverly  steered,  and  the 
cleverest  boy  and  cleverest  jockey,  jointly,  win  the  prize  and  divide 
the  applause  ;  the  honor  is  duly  paraded  at  the  speech-day  by  the 
smiling  headmaster  to  smiling  boys,  applause  follows,  which  lasts 
for  several  moments,  and  care  is  taken  to  have  the  success  announced 
in  all  the  papers. 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  after  a  good  many  years'  experience, 
that  the  effect  of  these  scholarships  on  schools  is  almost  unre- 
deemedly  bad.  They  are  not  necessary  as  a  stimulus  ;  they  are 
totally  inadequate  and  misleading  as  a  means  of  comparing  school 
with  school,  and  they  do  a  good  deal  in  some  cases  to  degrade  the 
work  of  masters  and  boys  alike." 

If  it  were  possible  to  grant  every  student  who  gains  a 
certain  percentage  a  scholarship,  no  serious  objection  might 
be  raised,  if  the  test  should  be  the  ordinary  qualifying 
examinations.  To  make  a  written  examination  a  mere 
struggle  for  position  among  rival  claimants  is  to  introduce  a 
method  of  measuring  relative  attainments  that  does  not,  as 
Latham  well  shows  (see  "On  the  Action  of  Examinations"), 
always  select  the  most  deserving  candidate.  Fitness  for 
responsible  positions  should,  doubtless,  demand  certain 
minimum  attainments  of  an  intellectual  nature.  Any 
additional  qualifications  deemed  requisite  should  be  those 
not  determined  by  a  written  examination.  The  struggle 
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between  rival  schools  has  its  evils.  As  regards  qualifying 
examinations,  the  rivalry  among  schools  is  to  some  extent 
unavoidable.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  education  to  pre- 
vent all  unwholesome  competition.  The  prize  and  scholar- 
ship system  is  at  variance  with  modern  views  of  motives  to 
right  action,  and  the  recognized  objections  to  the  system 
have  done  much  to  discredit  the  use  of  qualifying  examina- 
tions. It  should  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  latter 
tests  differ  very  much  in  their  purposes  and  results  from 
competitive  examinations. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 
IN  1896. 

[Sections  of  the  Statute  that  have  special  reference  to  teachers. 
High  School  teachers  are  subject  to  provisions  which  are  practi- 
cally the  same.  ] 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

7. — (1)  No  person  shall  require  any  pupil  in  any  Public  School  to 
read  or  study  in  or  from  any  religious  book,  or  to  join  in  any 
exercise  of  devotion  or  religion,  objected  to  by  his  or  her  parents  or 
guardians. 

(2)  Pupils  shall  be  allowed  to  receive  such  religious  instructions 
as  their  guardians  or  parents  desire,  according  to  any  regulations 
provided  for  the  organization,  government  and  discipline  of  Public 
Schools.  54  V.  c.  55,  ss.  10,  11. 

CONTINUATION   CLASSES. 

8» — (1)  Subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Education  Department 
the  school  corporation  of  any  municipality  or  section  in  which 
there  is  no  High  School  shall  have  power  to  establish  a  continuation 
class  for  pupils  who  have  completed  the  course  of  study  prescribed 
for  Public  Schools,  and  who  have  passed  the  Public  School  leaving 
examination,  and  also  to  provide  for  such  class  suitable  accom- 
modation, and  to  impose  such  fees  for  tuition,  upon  the  pupils  in 
attendance  who  have  passed  the  said  leaving  examinations,  whether 
residents  or  non-residents  of  the  municipality,  as  they  may  deem 
expedient. 

(2)  The  school  corporation  may  admit  to  such  continuation  class 
pupils  who  have  passed  the  entrance  examination  to  a  High  School, 
but  all  such  pupils  who  are  residents  of  the  municipality  or  section 
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shall  be  exempted  from  tuition  fees.  Where  non-residents  are 
admitted,  such  fees  may  be  charged  as  the  trustees  may  deem 
expedient. 

(3)  The  course  of   study   for   continuation   classes   shall   be  the 
course  prescribed  for  the  Primary  examination  of  the   Education 
Department.     Teachers  of  continuation  classes  shall  possess  at  least 
the  qualifications  of  an  assistant  in  a  High  School,  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Education  Department  in  that  behalf. 

(4)  The   Minister   of   Education   may   apportion   to   any    school 
conducting  continuation  classes,  out  of  any  money  appropriated  by 
the   Legislature   for   that   purpose,    a    sum   equal   to   the  average 
amount  per  pupil  paid  by  the  Legislature  towards  the  maintenance 
of   High   School  pupils.      The  Municipal  Council  of    any    county 
may  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  such  classes  a  sum  equal  to  the 
legislative   grant   appropriated  by    the  Minister  of  Education  for 
such  class  or  such  further  sums  as  may  seem  expedient. 

DUTIES    OF   TEACHERS. 

76.— (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher  of  a  Public  School, 
to  teach  diligently  and  faithfully  all  the  subjects  in  the  Public 
School  course  of  study  ;  to  maintain  proper  order  and  discipline  in 
his  school ;  to  encourage  his  pupils  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  ;  to 
inculcate,  by  precept  and  example,  respect  for  religion  and  the 
principles  of  Christian  morality,  and  the  highest  regard  for  truth, 
justice,  love  of  country,  humanity,  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry, 
frugality,  purity,  temperance,  and  all  other  virtues. 

(2)  To  use  the  English  language  in  the  instruction  of  his  school 
and  in  all  communications  with  his  pupils  in  regard  to  discipline 
and  the  management  of  the  school,  except   where    impracticable, 
by  reason  of  the  pupil  not    understanding  English.     Recitations 
requiring  the  use  of  a  text-book  may  be  conducted  in  the  language 
of  the  text-book  ; 

(3)  To  see   that  the  schoolhouse  is  ready   for  the  reception   of 
pupils  at  least  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  of  opening  in   the 
morning   and   five  minutes    before    the    time  of    opening    in    the 
afternoon  ;   to  call  the  roll  every  day    according  to  the    register 
prescribed  by  the  Education  Department ;  to  enter  in  the  visitors' 
book  visits  made  to  the  school  ;  to  give  the  inspector,  trustees  and 
visitors  access,  at  all  times,  to  the  register  and  visitors'  book  ;  and 

17 
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to  deliver  the  register,  the  schoolhouse  key  and  other  school 
property  in  his  possession  to  the  corporation  employing  him  on 
demand,  or  when  his  agreement  with  such  corporation  has  expired  ; 

(4)  To  classify  the  pupils    strictly   according  to    the  course    of 
study  prescribed  by  the  Education  Department ;  to  conduct    the 
school  according  to  a  time-table,  accessible  to  pupils  and  visitors  ; 
to  prevent  the  use  by  pupils  of  unauthorized  text-books  ;  to  attend 
regularly  the  teachers'  institutes  in  the  inspectoral  division  ;   to 
notify  the  trustees  and  inspector  of  absence  from  school,  through 
illness   or  other  unavoidable  cause  ;    and   to  make  at  the  end  of 
each  school  term,  and  subject  to  revision  by    the  inspector,  such 
promotions   from  one   class  or  form   to  another  as  he  may  deem 
expedient ; 

(5)  To  hold  during  each  half  year  a  public  examination  of  the 
school,  and  to  give  due  notice  thereof  to  the  trustees,  to  any  school 
visitors  who  reside  in  the  school  section,  and  through  the  pupils, 
to  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  to  hold  such  other  examinations 
as  may  be  required  by  the  inspector  for  the  promotion  of  pupils,  or 
for  any  other  purpose  as  the  inspector  may  direct ; 

(6)  To  furnish  the  Minister  of  Education,  or  the  school  inspector 
with  any  information  which  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  give  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  school  premises,  the  discipline  of  the  school, 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  or  any  other  matter  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  school,  and  to  prepare  such  reports  of  the  corporation  employ- 
ing him  as  are  required  by  the  Education  Department ; 

(7)  To  give  assiduous  attention  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
pupils,  to  the  cleanliness,  temperature  and  ventilation  of  the  school- 
rooms, to  the  care  of  all  maps,  apparatus  and  other  school  property, 
to  the  preservation  of  shade  trees  and  the  orderly  arrangement  of 
the  play  grounds,  and  to  report  promptly  to  the  trustees  and  muni- 
cipal health  officer  the  appearance  of  any  infectious  or  contagious 
disease  in  the  school,  or  the  unsanitary  condition  of  outhouses  and 
surroundings  ; 

(8)  To  refuse  admission  to  the  school  of  any  pupil  affected  with, 
or  exposed  to  small-pox,   scarlatina,  diphtheria,  whooping-cough^ 
measles,  mumps,  or  other  contagious  disease  until  furnished  with  a 
certificate  of  a  physician  or  of  a  health  officer  to  the  effect  that 
all    danger  from  exposure    to  contact  with   such  pupil  has  passed 
away; 
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(9)  To  suspend  any  pupil  guilty  of  persistent  truancy,  violent 
opposition  to  authority,  habitual  neglect  of  duty,  the  use  of  profane 
or  improper  language  or  conduct  injurious  to  the  moral  tone  of  the 
school,  and  to  notify  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  pupil,  and  the 
Trustees,  of  such  suspension.  The  parent  or  guardian  of  any  pupil 
suspended  may  appeal  against  the  action  of  the  teacher  to  the 
trustees,  who  shall  have  power  to  consider  such  appeal  and  remove 
or  confirm  such  suspension. 

AGREEMENTS. 

7 7- — (1)  All  agreements  between  trustees  and  teachers  shall  be 
in  writing,  signed  by  the  parties  thereto,  and  shall  be  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  the  corporation  ; 

(2)  Any  teacher  who  wilfully  neglects  or  refuses  to  carry  out  his 
agreement,  shall,  on  the  complaint  of  the  trustees,  be  liable  to  the 
suspension  of  his  certificate  by  the   inspector  under  whose  juris- 
diction he  may  be  for  the  time  being  ; 

(3)  No  person  engaged  to  teach  a  public  school  shall  be  deemed  a 
qualified  teacher  who  does  not  at  the  time  of  entering  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  trustees,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  such  agree- 
ment hold  a  legal  certificate  of  qualification  ; 

(4)  Any  teacher  who  enters  into  an  agreement  with  a  Board  of 
Trustees  for  one  year,  and  who  serves  under  such  agreement  for 
three  months  or  over,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  his  salary  in  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  days  during  which  he  has  taught 
bears  to  the  whole  number  of  teaching  days  in  the  year  ; 

(5)  Every  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  his  salary  during  sickness, 
certified  by  a  physician,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  four  weeks  for 
the  entire  year  ;  this  period  may  be  increased  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
trustees. 

(6)  If  at  the  expiration  of  a  teacher's  agreement  with  a  Board  of 
Trustees  his  salary  has  not  been  paid  in  full,  such  salary  shall  con- 
tinue to  run  at  the  rate  mentioned  in  such  agreement  until  paid, 
provided  always  that  an  action  shall  be  commenced  within  three 
months  after  the  salary  is  due  and  payable  by  the  trustees.     54  V. 
c.  55,  ss.  132-137. 

(7)  All  matters  of  difference  between  trustees  and  teachers,  in 
regard  to  salary  or  other  remuneration  under  a  valid  agreement, 
shall,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  in  question,  be  brought  in  the 
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Division  Court  of  the  division  where  the   cause  of    action   arose, 
subject  to  appeal,  as  provided  by  this  Act. 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

78. — (1)  Any  person  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  who  is  not  less 
than  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character  and  who  passes 
the  examinations  prescribed  by  the  Education  Department,  may  be 
awarded  a  first,  second  or  third-class  certificate  according  to  the 
standards  required  by  such  examination  ; 

(2)  Subject  to  any  regulations  of  the  Education  Department  with 
regard  to  experience  in  actual  teaching,  certificates  of  the  first  and 
second  class  shall  be  valid  during  good  conduct ;  certificates  of  the 
third  class  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  of  three  years.     Every  third- 
class  certificate  shall  have  the  signature  of  at  least  one  Public  School 
inspector. 

(3)  The  inspectors  of  the  territorial  districts,  or  any  County  Board 
of  examiners,  may  issue  certificates  valid  only  within  the  district  of 
such  inspector,  or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Board,  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  one  year,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Education 
Department. 

(4)  Certificates  granted  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  February,  in 
the  year  1871,  shall  remain  in  force  on  the  terms  of  the  Act  under 
which  they  were  granted  ; 

(5)  First-class  certificates  issued  under  any  Act  of  this  Province 
before  the  fifteenth  day  of  February,  1871,  and  valid  on  the  24th 
day  of  March,  1874,  shall  be  valid  in  the  Province  during  the  good 
conduct  of  the  holder  thereof  ; 

(6)  Second-class  certificates  issued  and  valid  as  aforesaid,  shall, 
when  the  holders  thereof,  have  taught  for  ten  years  in  Ontario,  be 
valid  during  good  conduct  within  the  territory  in  which  granted. 

(7)  The  inspector  may  suspend    the   certificate  of   any   teacher 
under  his  jurisdiction  for  inefficiency,  misconduct,  or  a  violation  of 
this  Act  or  of  the  regulations  of  the  Education  Department.     In 
every  case  of  suspension,  he  shall  notify  in  writing  the  trustees 
concerned,  and  the  teacher,  of  the  reasons  for  such  suspension  ; 

(8)  The  inspector  shall  forthwith  call  a  meeting  of  the  County 
Board   of   his   inspectoral  division   for   the   consideration  of   such 
suspension,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  teacher  so 
suspended,  and  the  decision  of  the  Board  shall  be  final.     54  V.  c. 
55,  ss.  140-144  (1-3.) 
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HOLIDAYS. 

89.— (1)  The  Public  School  teaching  year  shall  consist  of  two 
terms  :  in  rural  schools  the  first  term  shall  begin  on  the  third 
Monday  of  August,  and  end  on  the  22nd  day  of  December ;  the 
second  term  shall  begin  on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  and  end  on  the 
30th  day  of  June  ; 

(2)  In  urban  municipalities  the  first  term  shall  begin  on  the  first 
day  of  September,   and  end  on  the  22nd  day  of  December ;    the 
second  term  shall  begin  on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  and  end  on  the 
30th  day  of  June  ; 

(3)  Every  Saturday,  every  public   holiday,   the  week  following 
Easter  Sunday,  and  every  day  proclaimed  a  holiday  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  municipality  in  which  the  teacher  is  engaged,  shall  be  a 
holiday  in  Public  Schools.     54  V.  c.  55,  s.  173  (1-3). 

(4)  In  the  territorial  districts  the  trustees  of  any  rural  school  may 
allot  the  time  herein  allowed  for  holidays  at  Easter  and  midsummer 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  pupils  and  teachers,  provided  always  that 
the  same  number  of  holidays  be  allowed  and  in  periods  of  the  same 
duration  as  herein  set  forth. 

AUTHORIZED    BOOKS. 

<)0. — (1)  Any  authorized  text-book  in  actual  use  in  any  Public  or 
Model  School  may  be  changed  by  the  teacher  of  such  school  for  any 
other  authorized  text-book  in  the  same  subject  on  the  written 
approval  of  the  trustees  and  the  inspector,  provided  always  such 
change  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  term,  and  at  least  six 
months  after  such  approval  has  been  given  ; 

(2)  In  case  any  teacher  shall  negligently  or  wilfully  permit  any 
unauthorized  text-book  to  be  used  by  the  pupils  of  his  school,  he 
shall  for  each  such  offence,  on  conviction  thereof  before  a  Police 
Magistrate  or  Justice  of  the  Peace,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  payable 
to  the  municipality  for  Public  School  purposes,  not  exceeding  $10, 
together  with  costs,  as  the  Police  Magistrate  or  Justice  may  think 
fit.  54  V.  c.  55,  ss.  174-176. 

SCHOOL    VISITORS. 

9*4.— (1)  Judges,  members  of  the  Legislature,  members  of  County 
Councils,  and  aldermen  shall  be  school  visitors  in  the  municipalities 
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where  they   respectively   reside.     All   clergymen    shall   be   school 
visitors  in  the  municipalities  where  they  have  pastoral  charge. 

(2)  School  visitors  may  visit  Public  Schools  as  in  this  Act  pro- 
vided. They  may  also  attend  the  examination  of  schools,  and  at 
the  time  of  any  such  visit,  may  examine  the  progress  of  the  pupils, 
and  the  state  and  management  of  the  school,  and  give  such  advice 
to  the  teacher  and  pupils,  and  any  others  present,  as  they  deem 
expedient.  54  V.  c.  55,  ss.  184-185. 

PENALTIES   AND    PROHIBITIONS. 

96.  No  Public  School  Trustee  shall  be  eligible  to  appointment  as 
Public  School  inspector  or  teacher,  within  the  section  of  which  he  is 
a  trustee  ;  nor  shall  the  teacher  of  any  Public,  High,  or  Separate 
school  hold  the  office  of  Public  School  Trustee,  nor  shall  an  inspector 
be  a  teacher  or  trustee  of  any  Public,  High  or  Separate  school  while 
he  holds  the  office  of  inspector.  54  V.  c.  55,  s.  189. 

10O.  Any  person  who  wilfully  disturbs,  interrupts,  or  disquiets 
the  proceedings  of  any  school  meeting  authorized  to  be  held  by  this 
Act,  or  anyone  who  wilfully  interrupts  or  disquiets  any  public 
school  established  and  conducted  under  its  authority,  or  other 
school,  by  rude  or  indecent  behavior,  or  by  making  a  noise  either 
within  the  place  or  where  such  school  is  kept  or  held,  or  so  near 
thereto  as  to  disturb  the  order  of  exercises  of  the  school,  shall,  for 
each  offence,  on  conviction  thereof  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
on  the  oath  of  one  credible  witness,  forfeit  and  pay  for  Public 
School  purposes  to  the  school  section,  city,  town,  or  village  within 
which  the  offence  was  committed,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $20  together 
with  the  costs  of  the  conviction,  as  the  said  Justice  may  think  fit. 
54  V.  c.  55,  s.  193. 

HI. — (1)  If  any  trustee  of  a  Public  School  knowingly  signs  a  false 
report,  or  if  any  teacher  of  a  Public  School  keeps  a  false  school 
register,  or  makes  a  false  return,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  larger 
sum  than  the  just  proportion  of  school  moneys  coming  to  such 
school,  or  for  any  other  improper  purpose,  the  trustee  or  teacher 
shall,  for  every  offence,  forfeit  to  the  Public  School  Fund  of  the 
municipality  the  sum  of  $20  for  which  any  person  whatever  may 
prosecute  him  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  the  trustee  or 
teacher  may  be  convicted  on  the  oath  of  one  credible  witness  other 
than  the  prosecutor  ; 
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(2)  If  upon  conviction,  the  penalty  is  not  forthwith  paid,  the 
same  shall,  under  the  warrant  of  the  Justice,  be  levied  with  costs 
by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  offender,  and 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Justice  to  Public  School  Board.  54  V.  c.  55, 

s.  208,  (1-2). 

GENERAL    PROHIBITIONS. 

113.— (1)  No  teacher,  trustee,  inspector,  or  other  person  officially 
connected  with  the  Education  Department,  the  Normal,  Model, 
Public,  or  High  schools  or  Collegiate  institutes,  shall  become  or  act 
as  agent  for  any  person  or  persons  to  sell,  or  in  any  way  to  promote 
the  sale  for  such  person  or  persons,  of  any  school,  library,  prize  or 
text-book,  map,  chart,  school  apparatus,  furniture  or  stationery,  or 
shall  receive  compensation  or  other  remuneration  or  equivalent  for 
such  sale,  or  for  the  promotion  of  sale  in  any  way  whatsoever  ; 

(2)  Any  teacher  who  refuses  to  give  up  possession  of  any  visitors' 
book,  school  register,  schoolhouse  key  or  any  other  school  property 
in  his  possession  shall  not  be  deemed  a  qualified  teacher  until 
restitution  is  made,  and  shall  also  forfeit  any  claim  which  he  may 
have  against  the  said  trustees.  54  V.  c.  55,  s.  210  (1-2). 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

• 

FORM  I. 

Reading. — The  use  of  the  Tablets  and  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the 
First  Reader. 

Spelling  and  Writing. — From  reading  lessons  on  slates  and  orally, 
writing  from  blackboard  copies— simple  letters  and  words. 

Geography. — Conversations  respecting  the  earth  ;  explanation  of 
any  reference  to  places  that  occur  in  the  reading  lessons. 

Grammar  and  Composition.—  Oral  exercises  in  language,  cor- 
rection of  common  mistakes  in  conversation. 

Arithmetic. — Notation  and  numeration  to  1,000  ;  addition  and 
subtraction  ;  mental  arithmetic. 

Drawing.—  The  exercises  in  First  Reader  and  blackboard  exer- 
cises. 
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FORM  II. 

Reading. — The  Second  Reader;  easy  questions  in  the  literature 
of  every  lesson. 

Spelling  and  Writing. — Oral  spelling,  and  dictation  on  slates  and 
paper ;  writing  on  slates ;  blackboard  exercises ;  copy-books  in 
senior  divisions. 

Geography. — Local  geography  and  elementary  definitions  ;  map 
of  the  world. 

Grammar  and  Composition. — Oral  and  written  exercises  in  lan- 
guage ;  correction  of  common  mistakes  in  conversation. 

Arithmetic. — Notation  and  numeration  to  1,000,000;  multiplica- 
tion and  division  ;  mental  arithmetic. 

Physiology  and  Temperance. — Conversations  on  temperance,  the 
use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  the  laws  of  health. 

Drawing. — Authorized  Drawing  Course,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

FORM  III. 

Reading. — The  Third  Reader  ;  literature  of  every  lesson. 

Spelling  and  Writing.  — Course  in  Form  II.  continued ;  copy 
writing  ;  business  forms. 

Geography. — Definitions  ;  simple  Map  geography  ;  North  America 
and  Ontario  ;  map  drawing. 

Grammar  and  Composition — Classes  of  words  and  their  inflections  ; 
simple  descriptive  writing,  and  letter  writing. 

History. — Conversations  on  British  and  Canadian  History. 

Arithmetic. — Bills  and  accounts;  elementary  reduction;  com- 
pound rules  ;  mental  arithmetic. 

Physiology  and  Temperance. — Conversations  on  temperance  ;  the 
physical  effects  of  intoxicating  liquors  ;  importance  of  exercise,  etc. 

Drawing. — Authorized  Drawing  Course,  Nos.  3  and  4. 

FORM  IV. 

Reading. — The  Fourth  Reader  ;  the  literature  of  every  lesson. 

Spelling  and  Writing. — Systematic  orthography  and  orthoepy  ; 
business  forms  and  single  entry,  without  a  text-book. 

Geography. — Geography  of  the  continents,  Canada  and  Ontario  ; 
map  drawing. 
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Grammar  and  Composition. — Elements  of  formal  grammar  and 
composition.  Descriptive,  narrative  and  letter  writing. 

History. — Leading  events  in  Canadian  History.  Oral  teaching  of 
British  History. 

Arithmetic. — Review  of  elementary  work,  multiples,  fractions, 
percentage,  interest,  mental  arithmetic. 

Physiology  and  Temperance. — Digestion,  respiration,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  the  nervous  system.  The  effects  of  alcohol 
and  narcotics.  Exercise,  cleanliness. 

Drawing. — Authorized  Drawing  Book,  No.  5. 

Writing. — Authorized  Copy  Book,  No.  6. 

Literature. — Selections  prescribed  for  the  High  School  Entrance 
Examinations  : 

1897.— I.,  Tom  Brown  ;  V.,  Pictures  of  Memory  ;  X.,  The  Bare- 
.foot  Boy  ;  XVIII.,  The  Vision  of  Mirza— First  reading.  XX.,  The 
Vision  of  Mirza — Second  reading.  XXIII. ,  On  His  Own  Blindness  ; 
XXVI.,  From  "The  Deserted  Village";  XXXII.,  Flow  Gently, 
Sweet  Afton;  XXXVII. ,  The  Bell  of  Atri  ;  XLIL,  Lady  Clare; 
LXVIII.,  The  Heroine  of  Vercheres  ;  LXXVL,  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  ;  LXXXIX.,  After  Death  in  Arabia  ;  XCL,  Robert  Burns  ; 
XCIV.,  The  Ride  from  Ghent  to  Aix  ;  XCVI.,  Canada  and  the 
United  States;  XCVIII.,  National  Morality;  CL,  Scene  from 
"King  John." 

1898.— III.,  Loss  of  the  Sirkenhead ;  XL,  The  Evening  Cloud; 
XII.,  The  Truant;  XVI.,  The  Humble  Bee;  XXIV.,  The  Face 
Against  the  Pane  ;  XXVII.,  The  Battle  of  Bannockburn ;  XXXIII., 
The  Skylark  ;  XXXIV.,  Death  of  Little  Nell ;  XXXIX.,  A  Psalm 
of  Life  ;  LI. ,  The  Heroes  of  the  Long  Sault ;  LVI. ,  The  Honest 
Man;  LIX.,  Yarrow  Un  visited ;  LXIIL,  The  Exile  of  Erin; 
LXIV.,  Ye  Mariners  of  England;  LXIX.,  The  Changeling; 
LXXIX.,  The  Capture  of  Quebec;  LXXXVIL,  The  Song  of  the 
Shirt ;  XC V. ,  A  Forced  Recruit  at  Solf erino. 

Selections  for  Memorization,  1897  and  1898  : 

(1)  The  Bells  of  Shandon,  pp.  51-52.  (2)  To  Mary  in  Heaven,  pp. 
97,  98.  (3)  Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells,  pp.  121,  122.  (4)  Lady  Clare, 
pp.  128-130.  (5)  Lead,  Kindly  Light,  p.  145.  (6)  Before  Sedan,  p. 
199.  (7)  The  Three  Fishers,  p.  220.  (8)  The  Forsaken  Merman,  pp. 
298-302.  (9)  To  a  Skylark,  pp.  317-320.  (10)  Elegy,  written  in  a 
Country  Churchyard,  pp.  331-335. 
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FORM  V. 


(The  curriculum  for  the  Fifth  Form  is  substantially  that  for  Form 
I.  of  the  High  School.  The  course  for  Continuation  Classes  is  the 
same  as  that  which  is  prescribed  for  the  Primary  Examinations, 
Forms  I.  and  II.  ,  of  the  High  School.  ) 

Literature.  —  Selections  from  the  High  School  Reader,  prescribed 
for  the  Public  School  Leaving  Examination  : 

1897.—  V.,  To  Daffodils  ;  XX.,  The  Bard  ;  XXXI.,  To  a  High- 
land Girl  ;  XXXIV.,  The  Well  of  St.  Keyne  ;  XXXVI.,  Go  Where 
Glory  Waits  Thee  ;  XXXVII.,  Dear  Harp  of  My  Country  ;  XLI., 
The  Cloud  ;  XL  VI.,  The  Bridge  of  Sighs  ;  LI.,  Horatius  ;  LXVIL, 
The  Hanging  of  the  Crane;  LXXIX.,  The  Lord  of  Burleigh  ; 
LXXXL,  The  .Revenue. 

1898.—  XVIII.,  Rule  Britannia  ;  XXVIII.,  The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night  ;  XXXV.,  The  Isles  of  Greece  ;  XXXVII.,  Dear  Harp  of  My 
Country  ;  XLVL,  The  Bridge  of  Sighs  ;  LI.,  Horatius  ;  LIV.,  My 
Kate  ;  LXIL,  The  Cane-bottomed  Chair  ;  LXVIL,  The  Hanging  of 
the  Crane;  LXXVL,  Barbara  Freitchie  ;  LXXIX.,  The  Lord  of 
Burleigh  ;  LXXXI.  ,  The  Revenge. 


HIGH   SCHOOL  COURSE   OF   STUDY. 
FORM  I. 

Reading. — Practice  in  Oral  Reading  ;  Spelling. 

English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric. — Etymology  and  Syntax,  includ- 
ing the  inflection,  classification,  and  elementary  analysis  of  words 
and  the  logical  structure  of  the  sentence  ;  rhetorical  structure  of 
the  sentence  and  paragraph  ;  exercises  chiefly  on  passages  from 
authors  not  prescribed. 

English  Composition.  —  Essays  on  familiar  subjects ;  familiar 
letters. 

English  Poetical  Literature. — Intelligent  and  appreciative  compre- 
hension of  the  prescribed  texts  ;  memorization  of  the  finest  pas- 
sages ;  Supplementary  Reading  from  authors  provided  in  the  High 
School  library  or  supplied  by  pupils  under  the  authority  of  the 
High  School  Board  ;  oral  reading  of  the  texts. 
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History. — The  History  of  Canada  ;  British  History  begun. 

Geography. — The  building  up  of  the  earth  ;  its  land  surface  ;  the 
ocean  ;  comparison  of  continents  as  to  physical  features,  natural 
products  and  inhabitants  ;  relations  of  physical  conditions  to  animal 
and  vegetable  products,  and  of  natural  products  and  geographical 
condition  to  the  occupations  of  the  people  and  national  progress. 

Form,  size  and  motions  of  the  earth  ;  lines  drawn  on  the  map, 
with  reasons  for  their  position  ;  relation  of  the  positions  of  the  earth 
with  respect  to  the  sun,  to  light  and  temperature  ;  the  air ;  its 
movements  ;  causes  affecting  climate. 

Natural  and  manufactured  products  of  the  countries  of  the  world, 
with  their  exports  and  imports  ;  transcontinental  commercial  high- 
ways and  their  relation  to  centres  of  population  ;  internal  commer- 
cial highways  of  Canada  and  the  chief  internal  commercial  highways 
of  the  United  States  ;  commercial  relations  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies. 

Forms  of  government  in  the  countries  of  the  world  and  their 
relation  to  civilization. 

Arithmetic  and  Mensuration.  —Proofs  of  elementary  rules  in 
Arithmetic ;  Fractions  (theory  and  proofs) ;  Commercial  Arith- 
metic ;  Mental  Arithmetic  ;  Mensuration  of  rectilinear  figures. 

Algebra. — Elementary  rules  ;  Highest  Common  Measure  ;  Lowest 
Common  Multiple  ;  Fractions  begun. 

Drawing. — Object  and  Model  Drawing  ;  Perspective. 

Writing  and  Bookkeeping. — Writing  ;  Bookkeeping  by  single  and 
double  entry  ;  commercial  forms  ;  general  business  transactions. 

Stenography. — The  elements  of  Pitman's  system. 

Latin. — The  Elementary  Latin  Book,  grammar,  composition,  and 
sight-reading. 

Greek. — The  Beginners'  Greek  Book  begun. 

French. — The  Elementary  French  Book,  grammar,  composition, 
conversation,  dictation,  and  sight-reading. 

Botany. — The  practical  study  of  representatives  of  the  following 
natural  orders  of  flowering  plants  : 

Ranunculacea:,  Cruciferse,  Malvaceae,  Leguminosse,  Rosacese, 
Sapindacese,  Umbelliferse,  Composite,  Labiatai,  Cupulifera?,  Araceaj, 
Liliacea3,  Iridacece,  Coniferse,  and  Graminese  (types  contained  in 
text-book). 

Drawing  and  description  of  plants  and  their  classification. 
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Comparison  of  different  organs,  morphplogy  of  root,  stem,  leaves 
and  hairs,  parts  of  the  flowers,  germination,  reproduction  of  flower- 
ing plants,  pollination,  fertilization,  and  the  nature  of  fruits  and 
seeds. 

FORM  II. 

Reading. — The  course  in  Form  I.  continued. 

English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric. — The  course  in  Form  I.  con- 
tinued, with  the  main  facts  in  the  development  of  the  language. 

English  Composition. — The  course  in  Form  I.  continued. 

English  Poetical  Literature. — The  course  in  Form  I.  continued, 
with  the  prescribed  texts. 

History. — Great  Britain  and  Canada  from  1763  to  1871,  with  the 
outlines  of  the  preceding  periods  of  British  History.  The  Geography 
relating  to  the  History  prescribed. 

Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. — Course  in  Arithmetic  in  Form  I. 
reviewed  and  completed.  Mensuration :  right  parallelepipeds, 
pyramids,  and  prisms  ;  the  circle,  sphere,  cylinder,  and  cone. 

Algebra. — The  course  in  Form  I.  reviewed  and  completed,  with 
simple  equations  of  one,  two,  and  three  unknown  quantities  ;  simple 
problems. 

Geometry. — Euclid  ;  Book  I.  ;  deductions. 

Latin. — The  course  in  Form  I.  continued,  with  the  prescribed 
author. 

Greek. — The  Beginner's  Greek  Book,  to  p.  301  ;  sight  translation. 

French. — The  course  in  Form  I.  continued,  with  the  Reader. 

German.—  The  High  School  German  Grammar  ;  grammar  ;  com- 
position ;  conversation  ;  dictation  ;  the  Reader  ;  sight-reading. 

Physics.  — An  experimental  course  defined  as  follows  : 

Metric  system  of  weights  and  measures.  Use  of  the  balance. 
Phenomena  of  gravitation.  Matter  attracts  matter.  Laws  of 
attraction.  Cavendish  experiment.  Attraction  independent  of 
condition.  Illustration  of  weight  of  gasses,  liquids,  and  solids. 
Specific  gravity. 

Meaning  of  the  term  "  a  form  of  matter."  All  matter  may 
be  subjected  to  transmutation;  "Chemistry;"  application  of 
measurement  by  weight  (mass)  to  such  transmutation  leads  to  the 
theory  of  elements.  Matter  indestructible. 

Meaning  of  "Force."  Various  manifestations  of  force,  with 
illustrations  from  the  phenomena  of  electricity,  magnetism  and 
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heat.  Force  measured  in  gravitation  units  ;  consequent  double 
meaning  of  the  terms  expressing  units  of  weight  as  mass,  and  units 
of  weight  as  force. 

Meaning    of   "  Work."     Measurement    of    work   in    gravitation 
units. 
Meaning  of  "  Energy  "  : 

Effects  of  force  continuously  applied  to  matter.  Laws  of  matter 
in  motion.  Velocity.  Acceleration.  Statement  of  Newton's  Laws 
of  Motion.  Definition  of  "  Mass."  Meaning,  value,  and  applica- 
tion of  "  g."  Mass  a  measure  of  matter. 

Conservation  of  Energy.  Energy,  like  matter,  indestructible  and 
transmutable. 

Study  of  the  states  of  matter.  Properties  and  laws  of  gasses, 
liquids,  and  solids.  Laws  of  diffusion. 

Elementary  laws  of  heat.  Mechanical  equivalent.  Latent  heat. 
Specific  heat.  Calorie. 

Writing  and  Bookkeeping. — Writing  ;  bookkeeping  by  single  and 
double  entry  ;  business  forms,  usages,  and  correspondence. 

Stenography. — Course  in  Form  I.  continued. 

FORM  III. 

English  Composition. — Essay  writing. 

English  Poetical  Literature. — Course  in  Form  II., continued,  with 
the  prescribed  texts. 

History. — Outlines  of  Roman  History  to  the  death  of  Augustus, 
and  of  Greek  History  to  the  battle  of  Chaeronea.  The  geography 
relating  to  the  history  prescribed. 

Algebra. — Course  in  Form  II.  reviewed  ;  Square  Root ;  Indices  ; 
Surds  ;  quadratics  of  one  and  two  unknown  quantities. 

Geometry. — Euclid  ;  Books  I.,  II.  and  III.     Deductions. 

Latin. — Course  in  Form  II., continued  ;  with  the  prescribed  texts. 

Greek.—      " 

French.—     " 

German. —  "  "  "  "  "  " 

Chemistry. — An  experimental  course  defined  as  follows  : 

Properties  of  Hydrogen,  Chlorine,  Oxygen,  Sulphur,  Nitrogen, 
Carbon,  and  their  more  important  compounds. 

Nomenclature.  Laws  of  combination  of  the  elements.  The 
Atomic  Theory  and  Molecular  Theory. 
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Physics. — ELECTRICITY. — Voltaic 'cells,  common  kinds;  chemical 
action  in  the  cell ;  magnetic  effects  of  the  current  ;  chemical  effects 
of  the  current ;  voltameter  ;  astatic  and  tangent  galvanometers  ; 
simple  notions  of  potential  ;  Ohm's  law,  with  units  ;  best  arrange- 
ment of  cells ;  electric  light,  arc  and  incandescent ;  magnetism  ; 
inclination  and  declination  of  compass  ;  current  induction  ;  induction 
coil ;  dynamo  and  motor ;  electric  bell ;  telegraph  ;  telephone  ; 
electro-plating. 

SOUND. — Caused  by  vibrations  ;  illustration  of  vibrations,  pen- 
dulums ;  rods,  strings,  membranes,  plates,  columns  of  air ;  propa- 
gated by  waves  ;  its  velocity  ;  determination  of  velocity  ;  pitch  ; 
standard  forks,  acoustical,  C  =  512,  musical,  A  =  870  ;  intervals  ; 
harmonic  scale  ;  diatonic  scale  ;  equally  tempered  scale  ;  vibration 
of  air  in  open  and  closed  tubes,  with  wave-lengths  ;  resonators  ; 
nodes  and  loops  ;  vibration  of  strings  and  wires ;  reflection  of 
sound  ;  manometric  flames. 

LIGHT. — Rectilinear  propagation  ;  image  through  a  pin-hole  ; 
beam  ;  pencil ;  photometry  ;  shadow  and  grease-spot  photometers  ; 
reflection  and  scattering  of  light  ;  laws  of  reflection  :  images  in 
plain  mirrors  ;  multiple  images  in  inclined  mirrors  ;  concave  and 
convex  mirrors  ;  drawing  images  ;  refraction  ;  laws  and  index  of 
refraction  ;  total  reflexion  ;  path  through  a  prism  ;  lenses  ;  drawing 
image  produced  by  a  lens  ;  simple  microscope  ;  dispersion  and  color  ; 
spectrum  ;  recomposition  of  white  light. 

Botany. — The  practical  study  of  representatives  of  the  flowering 
plants  of  the  locality  and  representatives  of  the  chief  subdivisions  of 
cryptogams,  such  as  a  fern,  a  lycopod,  a  horsetail,  a  liverwort,  a 
moss,  a  lichen,  a  mushroom  and  a  chara. 

The  drawing  and  description  of  parts  of  plants  and  classification. 

Comparison  of  different  organs,  morphology  of  root,  stem,  leaves 
and  hair,  parts  of  the  flower,  reproduction  of  flowering  plants, 
pollination,  fertilization,  and  the  nature  of  fruit  and  seeds. 

FORM  IV. 

English  Composition. — Course  in  Form  III.,  continued. 

English  Poetical  Literature. — Course  in  Form  III., continued, with 
the  prescribed  texts. 

History. — English  History  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  1763. 
Ancient  History :  the  course  in  Form  III. ,  reviewed.  The  Geography 
relating  to  the  History  prescribed. 
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Algebra. — Course  in  Form  III.,  reviewed.  Theory  of  Divisors; 
Ratio,  Proportion  and  Variation  ;  Progressions  ;  Notation  ;  Permu- 
tations and  combinations  ;  Binomial  Theorem  ;  Interest  Forms  ; 
Annuities. 

Geometry. — Euclid,  The  course  in  Forms  II.  and  III.,  reviewed  ; 
Books,  4  and  6  ;  Definitions  of  Book  5  ;  Deductions. 

Trigonometry. — Trigonometrical  ratios,  with  their  relations  to 
each  other ;  Sines,  etc. ,  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  angles  with 
deduced  formulas  ;  Use  of  Logarithms ;  Solution  of  Triangles  ; 
Expressions  for  the  area  of  triangles  ;  Radii  of  circumscribed, 
inscribed  and  escribed  circles. 

Latin. — Course  in  Form  III. ,  continued,  with  the  prescribed  texts. 

Greek.— 

French.—     " 

German.—    " 

Physics. — An  experimental  course  defined  as  follows  : 

MECHANICS. — Uniformly  accelerated  rectilineal  motion,  particu- 
larly under  gravity,  composition  and  resolution  of  forces  ;  triangle 
and  parallelogram  of  forces  ;  friction  ;  polygon  of  forces,  with  easy 
examples. 

HYDROSTATICS. — Fluid  pressure  at  a  point ;  pressure  on  a  hori- 
zontal plane ;  pressure  on  an  inclined  plane ;  resultant  vertical 
pressure,  and  resultant  horizontal  pressure,  when  fluid  is  under  air 
pressure  and  when  not ;  transmission  of  pressure  ;  Bramah's  press  ; 
equilibrium  of  liquids  of  unequal  density  in  a  bent  tube ;  the 
barometer  ;  air  pump  ;  water-pump,  common  and  force  ;  siphon. 

ELECTRICITY. — Voltaic  cells,  common  kinds ;  chemical  action  in 
the  cell ;  magnetic  effects  of  the  current ;  chemical  effects  of  the 
current ;  voltameter  ;  astatic  and  tangent  galvanometers  ;  simple 
notions  of  potential ;  Ohm's  law,  with  units  ;  best  arrangement 
of  cells  ;  electric  light,  arc  and  incandescent ;  magnetism  ;  inclina- 
tion and  declination  of  compass ;  current  induction ;  induction 
coil,  dynamo  and  motor ;  electric  bell,  telegraph,  telephone ; 
electro-plating. 

SOUND. — Caused  by  vibrations  ;  illustration  of  vibrations,  pendu- 
lums, rods,  strings,  membranes,  plates,  columns  of  air  ;  propagated 
by  waves  ;  its  velocity  ;  determination  of  velocity  ;  pitch,  standard 
forks,  acoustical,  C  =  512,  musical,  A  =  870 ;  intervals  ;  harmonic 
scale ;  diatonic  scale  ;  equally  tempered  scale ;  vibration  of  air  in 
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open  and  closed  tubes,  with  wave-lengths  ;  resonators ;  nodes  and 
loops  ;  vibration  of  strings  and  wires ;  reflection  of  sound  ;  mano- 
metric  flames. 

LIGHT. — Rectilinear  propagation  ;  image  through  a  pin-hole  ; 
beam,  pencil ;  photometry  ;  shadow  and  grease-spot  photometers  ; 
reflection  and  scattering  of  light ;  laws  of  reflection  ;  images  in 
plain  mirrors  ;  multiple  images  in  inclined  mirrors  ;  concave  and 
convex  mirrors  ;  drawing  images ;  refraction  ;  laws  and  index  of 
refraction  ;  total  reflection  ;  path  through  a  prism  ;  lenses  ;  draw- 
ing image  produced  by  a  lens  ;  simple  microscope  ;  dispersion  and 
color  ;  spectrum  ;  recomposition  of  white  light. 

Chemistry. — Chemical  Theory. 

The  practical  study  of  the  following  elements,  with  their  most 
characteristic  compounds,  in  illustration  of  MendelejefTs  classifi- 
cation of  the  Elements  : 

Hydrogen  ;  Sodium  ;  Potassium  ;  Magnesium,  Zinc  ;  Calcium, 
Strontium,  Barium ;  Boron,  Aluminium ;  Carbon,  Silicon,  Tin, 
Lead  ;  Nitrogen,  Phosphorous,  Arsenic,  Antimony,  Bismuth  ;  Oxy- 
gen, Sulphur  ;  Fluorine,  Chlorine,  Bromine,  Iodine  ;  Manganese, 
Iron. 

Elementary  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Biology. — ELEMENTS  OF  ZOOLOGY. — Thorough  examination  of  the 
external  form,  the  gills,  and  the  viscera  of  some  common  fish. 
Study  of  the  prepared  skeleton  of  the  same.  Demonstration  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems  and  the  sense 
organs,  as  far  as  these  can  be  studied  without  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope. 

Comparison  of  the  structure  of  the  frog  with  that  of  the  fish. 
The  skeleton  of  the  pectoral  and  pelvic  girdles,  and  of  the  append- 
ages of  the  frog,  and  the  observation  of  the  chief  facts  in  the 
development  of  its  spawn,  till  the  adult  form  is  attained. 

Examination  of  the  external  form  of  a  turtle  and  a  snake. 

Examination  of  the  structure  of  a  pigeon  or  a  fowl. 

Study  of  the  skeleton,  and  also  of  the  teeth  and  viscera  of  a  cat 
or  dog. 

Study  of  a  crayfish  as  a  type  of  the  Arthropods. 

Comparison  of  the  crayfish  with  an  insect  (grasshopper,  cricket  or 
cockroach)  ;  also  with  a  millepede  and  a  spider. 

Examination  of  an  earthworm  and  a  leech. 
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Study  of  a  fresh-water  mussel  and  a  pond  snail. 

The  principles  of  zoological  nomenclature  as  illustrated  by  some 
of  the  common  fresh-water  fish,  such  as  the  sucker  and  herring, 
bass  and  perch. 

Study  of  an  amoeba  or  paramoecium  as  a  type  of  a  unicellular 
animal. 

The  modifications  of  the  form  of  the  body  in  vertebrates  in  con- 
nection with  different  methods  of  locomotion. 

ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY. -The  practical  study  of  representatives 
of  the  flowering  plants  of  the  locality  in  which  the  preparatory 
school  is  situated,  and  representatives  of  the  chief  subdivisions  of 
cryptograms,  such  as  a  fern,  a  lycopod,  a  horsetail,  a  liverwort,  a 
moss,  a  lichen,  a  mushroom,  and  a  chara. 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the 
Bean  and  the  Maize. 

The  drawing  and  description  of  parts  of  plants  and  classification. 

Comparison  of  different  organs,  morphology  of  root,  stem,  leaves 
and  hair,  parts  of  the  flower,  reproduction  of  flowering  plants, 
pollination,  fertilization,  and  the  nature  of  fruit  and  seeds. 

NOTE. — The  Romanmethod  of  pronouncing  Latin  is  recommended, 
a  as  in  far,  a  the  same  sound  but  shorter  ;  e  like  a  in  fate,  8  as  in 
set ;  I  as  in  machine  ;  i  as  in  Jit ;  o  as  in  note  ;  6  as  in  obey  ;  u  as  in 
rude,;  %  as  in  full ;  j  (i.e.,  i  consonant)  like  y  in  year ;  c  and  g 
always  hard  as  in  can  go  ;  t  always  as  t,  never  as  sh  ;  v  =  w  ;  s  =  * 
in  this,  never  z  as  in  his  ;  ai  =  ai  as  in  aisle  ;  ae  as  ai  in  aisle,  or  ay 
as  in  bay  ;  au  as  ou  in  our  ;  ei  as  in  feint ;  eu  =  %h — oo  ;  oe  as  oi  in 
oil }'  ui  almost  as  we. 


FORM   EXAMINATIONS. 

Subjects. 

Examinations  will  be  held  annually  by  the  Education  Department 
on  the  subjects  of  the  High  School  courses  of  study  in  accordance 
with  the  following  scheme  : 

FIRST  FORM  EXAMINATION. — Subjects:  Drawing,  Writing,  Book- 
keeping and  Commercial  Transactions,  Geography,  Botany,  Reading. 

SECOND  FORM  EXAMINATION. — (1)  Subjects:  Part  I. — English 
Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  the  History  of 
18 
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Great  Britain  and  Canada,  Physics.  Part  II. — English  Composition, 
English  Literature,  Algebra,  Geometry.  (2)  Optional  Subjects : 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  German. 

THIRD  FORM  EXAMINATION. — Subject*;  English  Composition, 
English  Poetical  Literature,  Ancient  History,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Latin,  French  or  German,  with  (a)  Greek,  or  (b)  the  second  Modern 
Language  and  Chemistry,  or  (c)  Physics,  Botany  and  Chemistry. 

FOURTH  FORM  EXAMINATION. — Subjects:  Parti. — English  Com- 
position, English  Poetical  Literature,  English  and  Ancient  History, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry.  Part  II. — Latin,  French  or 
German,  Physics,  with  (a)  Greek,  or  (b)  the  second  Modern  Language, 
or  (c)  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

COMMERCIAL  EXAMINATION.  —  Subject* :  Those  prescribed  for 
Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  Second  Form  Examinations  (number  of 
papers  and  values  being  the  same),  with,  in  addition,  Writing, 
Bookkeeping  and  Commercial  Transactions,  and  Stenography  of 
Form  II. 

Number  and  Values  of  Papers. 

The  number  and  the  values  of  the  papers  in  each  subject  shall  be 
as  follows  : 

FIRST  FORM  EXAMINATIONS. 

SUBJECTS.  NO.  OF  PAPERS.        VALUES. 

Drawing One   100 

Writing,  Bookkeeping  and  Commercial 

Transactions „      100 

Geography ,      '100 

Botany    ..      100 

Reading No  paper  ;  oral  examination 50 

SECOND  FORM  EXAMINATIONS. 
Part  I. 

English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric    One   200 

Arithmetic  and  Mensuration M      200 

History  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  .    . .       , 150 

Physics   „     100 

Part  II. 

English  Composition    One   100 

English  Literature   150 

Algebra »      150 

Geometry    ...    •       100 
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Optional. 

Latin One  150 

Greek „  150 

French    „  150 

German ,,  150 

THIRD  FORM  EXAMINATIONS. 

English  Composition    One  100 

English  Literature  ,,  150 

Algebra ,,  150 

Geometry   ,,  ......  125 

Ancient  History   ,,  75 

Physics   ti  75 

Botany    ,,  75 

Chemistry ,,  75 

*Latin     Two 150 

*Greek    „  150 

•French ,  150 

*German    „  150 

FOURTH  FORM  EXAMINATIONS. 
Part  I. 

English  Composition    One  100 

English  Literature  \\  150 

Algebra „  150 

Geometry   „  125 

Trigonometry    u  125 

English  and  Ancient  History     M  100 

Part  II. 

Physics   One  100 

Chemistry •<  75 

Biology   ii  75 

*Latin Two 150 

*Greek    „  150 

*French „  150 

•German     u  ......  150 

*  One  paper  in  Authors  and  Grammar,  »nd  one  in  Composition, 
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ADDITIONAL  PAPERS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  DIPLOMA. 

Writing  and  Bookkeeping One  200 

Commercial  Transactions  it  200 

Stenography u  100 

Stenography  Dictation    ,,  100 

Special  Requirements. 

(1)  At  all  the  examinations,  one  mark  shall  be  deducted  for  each 
mis-spelt  word  or  for  each  instance  of  bad  English,  once  in  the  case 
of  each  error. 

ARITHMETIC. 

(2)  At  the  examination   in  Arithmetic,  either  Arithmetical  or 
Algebraic  solutions  shall  be  accepted. 

SCIENCE. 

(3)— (a)  At  the  First  and  Third  Form  examinations  in  Botany, 
and  the  Fourth  Form  examination  in  Botany  and  Zoology,  specimens 
for  description  and  identification  shall  be  submitted  to  the  candi- 
dates. 

(b)  At  the  Fourth  Form  examination  in  Chemistry,  a  practical 
examination  shall  be  held  in  elementary  Qualitative  Analysis. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

(4) — (a)  At  the  examination  in  English  Composition  of  the  Second 
and  Third  Forms  an  essay  shall  be  required,  to  which  special 
importance  shall  be  attached,  on  one  of  several  themes  set  by  the 
examiners.  In  order  to  pass  in  this  subject,  legible  writing,  correct 
spelling  and  punctuation,  and  proper  construction  of  sentences  are 
indispensable.  The  candidate  should  also  give  attention  to  the 
structure  of  the  whole  essay,  the  effective  ordering  of  the  thought, 
and  the  accurate  employment  of  a  good  English  vocabulary.  About 
three  pages  of  foolscap  is  suggested  as  the  proper  length  for  the 
essay  ;  but  quality,  not  quantity,  shall  be  mainly  regarded. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  the  Fourth  Form  examination  in  English  Com- 
position, no  limit  of  length  is  set,  but  special  importance  shall  be 
attached  to  this  part  of  the  examination. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

(5) — (a)  At  the  examination  in  English  Literature  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Forms,  such  questions  only  shall  be  set  as  may  serve  to 
test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with,  and  intelligent  and  apprecia- 
tive comprehension  of,  the  prescribed  texts.  The  candidate  shall 
be  expected  to  have  memorized  some  of  the  finest  passages,  and  to 
have  read  carefully  both  prose  and  poetry  outside  of  the  specified 
work.  In  addition  to  questions  on  the  prescribed  selections,  others 
shall  be  set  on  a  "  sight  passage  "  to  test  the  candidates  ability  to 
interpret  literature  for  himself. 

(b)  At  the  Fourth  Form  examination  in  English  Literature, 
questions  may  also  be  set  to  determine  within  reasonable  limits  the 
candidate's  power  of  appreciating  literary  art. 

CLASSICS. 

(6)— (a)  At  the  Optional  Second  Form  examination  in  Latin  or 
Greek,  the  questions  in  Grammar  shall  be  mainly  based  on  prose 
passages,  the  sentences  for  translation  into  Latin  or  Greek  shall 
be  the  same  in  idiom  and  vocabulary  as  those  in  the  books  pre- 
scribed for  Forms  I.  and  II.  ;  and  the  sentences  for  translation 
into  English  shall  consist  of  "sight  work,"  also  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  the  sentences  in  the  books  prescribed. 

(b)  The  examination  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  Form  III.  shall  con- 
sist of — 

Translation  into  English  of  passages  from  prescribed  texts. 

Translation  at  sight  (with  the  aid  of  vocabularies)  of  easy  Attic 
prose  and  of  passages  from  some  easy  Latin  prose  author,  to  which 
special  importance  shall  be  attached.  Candidates  shall  be  expected 
to  have  supplemented  the  reading  of  the  prescribed  texts  by  addi- 
tional practice  in  the  translation  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Grammatical  questions  on  the  passages  from  prescribed  texts 
shall  be  set,  and  such  other  questions  as  arise  naturally  from  the 
context. 

Translation  from  English  into  Greek  and  Latin  of  sentences,  and 
of  easy  narrative  passages  based  upon  the  prescribed  prose  texts. 

(c)  The  examination  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  Form  IV.  shall  be  of 
a  more  advanced  character,  including  the  translation  into  Latin  and 
(rreek  of  ordinary  narrative  passages  of  English. 
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FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

(7) — (a)  At  the  Optional  Second  Form  examination  in  French  or 
German,  the  questions  in  Grammar  shall  be  mainly  based  on  prose 
passages  ;  the  sentences  for  translation  into  French  or  German  shall 
be  the  same  in  idiom  and  vocabulary  as  those  in  the  books  pre- 
scribed for  Forms  I.  and  II.  ;  and  the  sentences  for  translation  into 
English  shall  consist  of  "  sight  work,"  also  of  the  same  character  as 
the  sentences  in  the  books  prescribed. 

(b)  At  the  examination  in  French  and  German  in  Form  III.  : 
The  candidate's  knowledge  of  Grammar  shall  be  tested  mainly  by 

questions  based  upon  prose  extracts. 

^  The  paper  in  Composition  shall  consist  of  translation  into  French 
or  German  of  short  English  sentences  as  a  test  of  the  candidate's 
knowledge  of  grammatical  forms  and  structure,  the  formation  in 
French  or  German  of  sentences  of  similar  character,  and  translation 
of  passages  from  English  into  French  or  German. 

Translation  at  sight  is  prescribed,  to  which  special  importance 
shall  be  attached.  Candidates  shall  be  expected  to  have  supple- 
mented the  reading  of  the  prescribed  texts  by  additional  practice  in 
the  translation  of  French  and  German. 

(c)  The  prescription  of  work  in  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Sight 
Translation  in  French  and  German  shall  be  the  same  for  Form  IV. 
as  for  Form  III. ,  but  the  examination  shall  be  of  a  more  advanced 
character. 

DRAWING    AND    BOOKKEEPING. 

(8) — (a)  The  paper  in  Drawing  for  the  First  Form  shall  test  the 
candidate's  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Model  and  Object  Draw- 
ing as  contained  in  the  authorized  Drawing  Books,  and  his  skill  in 
drawing  from  memory  and  observation  any  common  object  or  group 
of  objects.  Model  and  Object  Drawing  include  the  type  solids, 
their  parts  and  their  application  in  the  drawing  of  objects,  shading 
and  grouping. 

(b)  The  paper  in  bookkeeping  for  the  First  Form  shall  consist  of 
a  set  of  business  transactions  involving  the  use  of  commercial  paper, 
such  as  drafts,  notes,  cheques,  etc.  The  candidate  shall  make  a 
proper  record  of  these  transactions  by  either  Single  or  Double 
Entry,  and  close  the  set  of  books.  He  shall  also  write  out  any  of 
the  commercial  forms  in  full  showing  the  endorsements, 
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STENOGRAPHY   AND   BOOKKEEPING   FOE,   THE   COMMERCIAL 
DIPLOMA. 

(9)— (a)  For  a  Commercial  Diploma,  the  candidate  shall  have 
completed  the  following  school  work  in  Bookkeeping  : — 

Six  sets,  each  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  foolscap  pages  in  length, 
or  the  equivalent  thereof  : 

Set  I.  shall  show  transactions  extending  over  a  period  of  two 
months ;  the  transactions  of  the  first  month  being  done  by  Single 
Entry,  and  of  the  second  by  Double  Entry,  and  showing  the  change 
from  Single  to  Double  Entry.  Books  to  be  used  :  Day  Book  (1st 
month),  Journal  Day  Book  (2nd  month),  Cask  Book,  Bill  Book,  and 
Ledger.  * 

Set  II.  The  transactions  shall  be  the  same  as  for  Set  I.  ;  those  of 
the  first  month  being  done  by  Double  Entry,  and  of  the  second 
month  by  Single  Entry,  and  showing  the  change  from  Double  Entry 
to  Single  Entry.  Books  to  be  used  :  Four  Column  Journal  with 
special  columns  for  Mdse.  Purchases  and  Sales  (1st  month),  Day 
Book  (2nd  month),  Cash  Book,  Bill  Book,  and  Ledger. 

Set  III.  A  Double  Entry  set  with  two  partners.  Books  to  be 
used  :  Journal  Day  Book  with  a  special  column  for  Mdse.  Sales, 
Cash  Book,  Invoice  Book,  Bill  Book,  and  Ledger,  the  first  three  as 
books  of  original  entry. 

Set  IV.  A  Double  Entry  set;  a  continuation  of  Set  III.,  the 
posting  being  done  in  the  same  Ledger.  A  third  partner  shall  be 
admitted,  and  the  transactions  shall  include  shipments  and  consign- 
ments. Books  to  be  used  :  Journal  Day  Book,  Cash  Book,  Invoice 
Book,  Sales  Book,  Bill  Book,  and  Ledger,  the  first  four  as  books  of 
original  entry. 

Set  V.  A  Double  Entry  set  ;  a  continuation  of  Set  IV.,  the  post- 
ing being  done  in  a  new  Ledger.  A  fourth  partner  shall  be 
admitted,  and  the  transactions  shall  include  wholesale  merchandis- 
ing, shipment  companies,  and  merchandise  companies.  Books  to 
be  used  :  The  same  as  for  Set  IV. 

Set  VI.  A  set  in  manufacturing.  Books  to  be  used  :  Journal  Day 
Book,  with  a  special  column  for  Mdse.  Sales,  Cash  Book,  Bill  Book, 
Time  Book  and  Ledger. 

The  Cash  Book  shall  be  a  book  of  original  entry  in  all  of  the 
Double  Entry  sets,  various  special  columns  being  used  in  the 
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different  sets.  A  monthly  Trial  Balance  shall  be  made  in  connection 
with  Sets  III.,  IV.  and  V.,  and  Statements  of  Resources  and 
Liabilities,  and  of  Losses  and  Gains  for  all  of  the  Sets. 

The  transactions  in  the  different  sets  shall  be  different,  or  the 
prices  shall  be  changed  from  year  to  year. 

(6)  Business  forms,  usages,  and  correspondence  for  the  Commercial 
Diploma  shall  include  the  following  : 

Negotiable  paper ;  promissory  notes ;  special  notes ;  bills  of 
exchange  ;  acceptance  ;  negotiation  of  bills,  notes,  etc.  ;  cheques  ; 
collection  of  accounts,  etc.  ;  discharge  and  dishonor ;  special  forms 
of  due  bills,  etc. ;  accounts,  invoices,  etc. ;  interest ;  partnerships  ; 
receipts  and  releases  ;  banking  and  commercial  correspondence. 

(c)  The  bookkeeping  sets  of  pupils  who  write  at  the  examinations 
for  a  Commercial  Diploma  shall  be  sent,  prepaid,  to  the  Education 
Department,  with  the  examination  papers. 

(d)  At  the  examination  in  dictation  in  stenography,  the  candidate 
shall  be  required   to  have   attained   the   rate  of  fifty   words   per 
minute.     He  shall  also  be  required  to  transcribe  his  work  into  long- 
hand at  the  rate  of  fifteen  words  per  minute.     The  dictated  matter 
shall  consist  of  business  letters  and  legal  documents. 

Examination  Requirements. 

(1)  Candidates  for  Junior  Matriculation  shall  take  Part  I.  of  the 
Second  Form  examinations  (omitting  Physics  in  the  case  of  those 
who  take  the  Greek  option),  and  one  of  the  Third  Form  examina- 
tions containing  three  languages. 

(2)  The  Junior  Matriculation  examination  may  be  taken  at  once 
or  it  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  Part  I.  (the  examina- 
tion in  Second  Form  subjects)  shall  be  taken  before  Part  II.  (the 
Third  Form  examination)  and  in  a  different  year. 

(3)  Candidates  who  have  already  passed  the  Matriculation  exam- 
ination, shall,  if  they  again  present  themselves  for  examination  at 
Matriculation,  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  candidates  who 
have  passed  Part  I.  only. 

(4)  Junior  Leaving  certificates  will  be  accepted  pro  tanto  at  both 
Part  I.  and  Part  II.  of  the  Junior  Matriculation  examination  ;  but 
candidates  who  desire  to  compete  for  scholarships  or  relative  stand- 
ing will  not  be  granted  this  exemption  in  the  case  of  Part  II. 
Candidates  presenting  pro  tanto   certificates   must   complete  the 
examination  at  one  time. 
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(5)  Candidates  for  Honors  and  Scholarships  will  be  examined 
only  on  the  papers  of  the  Fourth  Form  examinations,  provided 
always  that  such  candidates  may  receive  pass  standing  on  these 
papers. 

(1)  Candidates  for  a  Primary  certificate  shall  take  the  First  and 
Second  Form  examinations. 

(2)  Candidates  for  a  Junior  or  Senior  Leaving  certificate  shall 
take  the  First  Form  examination  and  Part  I.  of  the  Second  Form 
examination,  with  the  following  in  addition  : 

(a)  For   a  Junior   Leaving  certificate,    one  of  the   Third  Form 
examinations. 

(b)  For  a  Senior  Leaving  certificate,   both  parts  of  one  of  the 
Fourth  Form  examinations. 

(3)  A  candidate  for  a  Junior  or  a  Senior  Leaving  certificate  who 
has  passed  the  First  Form  examination  and  Part  I.  of  the  Second 
Form  examination,  but  who  fails  at  the  Third  or  the  Fourth  Form 
examinations,  shall  be   awarded  a  Primary   Certificate  if  he   has 
passed  at  the  Third  or  the  Fourth  Form  examinations  in  the  sub- 
jects of  Part  II.  of  the  Second  Form  examinations. 

(4)  Candidates  for  a  Commercial  Diploma  shall  take  the  First 
Form  and  the  Commercial  Examination. 

(5)  Candidates   for  a   Primary  Certificate   at  the  Second   Form 
examinations,  and  candidates  for  a  Commercial  Diploma,  shall  write 
on  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  Second  Form  examinations  in  the  same 
year  ;  but  the  other  examinations  or  parts  of  examinations,  required 
for  any  grade  of  certificate  may  be  taken  in  the  same  year  or  in 
different  years. 

(6)  Candidates  for  a  Primary   Certificate  at  the   Second  Form 
examinations,   may  take   one  or  more  of   the  optional  papers   in 
Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German  ;  and  the  marks  so  obtained  shall 
be  added  as  a  bonus  to  the  aggregate  of  their  marks  for  Parts  I.  and 
II.,  provided  always  such  candidates  have  obtained  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  marks  for  the  paper,  or  for  each  paper,  taken  in  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  German. 

Examination  Standards. 

(I)  The  standard  for  pass  at  all  the  examinations  shall  be  one- 
third  of  the  marks  assigned  to  each  paper  ;  but  one-half  of  the 
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aggregate  of  marks  shall  be  required  in  addition,  in  the  case  of  (a) 
the  First  Form  examination  and  (6)  the  Second  Form  examination 
when  Parts  I.  and  II.  are  taken  at  once. 

(2)  The  standard  for  honors  in  a  department  at  Matriculation 
shall  be,  for  second  class,  50  per  cent. ;  and,  for  first  class,  67  per 
cent,    of    the   aggregate    of   marks    assigned   to    the   papers   in   a 
department. 

(3)  The  standard  for  honors  at  each  of  the  other  examinations 
shall  be  67  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  marks  at  the  examination. 

Provision  for  Candidates  under  Former  Regulations. 

(1)  Candidates  who,  in  1895,  hold  a  certificate  obtained  under 
former   Regulations,    or   are   entitled  to  write,  for  a   Junior  or  a 
Senior  Leaving  Certificate,   may,  at  the  examinations  of  1896  or 
1897,  write  for  certificates  in  the  subjects   as  prescribed  therefor 
under  the  regulations  of  1893,  and  as  defined  in  the  Regulations  of 
1895.     For  candidates  for  a  Junior  Leaving  Certificate  under  this 
Regulation,   the   Science  Option  shall  be  the  Physics  and  Botany 
prescribed  for  Form  III.  under  the  Regulations  of  1895. 

(2)  Candidates  who  have  failed  at  the  Junior  Leaving  Examina- 
tion of  1895,   or  a  preceding  year,  but  have  passed   in   English 
Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  History  and 
Physics,   shall,   on   application   to   the  Education  Department,  be 
entitled  to  a   certificate  of   having   passed  Part  I.  of  the  Second 
Form   Examinations,    and   may   write   for  a  Junior    or   a    Senior 
Leaving  Certificate  under  the  Regulations  of  1895. 

(3)  Candidates  who  hold  Commercial  Certificates  obtained  under 
the   Regulations   of   1893,    and    who    present    themselves   at    the 
examinations  of  1896  or  1897,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  First  Form 
Examination. 


LITERATURE   SELECTIONS. 
FORMS  I.  AND  II. 

English  Literature. — The  following  selections  from  the  High 
School  Reader  : 

1897.— III.,  The  Trial  Scene  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  V.,  To 
Daffodils  ;  IX.,  On  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity  ;  XVIII. ,  Rule 
Britannia  ;  XX.,  The  Bard  ;  XXXI. ,  To  a  Highland  Girl;  XXXII., 
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France,  an  Ode  ;  XXXIII. ,  Complaint  and  Reproof  ;  XXXV. ,  The 
Isles  of  Greece  ;  XL. ,  The  Glove  and  the  Lions  ;  XLI. ,  The  Cloud  ; 
XLII. ,  On  First  Looking  Into  Chapman's  Homer  ;  XLIII. ,  On  the 
Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket ;  XLIX. ,  Indian  Summer  ;  L. ,  to 
Helen  ;  LIL,  The  Raven  ;  LIV.,  My  Kate  ;  LV.,  A  Dead  Rose  ; 
LVIII.,  Each  and  All;  LX.,  The  Diver;  LXIL,  The  Cane-bottomed 
Chair  ;  LXVII. ,  The  Hanging  of  the  Crane  ;  LXIX. ,  As  Ships 
Becalmed  at  Eve  ;  CV. ,  The  Return  of  the  Swallows  ;  CVI. ,  Dawn 
Angels  ;  CVIL,  Le  Roi  est  Mort ;  CVIII.,  To  Winter. 

1898.— III.,  The  Trial  Scene  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  V.,  To 
Daffodils;  XX.,  The  Bard;  XXIX.,  The  Land  o'  the  Leal ;  XXXI. 
To  a  Highland  Girl ;  XXXIV.,  The  Well  of  St  Keyne  ;  XXXVI., 
Go,  Where  Glory  Waits  Thee  ;  .XXXVII.,  Dear  Harp  of  My  Coun- 
try ;  XXXVIII.,  Come,  ye  Disconsolate;  XLI.,  The  Cloud;  XLII., 
On  First  Looking  Into  Chapman's  Homer ;  XLIII. ;  On  the  Grass- 
hopper and  the  Cricket  ;  XLVL,  The  Bridge  of  Sighs  ;  XLVIL,  A 
Parental  Ode  to  My  Son  ;  XLIX. ,  Indian  Summer  ;  L. ,  To  Helen  ; 
LI.,  Horatius  ;  LVIII.,  Each  and  All  ;  LX.,  The  Diver  ;  LXVII., 
The  Hanging  of  the  Crane ;  LXXIX. ,  The  Lord  of  Burleigh  ; 
LXXX.,  Break,  Break,  Break;  LXXXI.,  The  "Revenge"; 
LXXXIX.,  The  Old  Cradle  ;  XC.,  Rugby  Chapel. 

FORM  II.,  1897,  1898. 

Latin. — C^SAR,  Bellum  Britannicum  ;  Book  IV.,  chapter  20  to 
end  ;  Book  V. ,  to  end  of  chapter  23. 
French.— The  High  School  French  Reader. 
German. — The  High  School  German  Reader. 

FORM  III. 

English  Literature : 

1897.  —GOLDSMITH — The  Traveller,  the  Deserted  Village. 

BYRON — Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold. 

The  following  selections  from  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  : 

WORDSWORTH  — She  Was  a  Phantom  of  Delight,  The  Green 
Linnet,  To  the  Cuckoo,  and  the  following  Sonnets  :  England  and 
Switzerland,  Upon  Westminster  Bridge,  The  Inner  Vision. 

KEATS— Ode  to  Autumn,  Ode  to  a  Nightingale,  and  the  following 
Sonnets  :  On  Chapman's  Homer,  The  Terror  of  Death,  the  Human 
Seasons. 
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SHELLEY  —  Ozymandias,  To  a  Skylark,  The  Recollection. 

SCOTT—  The  Outlaw,  Jock  o'  Hazeldean,  The  Rover,  Rosabelle. 

1898.—  TENNYSON—  Morte  D'  Arthur,  Elaine,  Recollections  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  to  Virgil,  Early  Spring,  Ulysses,  You  Ask  Me 
Why,  Of  Old  Sat  Freedom,  Love  Thou  Thy  Land,  Freedom,  (Enone, 
The  Lotos  Eaters,  Crossing  the  Bar,  Lady  of  Shalott,  St.  Agnes 
Eve,  Sir  Galahad,  the  six  interlude  songs  in  the  Princess,  and  Tears, 
Idle  Tears. 

The  following  selections  from  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  : 

GRAY  —  Ode  on  Vicissitude,  Ode  on  the  Spring,  Elegy  written  in 
a  Country  Churchyard,  Ode  on  Eton  College. 

COWPER—  Sonnet  to  Mary  Unwin,  To  the  Same,  The  Castaway, 
The  Poplar  Field,  The  Shrubbery. 
Latin.    —  1897  —  VIRGIL,  ^neid  III.  and  CAESAR,  Bellum  Gallicum, 

II.,  III.,  IV. 

1898—  VIRGIL,  ^Eneid  I.  and  CAESAR,  Bellum  Gallicum, 
II.,  III.,  IV. 

{Selections  from  XENOPHON,  Anabasis  I.,  in  White's 
Beginner's  Greek  Book  (pp.  304-428),  with  the 
_ 
exercises  thereon. 
HOMER,  Iliad  I. 

f  Selections  from  XENOPHON,  Anabasis  I.,  in  White's 
I      Beginner's  Greek  Book  (pp.  304-428),  with  the 
exercises  thereon. 
Iliad  VI. 


(DE  MAISTRE,  Voyage  autour  de  ma  chambre. 
\LABICHE,  La  Grammaire. 
JENAULT,  Le  Chien  du  Capitaine. 
^\FEUILLET,  La  Fee. 

German.  —  1897  —  LEANDER  Traumereien.     Selected  by  Van  Daell. 
1898—  HAUFF,  das  Kalte  Herz,  Kalif  Storch. 

FORM  IV. 
English  Literature  : 

1897.—  GOLDSMITH—  The  Traveller,  The  Deserted  Village. 

BYRON  —  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold. 

MILTON  —  Comus. 

SHAKESPEARE  —  Macbeth,  As  You  Like  It. 
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The  following  selections  from  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  : 

WORDSWORTH  —  She  was  a  Phantom  of  Delight,  The  Green 
Linnet  to  the  Cuckoo,  and  the  following  sonnets  :  England  and 
Switzerland,  Upon  Westminster  Bridge,  The  Inner  Vision. 

KEATS  — Ode.to  Autumn,  Ode  to  a  Nightingale,  and  the  following 
sonnets  :  On  Chapman's  Homer,  The  Terror  of  Death,  The  Human 
Seasons. 

SHELLEY— Ozymandias,  To  a  Skylark,  The  Recollection. 

SCOTT — The  Outlaw,  Jock  o'  Hazeldean,  The  Rover,  Rosabelle. 

1898. — TENNYSON — Morte  D' Arthur,  Elaine,  Recollections  of 
the  Arabian  Knights,  To  Virgil,  Early  Spring,  Ulysees,  You  Ask 
Me  Why,  Of  Old  Sat  Freedom,  Love  Thou  Thy  Land,  Freedom, 
(Enone,  The  Lotus  Eaters,  Crossing  the  Bar,  Lady  of  Shalott,  St. 
Agnes  Eve,  Sir  Galahad,  the  six  interlude  songs  in  the  Princess, 
and  Tears,  Idle  Tears. 

MILTON — L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Lycidas,  On  the  Morning  of 
Christ's  Nativity. 

SHAKESPEARE — Julius  Csesar,  The  Tempest. 

The  following  selections  from  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  : 

GRAY — Ode  on  Vicissitude,  Ode  on  the  Spring,  Elegy  written  in 
a  Country  Churchyard,  Ode  on  Eton  College. 

COWPER — Sonnet  to  Mary  Unwin,  To  the  Same,  The  Castaway, 
The  Poplar  Field,  The  Shrubbery. 

1  CAESAR,  Bellum  Gallicum,  II.,  III.,  IV., 
VIRGIL,  ^ENEID  III. 
HORACE,  ODES,!.,  II. 
LIVY  XXII. 

I  CAESAR,  Bellum  Gallicum,  II.,  III.,  IV. 
VIRGIL,  ^Eneid  I. 
HORACE,  ODES,  I.,  II. 
CICERO,  InCatilinam,  L,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  Pro 
Archia. 

'XENOPHON.  Anabasis  L,  Chs.  I. -VIII. 
HOMER,  Iliad  I. 

Odyssey  XL 

rPaley&Sandy'a 

DEMOSTHENES,  Pro  Phormione,     I      private  Ora- 
Contra  Cononem,  i     tiong)  part  n 


Greek.         1897< 
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1898 


French.—  1897^ 


XENOPHON,  Anabasis  I.,  Chs.  I. -VIII. 
HOMER,  Iliad,  VI. 

Odyssey  XIII. 

(Paley  &  Sandy's 

DEMOSTHENES,  Pro  Phormione,  -j      Private    Ora- 
Contra  Cononem,  [     tions,  Part  II. 

DE  MAISTRE,  Voyage  autour  de  ma  chambre. 
LABICHE,  La  Grammaire. 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN,  Madame  Therese. 
LABICHE,  La  Poudre  aux  Yeux. 

{ENAULT,  La  Chien  du  Capitaine. 
FEUILLET,  La  Fee. 
T     _  .,  __ 

Lie  Koman  a  un  jeune  Homme  pauvre. 
LABICHE,  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon. 
fLEANDER,  Traumerein.     Selected  by  Van  Daell. 
German.  — 189?]  FREYTAG,  die  Journalisten. 

IGERSTACKER,  Germelshausen. 

{HAUFF,  das  Kalte  Herz  ;  Kalif  Storch. 
EICHENDORFF,  Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts. 
WILHELMI,  Einer  muss  heiraten. 
BENEDIX,  Eigensinn. 


INDEX. 


Abstract,  Concrete  to,  217. 
Abuse — 

Of   corporal    punishment,    148, 
149. 

Of  questioning,  221. 
Accuracy,  72,  73,  87,  104. 
Acquisition  of  knowledge,  32. 
Activity,  36,  81,  83,  122. 
Adler,  64. 

^Esthetics,  20,  85,  108. 
Agreements  of  teachers,  259. 
Air,  pure,  22. 
Aim,  9,  83,  185,  226. 
Aim  of  discipline,  103. 
Altruism,  67,  89. 
Ambition,  commendable,  244. 
Analytic  methods,  200. 
Anger,  136,  137,  149,  150. 
Answers  to   questions,  234,    235, 

247. 

Approbation,  120. 
Approval  of  self,  124. 
Arbitrary  punishments,  133. 
Arbor  Day,  20. 
Aristotle,  16. 
Arithmetic,  73,  276. 
Arnold,  Dr.,  63,  87,  93. 
Arrangement,  82,  85,  206,  226. 
Artificial  incentives,  114. 
Assimilation,  33,  248. 
Assistants,  106,  107. 
Assistance  from  pupils,  111. 
Athletics,  27,  29. 
Attendance,  regularity  of,  81. 
Attention,  36,  204,  210. 
Authorized  books,  261. 
Authority,  86,  105,  139. 
Auxiliary  methods,  202. 

Bible,  46,  47,  53,  56,  57?  61,  70,  72. 
Bifurcation,  175. 
Biography.  72r 


Bookkeeping,  278,  279. 
Book  knowledge,  194. 
"  Breaking  the  will,"  91. 
Building,  school,  21. 
Browne,  Crichton,  139. 
Business  success,  124. 

Calisthenics,  30. 

Catechism,  instruction  in,  46. 

Catechetical  methods,  227. 

Categorical  questions,  225. 

Censure,  141. 

Central  schools,  district,  160. 

Certain,  punishments  to  be,  135. 

Certificates,  260. 

Character  building,  75-91. 

Character  of  teacher,  62,  75,   90, 

101. 

Charges  against  the  school,  59. 
Charges  against  examinations,  248. 
Cheating,  88. 
Cheerfulness,    96,    102,    189,    222, 

225. 

Child,  the  knowledge  of,.  94,  222. 
Choice  of  incentives,  113. 
Church  and  State,  45,  48,59. 
Church,  duty  of,  55. 
Church  schools,  46,  51. 
Churlishness,  89. 
Civics,  67. 
Classes,  mixed,  162. 
Classes,  number  of,  161. 
Classes,  size  of,  161,  162. 
Classification,  109,  152,  153,  154, 

156. 

Classics,  277. 
Class  questioning,  230. 
Cleanliness,  24,  45,85. 
Closets,  24. 
Coeducation,  162. 
Combined  methods,  233, 
Commands,  86,  112, 
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Common-sense,  98. 
Comparative  method,  199. 
Comparative  standing,  119. 
Compayre,  102. 

Committee  of  fifteen,  71,  95,  167. 
Committee  of  ten,  170,  176. 
Competitive  examinations,  253. 
Composition,  41,  276. 
Concentration,  76,   177,  204,  210, 

238. 

Conception,  35. 
Concert  method,  231. 
Concrete  to  abstract,  217. 
Conditions  of  discipline,  105. 
Conduct,  128. 

Conscience,  57,  126,  127,  130. 
Consecutive  method,  231. 
Consequences,  discipline  of,  137. 
Contrast  method,  199. 
Continuation  classes,  256. 
Control,  105,  106,  107. 
Control  of  self,  90,  105. 
Conversational  method,  197. 
Co-operation  of  principal,  106. 
Co-operation  of  trustees,  106. 
Co-operation  of  parents,  107. 
Co-ordination,  171,  172. 
Copying,  89,  99. 
Corporal  punishment,  147-151. 
Correction  of  errors,  234,  247. 
Correct  views  needed,  9. 
Correlation,  171,  172. 
Country  Schools,  157, 158, 165, 178. 
Courage,  97,  101. 
Courses  of  study,  169,   174,  263, 

266. 

Courtesy,  89. 
Co  wham,  142. 
Cramming,  25,  33,  248. 
Criticism  of  answers,  235. 
Criticism  of  Public  Schools,  59,  60 ; 

of  examinations,  248. 
Cruel  punishments,  144. 
Curiosity,  122. 
Currie,  55,  126,  207. 

Daily  programme,  176. 
Decorum,  24,  84,  85,  97,  223,  225. 
Deductive  methods,  201. 
Definiteness,    185,  206,  210,  223, 
224,  235,  246. 


Deliberative  punishments,  134. 
Demerit  marks,  147. 
Denominational  schools,  46. 
Desires  as  incentive,  119-121. 
Detention,  145. 
Developing  method,  193. 
Devices  of  discipline,  108. 
Devotional  exercises,  56. 
Digressions,  208,  209,  226. 
Discipline — 

Aim  of,  103. 

Characteristics  of,  104. 

Conditions  of,  105. 

Devices  of,  108. 

Discipline  of  consequences,  137. 
Discussion  methods,  197. 
Disobedience,  86,  148. 
Dishonesty,  88. 
Disorder,  97,  98,  99,  232. 
Division  of  work,  166. 
Draughts,  danger  of,  22,  23. 
Drawing,  278. 
Drill,  30,  213. 
Duties  of  teachers,  257. 
Duty,  sense  of,  127. 

Edgeworth,  209. 

Education,  12. 
Science  of,  11. 
Kinds  of,  13. 
Means  of,  14. 
Scope  of  school,  15. 
Ends  of,  76. 

Educational  values,  169. 

Effective,  punishments  to  be,  136. 

Elliptical  questions,  227. 

Empirical  methods,  192. 

Emulation,  115. 

Encouragement,  100,  120,  236. 

Energy,  97. 

Enthusiasm  needs  good  health,  92. 

Environment,  14,  20,  65,  70,  105. 

Envy,  116. 

Epithets,  144. 

Errors  in  answers,  235,  247. 

Esprit  de  Corps,  90. 

Estimate  of  teachers  at  examina- 
tions, 248. 

Ethics,  44,  58-60,  70. 

Ethical  value  of  studies,  72. 

Euclid,  41,  73. 
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Examinations — 

Written,  objects  of,  237. 

Advantages  of,  238. 

Training,  241. 

Promotion,  243. 

Qualifying,  244. 

Questions  of,  246. 

Objections  to,  248. 

Competitive,  253. 

For  High  Schools,  273. 

Time  of,  242. 

Effect  on  teaching,  245. 

Examination  requirements,  280. 

Standards,  281. 

Example  of  teacher,  62,  63,  84,  90. 
Executive  ability,  96. 
Exemptions,  118. 
Exercises,  25,  26,  34,  68,  208. 
Experience,  95. 
Expulsion,  144,  259. 

Fatigue,  25,  250. 

Fault  finding,  99,  102,  145, 

Fear,  87. 

First  day  at  school,  157,  158. 

Fitch,  117,  146,  173,  194,  195. 

Fixed  courses,  174,  263,  273. 

Flattery,  121. 

Flexibility   of   programmes,    174 

175,  178. 

Forgetfulness,  39. 
Formal  ethical  teaching,  70,  87. 
Form  examinations,  273. 
Form  of  questions,  224. 
Freedom  of  teacher,  135,  192. 
French  and  German,  278. 
Function  of  the  school,  9,  65. 
Furniture,  21. 
Future  good,  Desire  of,  125. 

Games,  29. 

Gems,  72,  265. 

Gill,  123. 

Gilman,  64,  70. 

Geography,  73. 

Geometry,  41,  73. 

"Golden  Rule,"  89. 

Good  standing,  desire  of,  119. 

Governing  power,  66. 

Grades,  154,  155,  160,  263,  266. 

Graded  schools,  158,  180. 


Guessing,  223,  235. 
Gymnastics,  29. 

Habits,  66,  68,  80,  81. 

Hall,  G.  S.,  27. 

Harmony  among  the  staff,  107. 

Harris,  13,  28,  71. 

Health,  18. 

Healthfulness  of  school  site,  20. 

Heart  power,  100. 

Heating,  22. 

Heredity,  16,  75,  76,  78,  80. 

High  Schools,  162,  181,  266. 

High  School  course  of  study,  266. 

History,  72. 

Holidays,  261. 

Home  work,  25,  180,  187. 

Honesty,  88. 

Honor,  sense  of,  125. 

Honor,  loss  of,  140. 

Huxley,  46,  138. 

Huntington,  64. 

Hurry,  33. 

Hygiene,  19. 

Ideas  and  words,  35. 
Illustrative  methods,  200. 
Imagination,  37. 
Incentives,  113-128. 
Incidental  moral  instruction,  69, 

71. 

Individuality,  16,  76,  209,  251. 
Individual  instruction,  158. 
Inductive  methods,  201. 
Industry,  83. 

Injudicious  punishments,  144. 
Intellectual  development,  32. 
Instruction,  34,  212. 
Interest,  205. 

Judicious  punishments,  144-147. 
Just,  punishments  to  be,  135. 

Keeping  in,  145. 
Kindergarten,  154,  155. 
Kindness,  95,  100,  102. 
Knowing  and  doing,  218, 
Knowledge —  •      . 

Acquisition  of,  32, 

Desire  of,  121. 
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Knowledge — Continued. 

Love  of,  37. 

Systematized,  76. 
Language  training,  40,  72. 
Law,  150,  256-263. 
Landon,  199,  206,  219,  221,  226. 
Latham,  253. 
Lecture  method,  195. 
Lesson  programme,  110. 
Lighting,  23. 
Literature — - 

Ethical  value  of,  72. 

Questions  in,  277. 

Selections  in,  265,  266,  282. 
Limitations  of  the  functions  of  the 

school,  16. 
Locke,  134. 
Love,  100. 

Magnetism,  95. 

Management,  school,  9. 

Manifold  classification,  164. 

Manner  of  the  teacher,  188,  225. 

Manual  training,  31. 

Mathematics,  73. 

Matriculation,  280. 

Marking,  147. 

"Marking  time,"  159. 

Maxims,  215-218. 

Mechanical  devices,  111. 

Mechanical  teaching,  11. 

Memory,  38. 

Memorizing,  40. 

Methods  of  conducting  recitations, 
185-203. 

Military  drill,  30. 

Milton,  13. 

Mixed  classes,  162. 

Misconceptions  regarding  punish- 
ments, 132. 

Monotony,  224. 

Morale  of  the  school,  90,  126,  132, 

Moral  training,  51,  68. 

Moral  instruction,  69. 

Moral  character  of  teacher,  62, 101 

Moral  tone  to  be  developed,  132. 

Moral  lecture,  abuse,  of,  129. 

Motives,  118. 

McLellan,  38,  217,  221. 
McLellan  and  Pewey,  95,  193, 


Nagging,  145. 

National  Schools,  48,  51,  52. 
Nature's  method,  215. 
Natural  incentives,  114. 
Natural  punishments,  134. 
Natural  science,  ethical  value  of, 

74. 

Neatness,  85. 
Notes  on  lessons,  186. 
Nostrums,  61. 

Oath,  civil,  49. 
Obedience,  85. 
Objectionable  methods,  202. 

Questions,  227. 
Object  lessons,  36. 
Objections  to  examinations,  248. 
Observation,  35. 
Obstinacy,  91. 
Opening  exercises,  56. 
Optional  courses,  175. 
Oral  illustrations,  200. 
Oral  teaching,  194. 
Oral  tests,  168. 
Order,  85,  105. 
Organization,  school,  152. 
Originality,  16,  76,  212,  251. 
Outbuildings,  24. 
Outlines  of  lessons,  185,  186. 
Over  pressure,  25,  28,  33,  248, 250. 

Questioning,  211,  221. 

Teaching,  188,  191,  209,  229. 

Page,  148,  196. 

Pain,  130. 

Parables,  72. 

Parker,  F.  W.,  52. 

Parochial  Schools,  47. 

Patriotism,  73. 

Penalties,  262. 

Perception,  97. 

Periods  of  development,  76. 

Periods  of  education,  14,  154. 

Personality,  62,  222. 

Personal  magnetism,  95. 

Pestalozzi,  100. 

Physical  attainments,  92. 

Physical  culture,  18-31. 

Comfort,  108. 

Exercises,  26,  112, 
Physiology,  18,  19, 
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Plans,  lesson,  185,  186,  187,  192, 

208. 

Plants,  house,  23. 
Plato,  12. 

Play,  26,  27,  28,  29. 
Play  ground,  20. 
Politeness,  90. 
Power,  77,  100. 
Practical  education,  125. 
Praise,  120. 
Prayer,  56. 
Preparation — 

By  teacher,  185. 

By  pupils,  187. 
Prerequisites  of  teacher,  222. 
Prescribed  courses  of  study,  169, 

263,  266. 

Principles  of  teaching,  204-218. 
Prizes,  115,  253 
Privilege,  loss  of,  142. 
Privileges,  117. 
Problems,  225,  247. 
Problem,  the  religious,  43. 
Professional  qualifications,  94. 
Programmes  of  studies,   169,  176, 

263,  266. 
Progression,  214. 
Prohibitions,  262,  263. 
Promotions,  160,  167,  243. 
Promiscuous  methods,  232. 
Public  Schools  Act,  256. 
Public  School- 
Course  of  study,  263. 

Continuation  classes,  256. 

Leaving  examinations,  266. 
Punctuality,  82. 
Punishments — 

Need  of,  129. 

Basis  of,  130. 

Ends  of,  130, 

Misconceptions  about,  132. 

Characteristics  of,  134. 

Judicious,  140. 

Injudicious,  144. 

Corporal,  147. 
Putnam,  117,  122,  172. 

Qualifications,  the  teacher's,  92. 
Qualifying  examinations,  244. 
Qiialities  not  tested  by  examina- 
tions, 252. 


Question  method,  198. 
Questioning,  the  art  of,  219-236. 
Quietness,  84. 

Raub,  119,  125. 
Reading,  209,  210. 
Reasoning,  41. 
Rebellion,  98,  148. 
Rebuke,  98,  141. 
Recapitulation,  214. 
Recesses,  28,  181. 
Recitations,  184. 
Records,  182. 
Recreation,  25,  26. 
Reformatory  punishment,  131. 
Regularity,  81. 

Religion,  place  of,  in  school,  43-57. 
Religious  instruction,  53,  54,  66, 
256. 

Motives,  54,  119. 

Sanctions,  53,  54. 

Teaching,  53. 
Reporting,  88. 
Reproduction,  39,  213. 
Reproof,  140,  141. 
Rest,  25,  26. 

Retributive  punishments,  130 
Reviews,  214. 
Rewards,  120. 
Richter,  28. 
Ridicule,  141,  144. 
Right  motives,  118. 
Right,  sense  of,  126. 
Rosenkranz,  38,  148. 
Rules,  86,  112. 
Rural  Schools,  157,  165,  178. 

Salaries  of  teachers,  164,  259. 
Sanitary  requirements,  20-24. 
Sarcasm,  144. 

Scholarship  of  the  teacher,  93.. 
School — 

Function  of,  9. 

Organization,  152. 

Programmes,  169. 

Law,  256. 

Visitors,  261. 
Schools — 

Grades  of,  154. 

Ungraded,  157. 

Graded,  158. 
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Schools — Continued. 

High,  162. 

Programmes  of,  176. 

Time  tables  of,  178,  180,  181. 

Courses  of  studies  of,  263,  266. 

Denominational,  46. 

Secular,  44 

National,  48,  51,  52. 
School  management,  9. 
Science  of  education,  11. 
Science,  36,  74,  276. 
Scolding,  145. 
Seats,  21. 

Seating  pupils,  109. 
Sectarian  Schools,  46. 
Secular  Schools,  44. 
Self-activity,  122,  208,  220. 
Self-approval,  124. 
Self-control,  65,  90,  91,  101,  123. 
Self -reporting  system,  147. 
Sense,  common,  98. 
Sense,  of  honor,  125. 

Of  right,  126. 

Of  duty,  127. 
Separate  Schools,  47. 
Signals,  111. 
Silence,  84. 

Simple  to  complex,  216. 
Simultaneous  methods,  231. 
Single  classification,  165. 
Site  of  building,  20. 
Size  of  classes,  161. 

Of  schools,  160. 
Skill,  94,  96,  97,  98,  99. 
Sneering,  145. 
Socratic  method,  198. 
Spencer,  13,  46,  137. 
Spontaneity,  123,  208. 
Standing,  desire  of  good,  119. 
State  control,  155. 
Stenography,  271. 
Stimulus,  211. 
Study,  209. 

Study  periods,  110,  188. 
Success,  hope  of,  124. 
Sully,  39. 
Summary,  188. 
Suspension,  142,  259. 
Sympathy,  78,  100. 
Synthetic  methods,  200. 
System,  82,  92. 


Tact,  97. 

Tactics,  school,  111. 
Tale-telling,  87. 
Talk,  195,  203. 
Tate,  211,  217. 
Tasks,  146. 
Tastes,  78,  79. 
Teachers — 

Duties  of,  258. 

Certificates  of,  260. 
Teaching,  principles  of,  204-218. 
Teaching,  freedom  of,  135. 
Testing  questions,  220,  228. 
Temperance,  132. 
Thermometer,  22. 
Thoroughness,  210. 
Thring,  40,  121. 
Time-table3,  176,  178,  180,  181. 
Tompkins,  179,  186. 
Topic  method,  199. 
Training  examinations,  241. 
Training  questions,  228. 
Transition  periods,  155 
Truancy,  82. 
Truthfulness,  87. 

Uniform  examinations,  243,  244, 

245. 

Unity,  207. 
Unjust  charges,  59-61. 
Ungraded  Schools,  157, 158, 165, 178 
University  matriculation,  280. 

Valuing  answers,  247. 

Values,  educational,  169, 175,  176. 

Value  of  examination  papers,  274. 

Variety,  205. 

Ventilation,  22. 

Vigilance,  88,  99. 

Vindictive  punishments,  132. 

Visitors,  school,  261. 

Voice  of  teacher,  189. 

Warning,  punishments  as  a,  131. 

White,  50,  65,  122,  124,  128,  140. 

Wholes,  then  parts,  217. 

Wickersham,  120. 

Will,  78. 

Will,  power,  101. 

Will,  training  of-,  78. 

Written  examinations,  237-255. 
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